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THE KARAITE LITERARY OPPONENTS OF 
SAADIAH GAON IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 


THE literary campaign that Saadiah, first among the 
Rabbanites, started against the Karaites, and whose exter- 
nal history I have attempted to trace in this Revirw’, 
found the foe ready to join battle. There arose a complete 
array of Karaite scholars, who, either in special writings, 
or incidentally in the course of their works, repelled the 
attacks of Saadiah with energy. But they were not 
content to remain on the defensive. They speedily 
assumed an offensive attitude, and endeavoured, with 
varying degrees of success, to overthrow the arguments 
and proofs advanced by Saadiah in support of the Orai 
Law. A disagreeable element in the campaign is the 
personal abuse into which the controversy often degene- 
rated: objective treatises are marred by regrettable 
recrimination. It must, however, be admitted that in this 
respect both parties sinned, although perhaps the Karaites 
sinned the more deeply. 

The controversy initiated by Saadiah’s activity did not 
cease with his death. It was not confined to the Gaon 
alone, but drew within its range the whole of Rabbinism. 
Henceforth polemics form a principal feature of Karaite 


* J.Q. R., X, 238-76. For Addenda and Corrigenda to that essay see 
end of the present series of articles. 
VOL. XVIII. P 
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literature: they inspire Karaism with fresh life, and 
stimulate the development of its literature in a very great 
measure. In truth, the polemical element existed in the 
very nature of Karaism. The latter was a product of 
opposition and revolt against the principles of Rabbinism, 
and hence its progress depended upon strife. Personal 
attacks were not unknown even in its very early days, for 
‘Anan is said to have prescribed the reading on every New 
Moon of Psalm lxxiv, because, in his opinion, there was an 
allusion, especially in verses 4 and 8, against the Rabba- 
nites!, Still, polemics play a very small part in the oldest 
writings of the Karaites, which, by the way, are still 
accessible only to a very small extent. It was not till the 
advent of Saadiah that their polemics assumed a tone of 
bitterness and occupied the most prominent place in their 
literary activity, and in the centre of the controversial 
medley was the figure of the Gaon. I now propose giving 
a bibliographical survey of this literature down to modern 
times. In the first place, it must be observed that the 
practice of the Karaites to repeat one another consciously, 
and often to copy one another verbally, is pursued to a still 
greater degree in their polemical treatises. The controversy 
carried on against the Rabbanites in general and against 
Saadiah in particular was for them a necessary of life, upon 
which they continuously drew as their main resource. 
Hence, even at a time when all spiritual life in their midst 
had been stifled, they still roused themselves, and brought 
forth their rusty weapons to attack the execrated Fayumite. 

A brief survey of the earliest Karaite controversy directed 
against Saadiah is given by Sahl b. Masliah in his polemical 
work vbwo nnan%. We there read: 3n> wx oMsDM... 

? Another statement of ‘Anan, reported by Moses Taku, most probably 
belongs to the realm of legend. ‘Anan is said to have wished that he 
could contain within himself all the learned Rabbis, so that by a single 
stroke of the sword he might be able to slay them all with himself. See 
R. £. J., XLV, 201-2. 

? Communicated by Steinschneider, Catal. Lugd., p. 403, and Pinsker, 
m207p op, p. 37. The variants are unimportant. 
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bay ono tnx) ipo +2 Sy nna wna os xd (AMyp $75) 
peda yoy awn omy 72 pode jv wna dy awm mw p12 
823 12 y7AD 1a) inv “ined WR) Sem NYK IND TWH dy ew IpN 
nro. oms2 oI Mawn jrdy rem orn oo 593 Kpo 
y yoy cdasds yon arods ax nwyy ws m0 DED. DyND 
sayads jon ‘Sy yay OM 7D pA OM 4 wD 72 yD) ON 73 
421 ond IND way AIwWN ‘nans ww oN ON “The writings 
that Saadiah composed against the Karaites did not leave 
his possession throughout his life. But one work fell into 
the hands of Ben Mashiah, and he replied to it during 
Saadiah’s lifetime. Similarly Salmon b. Jeroham wrote 
against him in Hebrew and refuted his statement, beginning 
with the words sms) ‘wo xvx1, But not until the death 
of Saadiah did his writings fall into the hands of the 
Karaites in various places, and give rise to a multitude of 
convincing arguments in a number of works. Among the 
authors of the latter were Abu-l-Tajjib, known as al-Jebeli, 
‘Ali b. Hasan, Ben Mashiah, Ben Jeroham, known as Ibn 
Ruheim, Abu ‘Ali Hasan al-Basri, and others. I also have 
written a reply against his contentions,” &c. 

But this list is not complete. We miss, for example, of 
Saadiah’s contemporaries, so important a writer as Qir- 
qisani; and even granting that Sahl mentions only those 
who composed special polemical treatises against the Gaon, 
we still miss Isaac b. ‘Ali, &. But what sense is there in 
the assertion that Saadiah throughout his life did not 
publish his polemical writings against the Karaites? He 
did not compose them for purely literary purposes, but 
wished by their means to counteract the increasing propa- 
ganda of the Karaites, Hence, had he suppressed his 
writings his intention would have been quite frustrated. 
The statements of Sahl are therefore to be treated with 


1 A chapter of Salmon’s controversial work actually begins with the 
words (Pinsker, p. 18): WNT JO TIN TOIM. . . ATW oN AMWO ATR 
0) MN wo NwX. Perhaps we should read here also: wo wx IN? YR by 
7m. 

P2 
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caution. His order, too, I would rather not follow, but 
propose to give in chronological sequence all the Karaite 
literary opponents of Saadiah known to me, including also 
those who only indulged in occasional controversy against 
him. In any case, this sequence cannot be quite exact, 
inasmuch as there are no data respecting the lives of many 
Karaite authors, or the data extant are much confused and 
mutually contradictory, or, finally, they are fabricated 
intentionally. In order to make this survey clear, therefore, 
I shall enumerate these authors according to the centuries 
in which they lived. 


TENTH CENTURY. 


1, Ben Zuta (or Zita). This otherwise little known 
- Karaite, whose full name was Abu-l-Surri! b. Z., probably 
lived in Egypt, and disputed with Saadiah only by word 
of mouth, so that, strictly speaking, he does not belong to 
the literary opponents. If he did live in Egypt, he must 
have disputed with Saadiah whilst the latter was still very 
young. The substance of his polemical utterances, which 
are only known from references in Ibn Ezra, has already 
been fully dealt with in my Miscellen tiber Saadja, IT, to 
which the reader may be referred. 

2. Ibn Saqaweihi (or Saqdje), one of the oldest Karaite 
authors, about whose personality we likewise know no- 
thing *. He composed an anti-rabbinical work bearing the 
title mxsedx axns, “Book of Shameful Things” (i.e. of the 
Rabbanites), which consisted of the following ten sections : 


1 As Steinschneider rightly remarks (Z. f. H. B., VI, 184), "05x can only 
correspond to the Arabic Grell. But then it must be transcribed al- 
Surri (and not, as hitherto, al-Sari), see Sujuti, ‘‘De nominibus relativis 
ed. Veth.,” p. 136: Gb inp po Jl KILI, eal Spl. In Jew. 
Encyel., V, 105, ben Z. has the forename “ Eleazar” ! 

2 Monatsschrift, XLI, 203-12. Cf. also J. Q. R., X, 256, and R. E. J., loc. cit., 
193-4. 

? “ft Steinschneider, Die arab. Liter. d. Juden, pp. 45 and 281, no. 56 
(also my Zur jiidisch-arabischen Litteratur, Berlin, 1904, p. 40). 
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(1) on the unity of God!; (2) on a branch of the Sabbath 
laws, viz. the kindling of lights ; (3) on another branch of 
these laws, viz. on presents (or, on irrigation on Sabbath) ; 
(4) on the determination of the New Moon; (5) on the rule 
nop 13 xd (hence on the validity of Dehijot); (6) on leap- 
year; (7) on the prescriptions respecting forbidden fat ; 
(8) on forbidden degrees of relationship ; (9) on the pre- 
scriptions respecting menstruation ; and (10) on pollution 
(ap 5y3). This work was preceded, by way of introduc- 
tion, by a polemic against the Mishna, in which it was 
shown that the latter cannot be of divine origin. Ibn 
SAqaweihi maintained therein, with regard to the subject- 
matter of the first four chapters, that the later Rabbis had 
erred in equal measure with the earlier ones ; and with 
regard to the remaining six chapters, he was of opinion that 
here the later Rabbis had deviated from the earlier ones, 
and he sought to confirm this by proofs from the Talmud. 
The work of Ibn Sadqaweihi thus comprised the entire 
scope of the controversy between Rabbanites and Karaites, 
dealing both with theological matters (anthropomorphism) 
as well as with matters of Halakha (Sabbath and festival 
laws, calendar science, and laws of diet, marriage, and 
cleanliness); and we should have had before us not a 
mere reply but an independent anti-rabbinical -work (the 
oldest of its kind)* It is probable, however, that this 
work was the result of Saadiah’s activity, so that it rightly 
belongs to the category of works dealt with in this study. 


This section must be the source of Ibn SAaqaweihi’s opinion, quoted 
by Moses ibn Ezra in his Ap mx Abxpn, that 07 in Ps, Ixxxiii. 2 does 
not mean ‘to be silent” but ‘‘to be similar” (quoted by Harkavy in his 
Notes to the Russian translation of Graetz, vol. VI, p. ci): yr3 wren WN... 
PID "VD YN MIO "PD PO I OND TOND 7) 107 DN DTN Tw 'D Nay dw1ddx 
"2200 vn Seen mb maw Nd PR (Jes. xii, 7) 1) 107 NN Sey Dep 1D pO 1) dp 
TIDE) TREY INN ° TRISH TAT AMPNO 42 Vp Dow. 

? Everything points to the positive inference that Ibn Saqaweihi was 
a Karaite and not a sectarian sui generis, as Firkowitsch (see Gottlober, 
Dp mind mp3, p. 149) asserts. Moses ibn Ezra (see Harkavy, ibid., 
p. c, and ow D2 own, VII, 33) places him in the same rank with Hivi 
al-Balkhi. 
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Express testimony to this effect is given by al-Hiti, who 
was intimately acquainted with Ibn Saqaweihi’s work, in 
the following words!: ‘Sy paxanbs Sy Fa Asx AD MPD J 
spdpndsy onedin mdyder ?nyoyder sander dubabs wp sprads 
pndp> byaxr. This is the conclusion also to be derived 
from the fact that Saadiah, in his polemical work (about to 
be mentioned) against Ibn Saqaweihi, already alludes to his 
principal work against the Karaites, the monbs axna%. It 
is, therefore, probable that Ibn Saqaweihi also had before 
him many polemical writings of Saadiah*, which now 
provoked him to a counter-attack. 

Of this polemical work of Saadiah, which bore the title 
mpyo jax ‘Sy Sabx ayn, and of which only a few single 
quotations were known hitherto 5, some extensive fragments 
have now been discovered. One of these, belonging to the 
early part®, contains the information about Ibn Séqaweihi’s 
work given above, as well as a part of the refutation of 
the first chapter, namely, the reproach that the Talmudists 
anthropomorphized the Deity’. A more extensive frag- 


1 J. Q. R., IX, 435. Cf. ibid., X, 253, note 3, and Z. f. H. B., II, 79. 

2 On the Feast of Weeks (i.e. on the controversy respecting normn 
nawm) Ibn Saqaweihi had no special section, but he doubtless dealt 
incidentally with this important theme in another section. Saadiah’s 
views on this matter were preserved at the end of his »nr>x arn. See 
J.Q.R., XVI, 102-5. 

3 In the fragment soon to be mentioned, ed. Hirschfeld (J. Q. R., XVI, 
109). It is thus established anew that the controversial work against 
Ibn Saqaweihi formed a separate work of Saadiah, and that therefore the 
correction is necessary in the words of Moses ibn Ezra: an2 5’t pean 
CINPENT MPO 72 by yMavwna[y] j7307 yea; resp. (in Arab. original) : ~»1 77 
TDD) THREES IND AME TM PND Ja oe TAT ELI] prods and ve 973 wea Myo I, 
see ibid., p. 100, note 1. 

* Above all his controversial work against ‘Andn, which appeared in 
the yeargr5. See J. Q. R., X, 241. 

5 Collected by me, ibid., 252 seq. 

6 Edited by Harkavy from the St. Petersburg Library, ibid., XIII, 
662 seq. (partly also ibid., XVI, 112). Cf also R. £.J., XL, 88. 

tT It can therefore be assumed with Harkavy (p. 667, note 2) that the 
quotation from Saadiah in Judah b. Barzilai’s Commentary on Jesira, p. 20, 
is perhaps likewise taken from the polemical work against Ibn Saqaweihi 
(so that J. Q. R., X, 255 should be corrected). 
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ment (consisting of six leaves)! contains the refutation of 
the sixth chapter (on leap-year ; the beginning js faissing 
of what seems to have been a very complete treatment of 
the subject), the seventh (on the fat tail, mx, the use of 
which was forbidden by the Karaites, as opposed to the 
Rabbanites, see Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 203, n. 3), 
and of the ninth chapter (on menstruation ; the conclusion 
is missing). The refutation of the eighth chapter (on 
forbidden degrees of relationship) was thus not included 
in the work?, probably because Saadiah composed a 
separate treatise on this subject*. Still another frag- 
ment‘, in which the objections against the Mishna are 
refuted, is perhaps likewise an offshoot of the work against 
Ibn Saqaweihi, as the latter (as we saw above) attacked 
the Mishna in his own polemical writing, and Saadiah 
expressly states that he will follow up the refutation of 
the first four chapters with a defence of the Mishna®. In 
this fragment Saadiah does not address his words to a 
particular person, as in the other two, but speaks of “ those 
people ”*. 

The treatment that Saadiah accorded to Ibn Saqaweihi 
in his work was not very generous. He usually calls him 


' Edited by Hirschfeld from the Cambridge Geniza, J.Q. R., XVI, 
105-12. That this fragment belongs to the polemical work against 
Ibn Sdqaweihi is shown by the contents here presented, which corre- 
spond exactly to the order of the sections in the work of Ibn Saqaweihi. 

2 This follows expressly from Saadiah’s words (p. 110, 1. 15): sow AW) 
RONDIP NIENT NON NIT NPY NOIN MN (1. AVSNIN) ATINON Soe pO aNaNdN Je 
“Px annddx ONON 7M APpRalde] 358 rw) pR 24 PIN TW ND NEw. On the 
division of the ten sections of Ibn Saqaweihi into four and six, see above. 

3 Steinschneider’s doubts (loc. cit., p. 49, no. 8) as to the existence of 
this work seem to me to be unfounded. Cf. my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., p. 42, 
and the Addenda at the end of the present series of articles, 

* Likewise edited by Harkavy, loc. cit., 656-7. 

5 See p. 663, 1. 7 from bottom : 38138 *x 77 bap (AMPNO JINN) OW... 
He 199 Sap Cpe pew PD... aT wD PY NTN SNpY APD MwNdN YD jyDdN 
INIIN THR NON NW NWI ANTINN 1177 °D ayn NO ySwd mwnds 197 AYSNde anaN 
mode Ard cheinns bap mp ma yw ND °D Ny “AND Soh. 

® See p. 656, 1. 7 from bottom: “y xml p:ya OWN “WT mM... 
PR Mood. 
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“the ignoramus” (nxiox Nin), or “ novice ” (raids win), or 
“that fellow” Oinbsx xin, prods N57), applying to him the 
verses Psalm xxxi. 19, Prov. xviii. 3, and Job xiii. 5. He 
says that he has rightly called his work mx%p>x sxno, 
because he has revealed in it only his own shame and 
confusion. 

Besides being mentioned in the special polemical work, 
Ibn SAqaweihi is referred to in another fragment, the author 
of which, according to Harkavy, must also have been 
Saadiah. We there read!: oveyds pea [my}pxo 72 Sep xdr 
NYS 1D. BOR. NIN paisapdss aw nd ni’, ie. “did not 
Ibn SAqaweihi maintain that one who is fasting may drink 
sakanjabin (a sort of syrup prepared from sour wine), as 
it is to be regarded as medicine ?” 

3. Ab Jasuf Ja‘qab [b. Isaac b. Shemaja?] al-Qirgiséni 
is rightly regarded as one of the foremost Karaite 
authorities, but the full extent of his literary impor- 
tance has only become known in recent times*% His 
chief work was a complete commentary about the pas- 
sages of the Pentateuch not bearing on law (‘2xyo mw ‘DS 
prcneds: 2 7 nds indy), entitled pyetnbsy pends axns, 
‘‘Book of Beds and Gardens,’ which had as introduction 
a complete compendium of law, entitled sxuxdx oNND, 
aprinbs), “ Book of Lights and Watch-towers.” In the 
former work the date of composition, Rabia‘ II, 326 of the 
Hegira = Adar 1249 contr. (= 938), is expressly given ®; 
and the second work, too, which claims our chief interest, 
was composed, according to Ibn al-Hiti, a year earlier, i.e. 
325 of the Hegira (= 937)*. Qirqisdni was accordingly 

1 Woschod, January, Igoo, p. 83. 

2 Steinschneider details the literature on him, loc. cit., § 43 (supple- 
mented in my Zur jiid.-arab, Litter., p. 48). In these places everything 
is enumerated that has hitherto been edited of the works of Qirqisani. 

5 See Neubauer, Med. Jew. Chron., II, 249, 1. 7 from bottom: IND... 
AWE IWR ID PO 1D FD oe AINdod NNDWR 2D TM WDNR BD THT Oy FPEN 
TRON PID TD TN TN Ww bP axe NT APRN Gn wp... OD4 AbN. 
Cf. also Firkowitsch, hw »22, p. 21. 

* J.Q. R., TX, 432: TEEN FANN AR TM ROP FTE’ 2 Ip” Ohh Pod 
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a contemporary of Saadiah, but so far as is yet known, his 
name has not been found mentioned in the writings of the 
Gaon. Harkavy, indeed, conjectures ' that the quotations 
from Saadiah found in Jehuda b. Barzilai’s Jesira com- 
mentary, are taken from a work directed against Qirgisani. 
But it is much more probable that Jehuda b. Barzilai had 
before him the polemical work against Ibn Saqaweihi?, 
especially as only one of the Agadot, but not the second %, 
defended by Saadiah, is cited by Qirgisini. Moreover, it 
cannot yet be proved that Saadiah may have known the 
writings of his younger Karaite contemporary. On the 
other hand, QirqisAni often quotes Saadiah and controverts 
him‘; but unfortunately only a single long passage > from 
the “ Book of Beds” and a few chapters from the “ Book 
of Lights” have hitherto been published. Still, I shall 
adduce here all the passages known to me. 

The Pentateuch commentary exists in a longer and a 
shorter version, and there are fragments of both in 
St. Petersburg and in the British Museum. In the pub- 
lished passage from the longer version, which deals with 
chronology, there is an anonymous rejoinder to Saadiah. 
After stating that the Bible in dealing with large numbers 
of years often omits smaller ones, e.g. one or two years, 
the writer concludes: ‘yt’ 7o Ange) nays oI Ads Kin oD 
Fads aia vd snxy pp ody vay odaydse pbs Sw sao op moe 
“From all this may be inferred the futility of the ‘Ibbur 
(i.e. of the permanent calendar) and the confusion of the 
one who has maintained that the calendar is very ancient, 
and that its rules have remained the same since the creation 


ANIA P10 AID WHT PID MDW praoy FPaKOn PrN FOX AD WuNdhe. Both 
these dates do not agree, and we must correct jy10) into pri) and lo 
into Pro (hence p. 437, note 1 must be rectified ; in Hw 23, loc. cit., we 
rightly have 1248, Era of Contracts, but equally wrongly 315 of the 
Hegira). 

1 Introduction to Qirgisani, p. 248. 2 See above, p. 214. 

3 Cf. J.Q. R., X, 255. * Harkavy, loc. cit. 

5 See Neubauer, loc. cit. Cf. also my Miscellen iiber Saadja, III, p. 9, 
note I (= Monatsschrift, XLIV, 408, note 2). 
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of the world.” As is well known, this was the theory of 
Saadiah. . 

In the Kitéh al-’Anwdr, of which I possess several 
excerpts in manuscript besides those printed, there are 
a few chapters exclusively devoted to the refutation of 
Saadiah, e.g. section xi, chap. 29, on forbidden degrees of 
relationship, and section xii, chaps. 15-16, on the use of the 
fat tail (>x)!. Again, in other passages Saadiah is con- 
troverted incidentally (often anonymously), or he is the 
chief object of controversy: e.g. section ii, chap. 13, on 
Saadiah’s theory about the age of the permanent calendar ? ; 
ibid., chaps. 14-15 (partly edited in Z. fH.B., III, 175), on the 
divinity and the necessity of the oral law; section xi, 
chap. 30 (edited in the Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, p. 182; 
reprint, p. xiv), on the prohibition to marry a niece; 
section xii, chap. 7, on the wrenching off of a fowl’s head 
(n>) 3; ibid., chap. 10, on the eating of dead fish (Saadiah’s 
name is not mentioned here, cf. Z.f.H.B., IV, 74); ib., 
chaps. 20-1 (edited loc. cit., p. 184; reprint, p. xvi) on the use 
of an embryo, &c. Similarly, according to Harkavy, Saadiah 
and his polemical work against ‘Anan are meant in the 
following passage of the Kitdb al-’ Anwar, the section and 
chapter of which cannot be ascertained for the present: 
ovdands yo andydy pe opr jody Fa pax inn po pya opt op 
sx, i.e. “A Rabbanite has refuted the view that the 
prayers are to consist only of psalms,’ &c. As a matter 
of fact, this was a prescription of ‘Anan, who endeavoured 
by this means to annul the hitherto prevalent order of 
prayer, because the latter went back upon tradition °. 


1 See the headings of these chapters in Steinschneider-Festschrift, pp. 201, 
203. 

2 J. Q. R., XIII, 661: pox we OA ovd pO Wayde BR dP? MOvVedS FRI TP) 
DIN po mx ‘yp; hence the same as in the passage just mentioned from the 
Pentateuch commentary. 

8 See Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 203, note 1, and R. E. J., XLV,196-7. 

* See Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt. V, 107. The continuation in his Ofcherki, 
I, 52, note 3. 

5 See, e.g., Gan Eden, fol. 71a; Adderet Elijahu, mhon py, chap. § (cf. 
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There is also a compendium of the Kitdb al- Anwér (Brit. 
Mus. MS., Or.2525, Catalogue IT, no. 588, ef. Steinschneider- 
Festschrift, p. 211), containing many controversial rejoinders 
to Saadiah, which had not yet been discovered in the main 
work : e.g. on the science of the calendar, where Saadiah’s 
name is not expressly mentioned (fol. 44 a, seqq.; see 
J.Q.R., VIII, 686); on incest (fol. 101 b, similar to section 
xi, chap. 29, of the main work; the passage may perhaps 
be taken from Saadiah’s treatise on this subject, see above, 
p- 214); on the idea of ovn om (fol. 137b; ef. Z.f. H.B., IV, 
17 seq.), &e. 

We thus see that QirqisAni also touches on all the points 
of difference between Rabbanites and Karaites. It must 
be observed, moreover, that of all the older Karaite authors 
QirqisAni is most deeply versed in the Talmudic literature, 
and that his polemics are calm in tone and objective in 
character. 

[4. Menahem b. Michael b. Joseph is the author of a 
poem with commentary on the laws of slaughtering}, in 
which a controversy is directed quite clearly against 
a Rabbanite opponent. The superscription of this poem 
reads: 9 Syx san pdpyd owapm ono wan nowy mourn net 
novny mada moi by ann Myo. Pinsker identifies the latter 
with Saadiah Gaon, makes Menahem his contemporary, and 
maintains that Menahem indulged in polemics against the 


also Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt., VIII, 1, 203). In another passage Qirgisani 
reproaches the Rabbanites for not taking prayers [exclusively ?] from the 
Psalms (sect. 1, chap. 3; ed. Harkavy, p. 286: AxdzSx wpor oN 77 p01 
PR oF med Nod Nmbyiy moon wp po). A sectarian, Malik al-Ramli, 
prescribed that Ps. xxix should take the place of the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions, probably in agreement with the dictum of Hillel, the son of Samuel 
b. Nahmani, in Berachot, 28b. See Harkavy, Voschod, Jan., 1900, p. 79. 
Similarly Petahia relates of the heretics in the land of Kedar: orm 
OT WA Na woe Abn pnp a7 ond weDwI) OM NON pddEn 
omrya (cf. Harkavy, Altjiid. Denkmiler, p. 106). Cf. also the Responsa of 
Levi b. Habib, no. 79: sox Mapa ANON M3 OF) PR Ww1 Dow. . 
2) DYPIOE) nN NT ymden 9. 

1 Edited from a Leyden MS. (Cat. Steinschneider, no. 41°) by Pinsker, 
Pp. 55 seq. 
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Gaon'. But this identification can hardly be considered 
correct, because the language of Menahem points clearly 
to a Byzantine Karaite, e.g. bi33 for “definition” (p. 59, 
1. 7), my in the sense of “i.e.” (= Arab. gx; ibid., 1. 28), 
expressions that the ancient Karaites in the East do not 
know. Consequently our poem cannot have been directed 
against Saadiah. Menahem belongs to a much later time, 
and is adduced here only for the purpose of showing that 
he does not belong to the category of the Karaite authors 
dealt with here by us. The lifetime of Menahem can, in 
any case, be determined with a certain probability. On 
the one hand, he is doubtless identical with the Karaite 
liturgical poet, Menahem b. Michael, of whose writings we 
possess (among others) a Zion Ode *, so that he could not 
have composed any poetry before Jehuda Halevi. On the 
other hand, he is already cited by Aaron b. Joseph in the 
Mibhar (composed 1294) on Gen. xxvii. 3 (ed. fol. 50 b). 
We shall therefore not go wrong if we assume that he 
flourished somewhere in the second half of the twelfth 


century. For other proofs of a later date, see Geiger 
(on) awix, IV, 31) and Schorr (yma, VI, 76).] 


It is thus established that only three Karaites disputed 
with Saadiah during his lifetime. The other two, who, 
according to Sahl, likewise refuted the Fayumite during 
his life, certainly developed their main literary activity 
after the demise of the Gaon. This is also true of 

5. Salmon b. Jeroham (Arab, Sulejman b. Ruheim), 
about the circumstances of whose life we possess hardly 


1 It is superfluous to enter into the other identifications of Pinsker 
(such as that of Menahem b. Michael with Menahem ha-Gisni, &c.), as 
their impossibility has long been proved. 

? Begins wo Op’ O22 “YY pn yrs (“4 Karaite Prayer Book,” ed. Wilna, 
1890, I, 134; cf. Landshut, Amude ha-Aboda, p. 76). Other liturgical poems 
of Menahem are: two Kinnot, o>2 5d am WW) and nnn ‘MTD 
Diy) mp wen (ibid., I, 127 and 135), and a Seliha, beginning przx ‘Thx 
‘nmr 129 (ibid., III, 316; cf. Pinsker, p. 139, no. 25; lacking in Luzzatto, 
S°qw nom, in 210 wx, 1884, p. 4). 
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any authentic information’. His Hebrew polemical work 
against Saadiah, written in wretched rhymes, is the only 
one that has been preserved from remote times, and this 
has been only partly edited. It was possibly composed 
while Saadiah was yet alive, about 940. I have already 
analysed its contents thoroughly in another connexion, and 
referred there especially to its snarling tone* Salmon 
wanted to render this work into Arabic too for the people, 
but we do not know whether this was carried out. In any 
case no Arabic version has been preserved. 

Besides this polemical work Salmon also composed 
a series of Biblical commentaries, which were probably 
all issued in the sixth decade of the tenth century 
(i.e. after Saadiah’s death), and which have been preserved 
partly in the original Arabic, partly in a Hebrew transla- 
tion. Here, too, aggressive war is waged against Saadiah 3, 
especially in the Commentary on Psalms (MS. in St. Peters- 
burg). Salmon speaks here of Saadiah as of a com- 
pletely unknown man (wyabxa Any Ndi yy 1D MANN), 
and refutes his view that the Psalms might be recited 
as prayers only in the Temple and only with musical 
accompaniment‘. Then he also controverts another view 
of Saadiah, that entire psalms are prophecies of David, 
and that the royal minstrel had assigned many of them 
to the sons of Moses and to other Levites, to be sung‘. 


1 See in particular Steinschneider, loc. cit., § 40 (also ibid., 
Pp. 340). 

* J.Q. R., VIII, 684seq. I have since published many more passages 
from it, thus ibid., X, 271; Z.f. H. B., III,172; and Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, 
p. 186. 

° Sahl’s statement, quoted above, is thus confirmed, that Salmon con- 
ducted his campaign against Saadiah in his lifetime as well as after his 
death. 

* See the passage in question in Neubauer, Studia Biblica, III, 18. It is 
not difficult to see that Saadiah with this assertion aimed at an ordinance 
of ‘Anin. See above, note 5, p. 218. 

5 Ibid., p. 19. According to Saadiah, e.g., the heading 71») in Ps. xc 
means as much as 77h °235 (he points to Judges i. 3, where m7 and prow 
likewise stand for m17 ‘23 and pynw 22), the heading mw), in Ps, Lxxii, 
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On Psalm cii. 14 there is a rather long excursus on the 
reckoning of the year of redemption, where likewise a 
vigorous attack is made on Saadiah. I have edited in full and 
thoroughly discussed this excursus 1, which Salmon again 
repeats almost verbally on Canticles ii. 11. On Psalm civ. 19 
Salmon quotes his ‘ovabs ‘by ‘ndx axns, but it is doubtful 
whether he means here the Hebrew or the Arabic work *. 
In connexion with cx]. 6 is related the often discussed fact 
that Saadiah denied that the Talmud speaks of physical 
struggles between the followers of Shammai and those of 
Hillel. This passage has also been thoroughly examined 
by me’, 

In the commentaries on Echa and Kohelet, the only ones 
that I saw complete in the original Arabic, I found nothing 
polemical against Saadiah and especially nothing objec- 
tionable against the Rabbanites, who are elsewhere s0 
violently attacked by Salmon‘. Perhaps, therefore, 
Steinschneider is right in doubting their genuineness’, 
which has yet, in any case, to be established. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that, according to Ibn 
al-Hiti, Salmon died in Aleppo during Saadiah’s lifetime. 
The latter is said to have followed the funeral procession 
and to have pronounced a eulogy on the departed. All 
this naturally belongs to the realm of fiction (from mere 
chronological considerations), but still it is possible that 
Salmon indeed died in Aleppo® We now knew that 
Saadiah stayed in this town, even before his appoiatment 
as Gaon (about 921)’, but at that time Salmon was just 
a new-born babe. 
is equal to ‘on Solomon,” &. Even David’s authorship of any ps alm is 
not to be disputed. 

1 « Miscellen tiber Saadja,” III, Berlin, rgor (reprint from Monatsschriy.?. 
XLIV, 4c0-16 and 508-29). 2 See Pinsker, p. 133. 

3 Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, pp. 169 seq. (For a correction see my 1175 757, 
Warsaw, 1902, p. 16; cf. also Monatsschrift, XLVI, 376.) 

* See J. Q. R., VIII, 689; XIII, 337. 

5 Hebr. Bibliog., XIII, 103 (cf. R. E. J., XLI, 305). 


® See Z. f. H. B., II, 79. 
7 In a letter to his pupils, dated 922, on the dispute about the Calendar 
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6. Hasan (or Husein) ben Mashiah!, according to the 
above-cited account of Sahl, wrote polemics against Saadiah 
both in his lifetime and after his death. He is also said to 
have tried to hold a dispute with the Gaon verbally, but 
the latter roughly repulsed him. He succeeded, however, 
in obtaining one of Saadiah’s anti-Karaite writings (which 
the author is said never to have allowed to leave his 
possession), and refuted it immediately (in a separate 
work?)*, It is, of course, difficult to establish how much 
truth is contained in this report, but in any case Ben 
Mashiah ought to be a contemporary of Saadiah, although 
a considerably younger one. According to Ibn al-Hiti, 
who often had good information at his disposal, Ben 
Mashiah, who lived in Bagdad, disputed with his fellow- 
townsman, the Christian physician, Abd ‘Ali ‘Isa b. Zar‘a. 
The latter wrote his polemical work against the Jews in 
the year 387 of the Hegira (=997), and if we assume that 
this disputation took place before the appearance of this 
work, that is, about a few years before 997, and that Ben 
Mashiah was already an old man then, he can hardly have 
been engaged in literary activity before 940. Hence 
al-Hiti is quite right in coupling him with Salmon b. 
Jeroham, as they were of about the same age *. 


with Ben Meir, Saadiah says : 2) 12 Spx OY PONT Depo wai WAI -ITyI 1D PT 
(Saadyana, ed. Schechter, p. 25, 1. 12; cf. J.Q. R., IX, 37, and R. £. Ju, 
XLVIII, 149, note 3). 

! For the literature about him refer to my article in Jew. Encyel., s. v. 
(VI, 247; where, however, the determination of the period of his life 
must be modified in accordance with the present conclusions), and Zur 
Jud, -arab. Litter., p. 47. 

? Pinsker, p. 37: NWT WN M8 ON 7D PR ID (FMWD 4) AND ON... 
71D WON) PPVW WY WTI WT Mw Nam (?) OPI WEI VPA Mw pI... Per 
DTD ITN NPD 122 Sy yD NAM. Ta ONE ND IND WR OMpOM .orn TP Th 
12) m2 yop 2eM Mey y2 Pa bp. For continuation see above, p. 211. 

* See J. Q. R., IX, 434: omy 72 prado) wn ja (sic) oMde ww prrwe... 
TISPRI DAVY 727 INIA AWAD NNSPN20 ASpNI TW FI FRI MOVESN JN °D RIND 
wD h (?) pra Ofe]nbe mateo *p (L. Ayn) Amo pa coy [oy] vm... 27D 
Fma7obe Fbxowon  w (L evdem) avn 4d wD pANI TN OA TTR by 
Pav #20 xmoy mdnxn. The date 387 is confirmed by Ibn abi Ogeibia (ed. 
Miiller, I, 236, 1, 10 from bottom). i 
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Of Ben Mashiah’s polemics against -Saadiah, we are 
principally acquainted with a passage directed against the 
Gaon’s defence of the antiquity of the present calendar- 
system, in which Ben Mashiah refers to “Sadducean writings 
(Arpravdee 3n>, omy ‘3n3), which are known among the 
people.” This passage has been preserved in Arabic, in 
a commentary on Exodus, of which Sahl or perhaps even 
Ben Mashiah himself is the author, and in Hebrew in 
a fragment that originates from Hadassi?. Besides this, 
a MS. has been recently published, in which Ben Mashiah 
reproduces a complete Hebrew treatise on the calendar 
of an otherwise unknown Rabbanite, Joshua b. ‘Alan ?, and 
which writing perhaps originally formed the constituent 
part of a polemical work by Ben Mashiah. 

7. "Abd ‘Anan Isaac b. ‘Ali b. Isaac was, according to 
Ibn al-Hiti, an important Karaite scholar, who in a special 
work, entitled ixodx axn>(2), tilted his controversial pen 
against Saadiah among others. I have already compiled 
in another place the little that is known about him, and 
there shown that he probably flourished about the middle 
of the tenth century °. 

8. Abu-l-Tajjib al-Jebeli (Hebr. Samuel b. Asher b. 
Manstr)‘ is also mentioned by Sahl among the Karaites 
who wrote polemical works against Saadiah after his death. 
According to Ibn al-Hiti, he is said to have been a contem- 
porary of Abu-l-Faraj Haran; but as the latter flourished 
about 1026, al-Jebeli could not have been cited by Sahl. 
According to a further account of Ibn al-Hiti, al-Jebeli 
disputed with the head of a school, Menahem, after he 
became acquainted with a work of a son of Menahem 


and died at the beginning of May, 1008 ; see Fihrist, I, 264; II, 121. Cf. 
also Steinschneider, Polem. u. apolog. Literatur, pp. 146-7. 

1 Both versions are published and discussed by me in R. E.J., XLV, 
176-7, where all particulars may be found. 

* Edited in mexn, 1899, nos. 141-2, and again in pian, IV, 75 (ef. 
Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., 1.¢.). 

5 See ibid., pp. 15, 16. 

* See on him my short article in Jew. Encycl., VII, 16a. 
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addressed to a certain Abi Tabit!. If this Menahem, 
as I conjecture, is identical with another of the same 
name, who addressed inquiries in Arabic to Saadiah (see 
yan I, g1)*, then al-Jebeli could likewise have composed 
his polemical work about the middle of the tenth century. 

9, ‘Ali b, Hasan (or Husein) likewise figures in Sahl’s 
list among Saadiah’s disputants, but there are no par- 
ticulars known about him. Pinsker (p. x'p) identifies 
him with the grandfather of Levi b. Jefet, who, in his 
Mugqaddima (ibid., p. 64, where ‘Ali b. jonds), mentions 
a eommentary on the Pentateuch by him. Accordingly, 
‘Ali, as he was the father of Jefet, would have flourished 
about 960-70. But there is a lack of sufficient proof for 
this, and, besides, the authenticity of the Muqaddima 
is not quite free from doubt*. 

10, David b. Abraham al-Ffési is the author of a com- 
prehensive and voluminous Hebrew dictionary in Arabic, 
bearing the title pra or Oxadxdx yori sans. Pinsker and 
Neubauer have published detailed specimens from it, and 
placed the author in the second half of the tenth century, 
soon after Saadiah. On the other hand, there was no lack 
of attempts, especially on the part of Schorr, to place him 
in the twelfth century, after Ibn Ezra. But one will have 
to decide for the first date*. In this lexicon Saadiah is 


1 J. Q. Ro, TX, 435: 2358 woos vaka APOSR N20 72 WR 72 bNIOwW Po 
FON PINON (NVDNIMN =) NISNIM PWT Fwd (1, 1X) TAN PWN pNOt °p NI 
ANON) WNTOSN NCS °D AbNpO ah AN FT ‘Sy ae ‘Sods Sy ND) Aye 
AR TM DANA IN oe OTD y2 Aypy voy AEN) Tay RIND TNT OMI “by Ay Thode. 
Al-Jebeli’s work against the Mahzor-cycle and the calculation of the 
Molad must be identical with the polemical treatise against Saadiah, 
as these subjects form the principle theme of polemics. When Ibn 
al-Hiti says further, that al-Jebeli was of the opinion of Abu ‘Ali, 
i.e. Jefet, one need not yet conclude from this that he followed him, 
but that their opinions on this point were in agreement. 

2 Cf. Steinschneider, Arab. Liter. d. Juden, § 30 (and also ibid., p. 339). 

§ Cf. also Steinschneider, J. Q. R., X, 539, and my Ziir jiid.-arab. Litter., 
p. 49, 1. ult. 

* See the literature dealing with the matter in Steinschneider, pp. 86 
and 341, and in Bacher, Jew. Encycl., s. v. (IV, 459, 460). 

VOL, XVIII. Q 
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quoted twice s.v. v7 (Pinsker, p. 108), and his interpreta- 
tion of the verses Gen. i. 11, 12, is refuted. In these verses 
the yielding of fruit-bearing trees only is mentioned, not 
of ordinary trees (see Nahmanides on the passage). Now 
Saadiah must have explained ver. 11 in such a way, that 
the latter are to be understood by "5 /Y, i.e. trees that are 
a fruit of the earth, as opposed to fruit-bearing trees, which 
are "1p nwy. Ver. 12 is shortened, and should also read here 
‘“p nwy [1p] yy. This explanation of Saadiah, which is 
combated by David b. Abraham, is, however, in contra- 
diction to the Gaon’s translation of the particular two verses. 

1]. Abu Sa‘id (2) David b. Boaz, the Prince (o»7bx, swan), 
according to a genealogical list of Solomon the Prince 
(Pinsker, p. 53), was in the fifth generation of descent 
from ‘Anan. Hence David would have flourished about 
gio (approximately 5 x30=150 years after ‘Andn), and 
have been a contemporary of Saadiah. On the other hand, 
according to Ibn al-Hiti, David composed his commentary 
on Kohelet in the year 383 of the Hegira (=993), and was 
mentioned even after Levi b. Jefet by the Solomon referred 
to’, so that David would belong to the last quarter of the 
tenth century. This date seems to me also to be the more 
correct, principally because David, so far as is yet known, 
is first quoted by Joseph al-Basir in the oyion “pp %, 
Hadassi also mentions him between Jefet and his son, 
though this may be accidental. 

Of David’s works Ibn al-Hiti mentions, besides the 
commentary on Kohelet, still another on the Pentateuch 
and a book on the principles of religion (bwxbx axna) 4, 


J. Q. R., TX, 432: Anim Par Fao °p noap Ape AR AM Ia 72 TT Woh 
Sade ano) minds vopn mt; and ibid. : xd 24 (wT mmbD ow) mond... 
Wt OF TI WIR op aN DA IOoN IN DA NOP PSR OA $e27 OF pow oA pp 
PrOIN OMY AR From (?) oy 1x Odrabx OA wwN Ii 73. 

? See the passage in Pinsker, p. 199 (cf. also ibid., p. x’p). 

* Eshkol, 241, B: [Sw] OMA NNN WO Teme WW Ol NEON OIMNWE.... 
20 17 9%) ne (1.72) pV ww WN NEY dap oo. 

* The composition of such a work also points rather to a post-Saadyanic 
Karaite than to a contemporary. 
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Of the Pentateuch commentary there have been preserved 
only considerable parts in MS., namely, on Leviticus and 
on the second half of Deuteronomy in St. Petersburg; on 
Exod. xxv. I-xxxiii. 13 in the British Museum (Catalogue 
Margoliouth, Vol. I, No. 384), and, in addition, on the whole 
of Exodus in a modern copy in the Karaite synagogue in 
Jerusalem!. According to Harkavy (Z..A.T. W., I, 157), 
David, in the St. Petersburg MS., frequently controverted 
Saadiah, not expressly naming him, however, but only 
designating him as >inbx xin. In the London MS. there 
are two such passages (fol. 19 a on xxv. 32 and fol. 31 b 
on xxvii. 4), and in both the discussion is about the 
construction of appurtenances of the tabernacle *. 

Besides this MS. of the British Museum, Margoliouth 
has been trying to show that some other MSS. of the 
same collection also have David as their author, but the 
demonstration is not everywhere quite convincing*®. We 
have to consider only two of them here. The one (MS. 
Or. 24941; Cat. No. 3181) contains a commentary on the 
first pericope of Leviticus (the beginning and end are 
missing), and in two passages (ff. 1b, 4b) there is a hit 
at the Sinbx xin. The second is much more important 
(Or. 2495; Cat. No. 306). This MS., of which I have 
a copy of a few excerpts, contains a very detailed com- 
mentary on Lev. xi. I-xv. 25. Of authors mentioned here 
besides the Talmudists (designated phwbs and poxa7dx) and 
‘Anan, only Saadiah is very often cited‘, sometimes as 
yorebx, sometimes also as Sinbx xin, his name being 
accompanied by the formula 75$x An. The points on which 
Saadiah’s views are combated naturally concern the laws 
of purity, but they are mostly questions of subordinate 

1 See Steinschneider, § 39 (also ibid., p. 340). 

2 See the beginning of both passages in Margoliouth’s Catalogue, where 
Saadiah is referred to in the one as 5375s pT; and in the other as 53958 Nim. 
In this MS. David is also called x17 wi2 72 1 TrD 138 (the entire MS. is 
otherwise, without exception, written with Arabic letters), 


° Of. R. B. J., XLI, 305, 306. 
* See the list of passages in Margoliouth’s Catalogue. 


Q2 
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importance. Once (fol. 181 a, on xv. 25; see further, 
p- 233) the prescriptions about menstruous women are 
also discussed. The controversy is conducted calmly and 
pertinently. Different "expressions are adduced, e.g.: 
153 ssp» 0d pads saNd ts (fol. 47 a); IONS NHK NIM (ibid.) ; 
mai xp 53 (fol. 78 a); ndrp ppp» xo my x99 Ip (fol. 179 b); 
axnadx xd tabs anfyy xd, , .ndxp xo Abni (fol. 182 a), &e, 
Thus, unlike the Karaite custom elsewhere observed, only 
views but not personalities are combated. In one passage 
the author refutes an opinion of Saadiah, which is really 
that of the Talmud (viz., the well-known explanation of 
o1d ps pa in Deut. xvii. 8, that what is intended here is 
a decision respecting the pure and impure blood of a men- 
struous woman, see Sifre, ad loc., and parallel passages), and 
he refers to his own commentary on this verse (fol. 165 a): 
wea Toa ow mao Ay? xd (roves ox) mdxp xo wo) ix pbye. . 
mwas ot pin Spy iw msds) wy a ote an ond ot pa mba 
pdyo wn ax Syma yaa app te dann em vd aw pa yon side 
prypos xpoxr ax ind 759 pe ppend sat bp abe aa 
xd) payin ast jo nan mt ot od) poxnds sx yy dnp» ide 
bind yey xo xovdss xmpayn ide mynbs yo wn ba a sat 
Say xp propds stn DBM *D NDS Ip) SAND aD Dd) yor naow 
sx pxp xin yx Sy? The Karaite author doubtless used 
as his source in every case Saadiah’s commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and we should thus possess here important 
fragments of this vanished work. 

12. Jefet b. ‘Ali ha-Lewi (Arab. Abd ‘Ali Hasan b. ‘Ali 
al-Basri) must have flourished in the last quarter of the 
tenth century*. He is the most prolific Karaite exegete of 


1 See the whole passage in R. B.J., XLV, 56. 

§ Perhaps the Samaritan Munajja b. Sedaga also disputes with Saadiah 
on this point; see Wreschner, Samarit. Traditionen, p. 33. Cf. also Keler 
Tora, ad loc. (fol. 20 b). 

’ His commentary on Daniel, which is apparently one of his latest 
commentaries (perhaps even the latest), appeared about the year 1000, 
See D. S. Margoliouth’s preface to his edition of this commentary (Oxford, 


1889), p. v. 
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the Bible, for he translated the entire twenty-four books 
of Scripture into Arabic and commented upon them very 
fully, partly at least in two recensions (Pentateuch, Psalms ?; 
see R. L.J., XLI, 306). The commentaries of Jefet, especially 
that on the Pentateuch, afford very much valuable material 
for the history of the older Karaite literature and theology ; 
but of the many MSS. extant in St. Petersburg, London, 
Oxford, Paris, Berlin, &c., unfortunately only a comparatively 
small portion has been edited}. 

According to Sahl, Abii “Ali Hasan al-Basri, i.e. Jefet, like- 
wise combated Saadiah in a special work, which is further 
corroborated by Jefet’s own statements. The composition 
of such a work is promised in the passage on Gen. i. 14. 
After Jefet advances controversial arguments about the 
calendar against Saadiah in very thorough fashion’, he 
adds that he has entered into this dispute only incidentally, 
because his main purpose is to present here an exposition 
of Holy Writ. But should God vouchsafe him the time, 
then he will refute the views of Saadiah in a special treatise 
(ona paynds sypse od oe axade cin p pds aby pe ain... 
pxdshs sn pea xd eos manpds wwbadsp po mia ww Aannde 
Sabxy ansadxpo yyy nist mad omdy xspnows Aadxnnds axa tp 
mb$x nop per yronds: Sonn xd) syppn axns mxd axyndea Nady 
‘D ANIA ND yd dy ynny axns aNadxe wind MIMD “Hyd *D 
ax) 3x3 55 ‘p> mdy xD TAN NN PONBNdN 3nd jo ASN> 
35x yn abdse xw x). On the other hand, in the passage 
on Exod. xxxv. 3 (published by Pinsker, p. 20), he 
quotes this controversial treatise as already in existence: 
md mpbs wide axnsdx wp ayy Sy ma nam xpos pH... 
Jefet’s polemical work, like many others, is now lost, 

1 A review of the known and available MSS. and of the parts edited 
so far is given by Steinschneider in Die arab, Liter. d. Juden, § 44 (also ibid., 
p. 341, and Zur jiid.-arab. Litter, p. 49; add the MS. no. 234 of the 
library of the Alliance isr. univ. in Paris, containing the comm. on 


Lev. xxvi. 38-xxvii, cf. R. £. J., XLIX, 286, and the translation of Gen. viii. 
1-22, and ix. 18-28, printed in Kahle, Die arab. Bibeliibersetzungen, pp. 29-31). 


2 See J.Q.R., X, 246. 
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and we do not know whether he composed it in Arabic, 
like all his other works, or in Hebrew, like a work directed 
against Jacob b. Samuel, to be mentioned below. But 
although Jefet maintains that he will not expand his 
commentary by a controversy with Saadiah or with other 
opponents of the Karaites, he does nevertheless indulge in 
polemics, especially in the Pentateuch commentary, very 
often and very thoroughly against the anode pen, and 
quotes rather long passages both from anti-Karaite works 
as well as from the Bible commentaries of Saadiah'. 
I now proceed to give a survey of the passages in question 
from Jefet’s commentaries, so far as I have them before me 
either in printed form or in manuscript excerpts*. I arrange 
them according to subject-matter, and must observe that 
here especially Jefet very often repeats himself verbally. 

1. On the justification of the Oral Law in general, its 
divinity and necessity: Exod. xxi. 33 (here Jefet defends 
very thoroughly especially the method of analogy, wp'n, 
DN'p, applied by the Karaites) and Dan. xii. 4 (ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, p. 141). Contrary to his usual custom, Jefet 
uses, in the last passage, very harsh words, and says that 
Saadiah and his party, in maintaining that one must with- 
out personal investigation follow the representatives of the 
prophets, that is, the teachers of the Mishna and Talmud, 
have thereby led Israel into ruin, and so forth *. Jefet treats 


1 See ibid., 241 seq., the passages from Saadiah’s anti-Karaite writings 
preserved by Jefet. Saadiah’s commentary on the Pentateuch, e.g., is 
expressly mentioned by Jefet on Gen i. 14: Apo mit yoen p nop Nod... 
spe yer myde pay ove pa Stands apy poy wy meena ; Exod. xxi.33: 0. 
Spx np Dw VER DY PP Mow) Nw THN VODA °e Md NIT wOND TT yD; 
xxiii. 15: ANT MIM? NNT ND OPTI NID SE °D ‘OVE OMY IT TIN PN... 
Sox mbyp wm ppma 5 xxiv. 4: °D PDI... SN Tk ANND “Sy PION PD OVESN NON 
SPR FMA HVT yswbe NTT YOEN ; Lev. xviii. 6: 5x an7 NO FPNON TIinD... 
PR CY PICDSN TAT YOEN 'p ‘DYEdR. 

* I use copies from the most varied libraries. 

3 wovehs Sp Sho popnke annee np pedoa coe San emer Sowpets rina... 
AMIN PO EN Adee Pe AAA pR Hd od vdxpy it Noa Sew woe pe py 
MIAMI Onde cONE. 2. Todas TwNdN ANTSN OT NUNS NODS Popndx add... 
px firvirabe. Cf. also my conclusions in R. E. J., XLI, 183 seq. 
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this subject also in some other passages of his commentaries, 
and disputes here with the Rabbanites in general. He 
clearly hints at Saadiah in the passage on Deut. xxxiii. 14, 
and there employs similar expressions to those used in the 
Daniel passage: DN278 55 Spade dypdb tnyn por x p20" 
gb mana °D NANw? ABTSID Supa omdy pady xr snbde yy. 

2. Questions of calendar-science: hence the rise and age 
of the present calendar, validity of the Dehijot, fixing of 
leap-years, &c.—questions that are known to have been in 
the very centre of the controversy between Rabbanites and 
Karaites. The chief passage is Gen. i. 14 (partly edited 
J.Q. R., X, 246 seq.; cf. also above), where Saadiah’s theory 
about the great age of the calendar-system is quoted from 
his Kitdb al-tamjiz and the Pentateuch commentary and 
very thoroughly refuted. There further belong to this 
section: Gen. viii. 3 (the chronology of the Flood is here 
considered, and various questions of calendar-lore are 
discussed ; cf. J.Q.R., X, 241); xlix. 14 (partly the same 
as on i. 14; ef. ibid., 248, n. 2; Saadiah’s proof from 
1 Chron. xii. 33 is chiefly refuted here)'; Exod. xii. 2 (see 
ibid., 248, n. 3, and 253); xxiii. 15 (on the determination of 
the 2°38, hence on the question of the intercalary month ; 
in two versions); xxxiv. 18 (on the same subject; Jefet 
refers here to the second version of his commentary on xii. 2 
mp woo fnoebs Aspds wp ood am wna wp my xe pI 
inp); Lev. xxiii. 3 (partly the same as on Gen. i. 14); 
XXiii. 5 (likewise in two versions; see J. Q. R., X, 249 and 
253); Deut. xvi. 1 (see ibid., 250 and 253); xxxiii. 18 
(likewise on the proof from 1 Chron. xii. 33); and 1 Sam. 
xx. 27 (see ibid., 251). In many of these passages Jefet 
affords interesting material also about the history of the 
calendar among various sectarians and kindred matter (see 
e.g., ibid., 265, n. 2). 

‘ The same thing is again repeated by Sahl (in Pinsker, p. 37; cf. further 
infra, p. 242), Levi b. Jefet in his mynm wo (see or 019, VIII. 56), Jeshua 


b. Jehuda (x31 mwxra, MS. Leyden, 417, f. 89 b), and Aaron b. Elias (17 }:, 
f. 4; the latter two without mentioning Saadiah). 
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3. The kindling of fire on the Sabbath, a question likewise 
often discussed in Karaite polemics. The Karaites, as is 
well known, not only prohibit the kindling of fire on the 
Sabbath, but even the continued burning of anything— 
a severity derived, as I have recently shown (R. £. J., 
XLIV, 174 seq.), from the expanded meaning of the word 
noxdo. Jefet often deals with this subject, viz. Exod. iii. 2 ; 
xx. 10 (Saadiah is mentioned here only cursorily at the 
end: sim jo yor oxds napdx ixno ovnn wp pdsna inn... 
Dx ANDI ND yd ppan fixnds ys wn de we man xd 
nbd pya finnds); xxxv. 3 (this is the detailed passage to 
which Jefet previously refers; Saadiah’s entire proofs are 
here adduced and thoroughly refuted; cf. Pinsker, pp. 18,90); 
Lev. xxiii. 3 (completely the same as on Exod. xxxv. 3); 
Deut. v. 13 (here Saadiah is adduced only anonymously: 
VNTIYON YD NTN WQ-N YSy AOI 1 aps Be Dep Syp IND... 
sb nd bp Aw ; this conception of the word in Judges xv. 5 
is that of Saadiah); xxv. 4 (see J.Q. R., X, 251). 

4. On the time of sacrificing the Paschal offering: Exod. 
xii. 6. This question is notably linked together with the 
Karaite interpretation of the concept o'aqyn j'3, which 
deviates essentially from the Rabbinical: see my remarks 
in R. E.J., XLV, 176 seq. 

5. The fixing of the time of Pentecost, i.e. the interpreta- 
tion of nawn n«nop, one of the differences that the Karaites 
have taken from the Boethusians (see Monatsschrift, XLI, 
206, and J. Q. R., XVI, 407): Lev. xxiii. 15 (edited by 
Hirschfeld, Arabic Chrestomathy, p. 109 seq., Jefet’s most de- 
tailed passage on this subject; cf. alsoJ.Q.R., X, 250, n. 2) ; 
Num. xxxili. 3 (here Jefet refers to the former passage: 
unm xd °B And OND Sy Fads op oxdsde xoyorw 82 771... 
sos navn nano o> pnnepy ‘bp onanetp nxaAN ‘p nad) ; 
Deut. xvi. 9 (very detailed; Saadiah is not expressly 
mentioned here, but is designated as 5in>x N47, once also 
as p2N2755 pxodx jya); Joshua v. 11 (here also Saadiah is 
cited only anonymously: tn nopn nannp jN jo jo oda spp 
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sox swy find ov); Ezek, xlvi. 12 (here also nav signifies 
not festival, but Sabbath ; cf. further below). 

6. Laws of Purity. Of the differences existing between 
Rabbanites and Karaites on this point, the prescriptions 
about menstruous women come in specially for considera- 
tion. There are two points in particular, one concerning 
the interpretation of AnD ‘D7 in Lev. xii. 5, where the 
Karaites follow the severe view of the Sadducees (see Geiger, 
Jiid. Zeitschrift, II, 27; ef. also below), and the other 
dealing with the determination of the colours in the impure 
blood of a menstruous woman, which, according to the 
Talmud, is five-fold (see, e.g., Aaron b. Elia, ny j3, fol. 10a 
seqq.; cf. also Z.f. H. B. IV, 20). Jefet combats Saadiah on 
the first point, on Lev. xii. 7 (Saadiah says here, among 
other things, one must, according to Prov. xxii. 28, follow 
the wise: bid on 755 dyap air pr 754 aie Donde ye oy 
bx pmax wy swe ody dya2 30m 5x axnsde, and this leads 
Jefet to a short digression on the Oral Law); and on the 
second point, on Lev. xv. 19. 

7. Marriage laws, notably one of the most difficult and 
complicated chapters in the legal lore of the Karaites, 
especially in regard to the forbidden degrees of relation- 
ship. Nevertheless, in his controversy with Saadiah, Jefet 
mostly touches only subordinate points, which: are besides 
more of an exegetical nature. Thus, on Lev. xviii. 6, con- 
cerning the expression 1w3 "Nw (cf. Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, 
p- 175; Jefet also considers here the interpretation of Ezra 
x. 3, on which further below); on xviii. 15, on the ex- 
pression 7N?3, which, according to Saadiah, includes also 
the son’s betrothed, so that the words 722 nwx had to be 
added here. Much more detailed is the controversy about 
Levirate marriage, on xviii. 18. Here Jefet follows the 
opinion of ‘Anan, according to which o'nx, in Deut. xxv. 5, 
means not “brethren” but “kindred” (ef. R. £.J., XLV, 
61 seq.), and among other things very thoroughly refutes 
Saadiah’s proof, that just as the prohibition of Lev. xviii. 
16 is limited by the command of Deut. xxv. 5, so also a 
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biblical prohibition can be liable to limitation by another 
command (or, in other words, n> ams ney, ef. RLS, 
XXXIV, 169), as e.g. the prohibition of Exod. xx. 10 by 
the command of Num. xxviii. 91. 

8. Civil law: Exod. xxi. 24 (published and discussed in 
Monatsschrift, XLI, 205), where Jefet upholds the literal 
interpretation of the jus talionis, and at the same time 
disputes with Saadiah, without mentioning his name. 

g. Exegetical and miscellaneous matters: Gen. i. 2 (com- 
municated by Munk, Notice sur Ablow ‘l- Walid, p. 40, n. 1: 
5x ninn jo ann prpnesx Syi jo od: tm...; Saadiah is meant, 
see Ibn Ezra, ad loc.); xv. 9 (a refutation of Saadiah’s alle- 
gorical interpretation of the kinds of beasts mentioned here, 
where the Gaon partly follows the Midrash?; especially 
interesting are Jefet’s concluding words: DX" 'N) NWD 19D... 
Sy Fay idx yoxinds po ADD aMmtays mond “Sy (Aanods 
yo abd sp yxsd pow 2 Syxndy oe mnaNd jo pry indy po 
Fevasdy Apbide nin); xix. 11 (Saadiah is said to have main- 
tained that wx" in xviii. 8 referred to Ishmael and the 
servants of Abraham! In the translation there is no trace 
of this); Exod. iii. 2 (communicated by Pinsker, p. 72; on 
the explanation of wx n>) 3; xi. 4 (? see Munk, l.c., p. 41); 
xxiv. 4 (according to Saadiah what is related here hap- 
pened on Sivan 9g, soon after the Revelation) ; xxx. 12 (on 
mp2 D3‘; Saadiah is quoted here anonymously : “IOND. .. 


1 The words of Jefet in question are: bb. Ty px sAnOWN PID DN... 
MOYESN ATV MON TW 32 OWI Iw Iw OVA SAD or tba fy soa Son 
“PR OID IW NIWA OVI PI) ON 132 12 PI PII KIND OINN TxD. These 
words of Jefet must be the basis of Aaron b. Elias’ conclusions, which are 
interesting though tinged with a philosophical tendency (Gan Eden, f. 159). 
Cf. also Pinsker, p. 66. 

2 This interpretation of Saadiah is also criticized by Dunash b. Labrat 
(no. 7), ef. Ibn Ezra’s 1 new, no. 7, and Lippmann’s notes on it, as well as 
Geiger’s Wiss. Zeitschr., V, 311, and won 012, V, ror. On the Agadic 
interpretation of the Vision of Beasts especially see Steinschneider, Polem. 
u. apolog. Liter., p. 266 seq., and on Saadiah’s principles in his allegories, see 
the passages quoted Monatsschrift, XLI, 208, n. 3. 

3 For the original of Saadiah’s commentary on this verse, see Z..4.T. W., 
I, 152. 

* The particular passage from Saadiah’s commentary on this verse in 
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Sbx fo 55° Noy IND DMD ADD IR ji); Isa. lii. 13 (pub- 
lished by Neubauer, The 53rd Chapter of Isaiah, &e.; on the 
Servant of God); Jer. xxxvi. I (see my 13 DMD 135 ‘NN 
wpm vanz> 125n, p. 31, n.9; the Megillah mentioned here 
cannot possibly mean Echa, as Saadiah following the Talmud 
maintains); Ezek. xlviii. 12 (according to Saadiah the form 
mon would point to a duplication); and Dan. xii. 13 (ed. 
D. S. Margoliouth, p. 151; on the calculation of the year 
of Redemption, see my Miscellen tiber Saadja, Il, 11= 
Monatsschrift, XLIV, 410). 

The tone is mostly calm and agreeable; but the 
demonstration is not always fortunate. But it must be 
remembered that the arguments of Saadiah too are very 
often superficial. The commentaries of Jefet, however, are 
also in this respect of great importance. 

Nothing has yet been discovered of Jefet’s polemical 
work against Saadiah, as has already been observed. On 
the other hand, a work of this kind in Hebrew, directed 
against a pupil of the Gaon, Jacob b. Samuel, has been 
preserved! ; and I have recently expressed the conjecture, 
which still needs verification, that this pupil is identical 
with the Jacob ibn Ephraim mentioned by Qirqisani as his 
interlocutor (so that his full name must have been Jacob ben 
Samuel ibn Ephraim)*. But as the Karaites, and especially 
Jefet, repeat themselves very often, and inasmuch as par- 
ticularly in their anti-rabbinical campaign they almost 
always advance with the same arguments, it is there- 
fore more than probable that the polemical work against 
Jacob contains much that Jefet also adduced against 


German translation: Bacher, Die jiid. Bibelexegese, &c. (Treves, 1892), 
p. 13 seq. 

‘The heading here reads: np wy 2 CowA DNA yeAw Men Ab 
pyr oxvow 72 apyd yp”) nda oy an pa Sym qwbon bn. See corrections 
thereto in Geiger, tom .zw, IV, 19 seq. 

2 See Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, p. 169 seq. On Jefet’s controversial work, 
ibid., p. 180 (reprint, p. xii). It is, at any rate, remarkable that the 
name of Jacob, as far as hitherto known, does not occur even in Jefet’s 
commentaries, 
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Saadiah. One would therefore be justified in briefly ana- 
lysing this polemical work, more especially as Saadiah 
also is expressly mentioned here, in the second poem: 
ond 1935 AWK (i.e. from 4) in Egypt) pwn myo JInbnd mony 
Mpa x2 myo Jay... ‘ey 55> pnw pawn on en 
miyond myn Net prs be (i.e. out of Egypt, ef. Jer. xlvi. 20) 
myfy}ay y2 ney mea AMD sD dandy ow. 

This polemical work consists of three sections in doggerel 
verses of four members, in which, after the manner of the 
Arabic Muwashshah songs, three members of each strophe 
rhyme with one another, whilst the fourth members have 
one common rhyme. The acrostic in all three is alpha- 
betical’. That they all three belong together may be in- 
ferred from the superscription of the third: n1 4’5x woux. 
Possibly these were originally followed by replies in prose. 
Their contents are as follows :— 

In the first section Jefet combats the view that there exists 
an Oral Law revealed by God to Moses, and employs the 
following four proofs: (1) Moses commands Joshua (Deut. 
xxxi, 11?) in the presence of all Israel to read the Torah ; 
there is no mention of an Oral Law. (2) To all questions 
that the son should put to his father, the Torah gives 
(Exod. xiii. 8,14 &c.) such answers as can be derived 
from itself, but not out of any Oral Law existing beside 
it. (3) Moses, in his last exhortation (Deut. xxxii. 7), 
enjoins that questions should be asked of the ancestors, 
the answers to which are contained in the same address: 
so that here also there is no need of an oral supplement. 
(4) God promised the scattered members of his people 
he would turn to them again when they would abandon 
the work of man (ef. Isa. xxix. 13), among which are to 
be understood Mishna, Talmud, and Agada, which men 
invented *, 


! The fourth, with the acrostic in orn Nypn, belongs, as Geiger, 1.c., 
rightly recognizes, to Sahl’s polemical work. 

2 To be sure, we cannot regard this point as an argument against tradition. 
In the last strophe the first two members must be reversed ; nnn ‘wen 
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In section II the same theme is treated, and two proofs 
of Jacob b. Samuel for the authenticity of the Oral Law are 
refuted. From Jer. xvii. 21, 22 Jacob seems to have urged 
that the Pentateuchal laws need a supplementary Oral Law, 
because it does not follow from the Torah that one may not 
carry a burden on the Sabbath, as the prophet here insists. 
Jefet replies that this prohibition is to be derived from 
Num. iv. 13, because here the carrying of a burden is called 
work (noxbo nwyd; and the sons of Kehat had only parts 
of the tabernacle to carry). The second proof, which Jacob 
repeated after Saadiah, was that from 1 Chron. xxiv. 19. 
Here the words \¥ “wxN3, which refer to the twenty-four 
priestly divisions, must necessarily refer to the command 
of an Oral Law, as there is nothing of it contained in the 
Written Law. Whereupon Jefet again replies, that 1my¥ "wx3 
particularly refers to the service of the priests (hence to 
Num. xviii. 7); but the twenty-four divisions were indeed 
first introduced by David’. 

In section III various ordinances and institutions are 
discussed: on the one hand, it is shown that the data of 
Scripture for these completely suffice, contrary to the view 
of the Rabbis; and on the other hand again, that a part of 
them are not of biblical origin, as the Rabbis maintain, 
and hence they cannot have any validity whatsoever. For 
example, the Priestly Blessing? is expressly enjoined in the 
Torah (Num. vi. 23); but its details, as in many similar 
commandments,.are to be derived by means of the thirteen 


ww (i.e. the Oral Law) nem AnWwon FAA pwns 72 OI Pon Ans ‘A 
(1 Sam. xii. 21) smn IN 12 Ye ety ery Nb OD avd. 

1 Saadiah can only have asserted that the priests were already grouped 
into divisions in the time of Moses, but not into twenty-four, for this 
number is ascribed to David in the Talmud also (Taanit Babli, 27a; 
‘“Tosefta,” IV, 2, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 219). Cf. also Commentary on 
Chronicles, ed. Kirchheim, p. 36 seq.; Hai’s “ Responsum” in mmo ninp, 
ed. Wertheimer, no. 20, as well as Maimonides and Nahmanides, ‘‘Precepts,” 
no. 26. See also Zunz, Literaturg. d. syn. Poesie, p. 206. 

2 This and the following points must, therefore, have been advanced 
by Jacob as arguments for the necessity of an Oral Law, 
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Rules of Interpretation (which, as is known, the Karaites 
also accepted)'. The libation at sacrifices is biblical, but 
the water-libation is a capricious addition to the words 
of God (for 2 Sam. xxiii. 16, e.g. has nothing to do with 
sacrifices), and hence to be avoided. Again, the singing 
of the Levites belongs to the nature of their service, and 
had no need to be enjoined; and if at the offering of 
firstborns a hymn of thanksgiving was sung, a similar 
hymn with instruments must have accompanied sacrifices. — 
In Ezra x. 3 the Rabbis refer 07» to the children, that is 
to say, these were also expelled from Judaism. But this 
is revolting; the word rather refers only to the mothers ?.— 
The different o’nyw were devised by the Talmudists, and 
it was particularly the Rabbis rather than the Karaites 
(however the latter can determine without an Oral Law 
what kinds of work are permitted on the Sabbath and 
what forbidden), who had to ask themselves how it came 
about that in this law, which claims to be of Divine origin, 
there should be so many differences of opinion. This last 


reproach is notably repeated by all Karaite controversialists. 

13. Sahl b. Masliah ha-Kohen (Abu ’l-Surri) is one of 
the most prominent, but also of the most fanatical Karaites 
of the older period’. He is generally considered very 


1 The thirteen Rules are also used by ‘Anan and the earliest Karaites, see 
Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 208. Cf. also Harkavy, Stud.u. Mitt., VIII, 1, p. xi. 

2 Cf. Pinsker, p. 23, n. 12, and Geiger, l.c., 21. 

’ For the literature on him see Steinschneider, Cat. Lugd., p. 294; 
Die hebr. Ubers., p. 964, n. 306; and Z. f. H. B., VI, 184. The short article 
on Sahl in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, s. v. (X, 636; by Ochser), is written 
without any special knowledge of the subject and is not without a comic 
touch, for Sahl is said to have been one of the Rechabites! The Masliah 
ha-Kohen (Alphab. 4713), or Masliah Abu ’l-Sarri (Alphab. 62 ») quoted 
twice by Hadassi, was perhaps the son of Sahl also cited by the author 
of the Hilluk (cf. Pinsker, p. 106, 1. 10; Pinsker, p. 87, n. 2, considers 
him to be the father of Sahl). On the other hand, the Masliah b. Sahl 
ha-Kohen and Sahl b. Salah (see J. Q. R., XVII, 632), mentioned in a 
Pentateuch Codex of the Karaite Synagogue, might have been descendants 
of our Sahl b. Masliah. These two are brought into connexion with the 
Massorete, Michael b. Uzziel, who probably lived in the twelfth century 
(see Steinschneider, Arab. Liter. d. Juden, § 167). 
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much older than Jefet, but the fact was overlooked that 


in the oft-mentioned list of Saadiah’s disputants he also 
mentions Abi Ali Hasan al-Basri, i.e. Jefet. On the other 
hand, Aaron b. Joseph, in his commentary on Lev. xv. 25, 
expressly states that Jefet combats a view of Sahl (fol. 25a: 
ANA SwawA py FDI AYN OXY Ay bap WI FAIA MyW... 
ee mat xd) ADT OWA OY NdmNs_DTANKA Adsow ane drsem 
awdeo xy xdy ant Sy soxna ynod pyar end 5% nba ny 
3) 035), which indeed occurs in the commentary of 
the former, although anonymous (see Munk, Notice sur 
Abou ’l-Walid, p. 6, n. 2). In any case, such anonymous 
citations are no convincing proofs, for the view represented 
by Sahl could be that of a much older Karaite exegete!. 
But another circumstance must be considered. In his pole- 
mical work (soon to be mentioned) against Jacob b. Samuel, 
Sahl speaks of letters and various questions which this 
Jacob addressed to him (see Pinsker, p. 26: ‘Sx nan> Ty 
bv n3x3; and p. 36: ndxw nya) nosn wpa yyod ox any ans 
ny a xd ndxw min qed on... ney a woo mdxwn 
&c.), and as Jacob was a pupil of Saadiah’, Sahl can have 
written his work at the latest circa 960. He was thus 
most probably a contemporary of Jefet, of the same age, 
and wrote about 960-1000. In agreement with this are 
the statements of Ibn al-Hiti that Sahl in his commentary 
on Leviticus controverted Joseph b. Noah, and that he 
was probably his contemporary, and further, that Levi 
b. Jefet controverted Sahl in his law-book*. Joseph b. 


1 Thus Munk concluded (1. ¢., p. 12), on the ground of such anonymous 
quotations, that Jefet is later than Jeshua b. Jehuda. 

2 See above, p. 235. 

’ In Karaite literature now Sahl, now Jefet is put forward. See, e. g., 
Hadassi, 178 > and 2, 213 5 and wv, 236 m (where "ym ram), 241 DB, 257 
1 and +1; Aaron b. Joseph on Num., f. a9 b; Aaron b. Elias, j1y }:, f. 5ad, 
167 c, 168b, 170a, and 71m 1) on Num., f. 45 b, &. The name of Sahl 
does not seem to have yet been found in Jefet. 

* J.Q. Re, TX, 433, La: van Pode weNyD JRD (MON IN ON) TIN TWPRON.. 
PR Aww AypK2 WINN °D MEPN2 TNd m2 72 HOY apy; ibid., 1. 1a: Rn... 
(ms, 7285) 9p) TINd ION TIN ObpOdN pRr 'D (°by 1aN DoyNdN ja TYD 138 Coyne *y) 
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Noah died (according to Ibn al-Hiti) in 393 of the Hegira 
(= 1002-3), and Levi wrote at the beginning of the eleventh 
century’, That Sahl speaks of the period of Saadiah as of 
that of his predecessors, agrees with these facts (see Pinsker, 
p. 36: ‘DINan ‘D3 AID ‘2d)). 

Sahl also composed a special controversial work against 
Saadiah, which he mentions in the same list, and which 
is likewise lost. But he must have disputed violently 
with the Gaon in his other works also, of which two, 
both in Arabic, deserve particular consideration. In the 
first place, there is a commentary on the Pentateuch, of 
which a fragment on Deuteronomy is said to exist in a 
MS. in St. Petersburg (Z. A. T. W., I, 157). The part on 
Deuteronomy was also used in an anonymous Karaite 
compilation of the year 1351 (MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2498, Cat. 
Margol., I, no. 334, ef. also below No. 38). But another MS. 
fragment on Exodus, at St. Petersburg, is said to belong 
perhaps also to Sahl, and here there are two passages 
against Saadiah. In the one (communicated by Harkavy, 
Stud. u. Mitt., V, 225) Saadiah’s contention, that ‘Andn 
taught that the new month should be fixed by observation 
of the moon only in order that the Mahommedans (whose 
custom was the same) should appoint him head of the 
Jews, is rebutted with great indignation. The reproach 
is levelled against himself, that in his attempt to succeed 
to the leadership he relied upon the Mahommedans and 
desecrated the Sabbath, and that during the strife with 
David b. Zakkai, his opponents turned to every com- 
munity with a ban against the man who wanted to attain 
office in such a manner. In another passage (communi- 
cated by the same in his edition of Qirgisani, p. 254, n. 4, 
and Otcherki, I, 11, n. 3) Saadiah’s assumption, that the 


> vio8 mzo pp Dp (ms. %y) my Shy sypen oyndx [moNd can only 
refer to Abu Said, i.e. to Levi; see Steinschneider, Z. f. H. B., 1.c.]; ibid., 
1, 19: FO) POY NPT NW WO Woo pO Wi CL. ye) wo Feo Pope ro °p 
yx FSR DION DAD M. md m2 pad TMSpRs °D IDR TAN OdstN SNP NO. 

1 See my Ziir jiid.-arab. Litter., p. 6. 
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calculation of the calendar was first introduced in conse- 
quence of the advent of Sadok and Boethos, is disputed. 
But I have already expressed the conjecture that the author 
of this fragment is perhaps Hasan b. Mashiah (see p. 224). 
A second important work of Sahl was a niyon 15D in 
Arabic (of which there are fragments in St. Petersburg), 
with a Hebrew introduction (edited by Harkavy in }DN0 
on, I, no. 13=y"bnn, 1879, cols. 639-43), which contains 
much valuable information about the Jews in Jerusalem 
in the time of the author (see R. FE. J., XLVIII, 154), and 
is also otherwise very interesting. According to Stein- 
schneider (Z. f. H.B., VI, 185), this work is perhaps identical 
with the o'7 “2D of Sahl cited by Samuel al-Magribi 
(Pinsker, p. 144). But it is more probable that Sahl 
treated ritual and civil law matters in two works, like 
Benjamin al-Nahawendi before him, of whose myon 15D 
some fragments have recently become known (collected 
by Harkavy, Stud. vu. Mitt., VIII, 1, pp. 175-84), and whose 
on" aD on Civil Law is printed under the title (probably 
invented later) of j22 nxwo. In his law-book also, as 
a matter of course, Sahl disputed with Saadiah, and per- 
haps this book is the origin of a passage (communicated 
by Harkavy in Saadiah’s Guwvres, IX, p. xlii) in which 
the Fayumite is reproached with not recognizing analogy 
as a legal noun, contrary to the Thirteen Rules instituted 
by the Talmudists: xp mp vids aby sip yx (oveds x) dip 
poow parma aia odya ena dbxa avona omwys ov 934 
1» mbxp xo Jam yrwhe *D oxide por 45x mux wat by 
MD Nw Aad) ne? ATNA MID AAwy why jo OAD MN AY 
1 That Saadiah did not hold the Agada as a standard authority follows 
also from the above-mentioned fragment of his polemical work against 
Ibn Saqaweihi (No. 2), where he reproaches the latter with having 
derived arguments for his assertions not from Mishna, Mekhilta, and 
Targum, but from Agadot, from unauthenticated writings, and from 
Piyutim (J. Q. R., XIII, 664: xy mwnbe ob xno wi mp “yy two od 
85 IND PO NTEDID MWUNON PO NTSPI Iw M2 NN NON) OWINN NH ONdadohe 


PRX Aaande pO NTEPN Ny ww). It is also interesting to establish the 
fact that the expression 7728 721 5 p20 Pm, which also occurs in Sherira 
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ben Sy peop neyo rdypy od onaxd oxrpdar dxndnoxds ody S5n 
boobs op Ai ame. 

Moreover, according to a conjecture of Harkavy, Sahl is 
perhaps the author of an Arabic lampoon against Saadiah, 
in which is included a similar Hebrew lampoon of one of 
Saadiah’s most ardent opponents, namely, of the Gaon Aaron 
(orKhalaf, ef. R. E. J., XLIX, 300) ibn Sarjado, as well as the 
libellous document of the deposition of David b. Zakkai 
(edited as far as extant, and completely discussed last, by 
Harkavy, Stud. wu. Mitt., V, 222 seq.). In any case Sahl’s 
authorship is very doubtful, for in the first place the pre- 
viously mentioned fragment on Exodus, which offers some 
parallels to this lampoon, originates rather from Ben Mashiah 
than from Sahl; and in the second place, Harkavy himself 
admits that everything seems to point to the Karaite author 
of this work having been a contemporary of Saadiah, and 
having lived in Iraq. But we know that Sahl probably 
wrote in the last third of the tenth century, and that he 


sojourned in Jerusalem?. Besides, as this work is purely 
personal, and does not touch on any legal or other points 
of difference between Rabbanites and Karaites, it does not 
exactly fall within the scope of this dissertation, and it 
is only mentioned here incidentally. 

Sahl, like Jefet, composed a polemical work, not only 


(see Eshkol, ed. Auerbach, II, 47) and Hai (Responsa, ed. Lyck, no. 98), is 
already found in Saadiah, and was perhaps coined by him. 

1 Harkavy wavers between Sahl and Jeshua b. Jehuda, but the author- 
ship of the first should be more probable: see his polemical work (soon 
to be mentioned) against Jacob b. Samuel (in Pinsker, p. 26): "n[\]o "7 
DAbw OD MN. WD Nd Nwon oy Ap. TAN we ONoWA ea wD Nd) OMIT 
nw mn AyD merry when Awnen. [It may be remarked, by the way, 
that the passage cited in Cuvres, 1. c., from a commentary on Exodus, 
is actually derived from Jefet’s commentary, on xxi. 33 ; see above, p. 231, 
n. I.)} 

2 This follows not only from the preface to the mynn ‘dD mentioned 
above, but also from many passages of the polemical work against Jacob 
b. Samuel; see, e.g., Pinsker, p. 27 below : °22 nx Vm (NN WIPO MI IN 
‘»y, and so forth (wip ma here in the sense of the Arabic (wJi\l cay, 
i.e. Jerusalem), 
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against Saadiah, but also against his pupil, Jacob b, 
Samuel, which has now been edited from a copy of Elias b. 
Baruch Jerushalmi (Pinsker, p. 25 seq.)!. Elias is probably 
also the author of the title nd» nnain or nnann na. It 
is written in Hebrew, but Sahl also intended to publish 
it eventually also in Arabic, so that those ignorant of 
Hebrew could also read it (p. 25: an37 pwns ans ‘wh... 
‘oy nem pwd yy xdv 12 sap yynd dayne nwa nin), but 
we do not know whether he carried out this project. Sahl’s 
work has more the character of a reply, as it was preceded 
by letters of Jacob to Sahl, both in Hebrew and in 
Arabic?, In any case the assertion of a controversialist 
so passionate and relentless as Sahl was, seems rather 
comical, that he took up his pen against Jacob only 
because the latter in his polemics indulged in irony and 
sarcasm (p. 31: ami ‘nen Nd opr aan Abndnns pat 13 Yb 
pain nbx). The style is lively, but too pathetic and too 
propagandist*®. Here and there one also meets various 
Arabisms *. 

The polemical work in its existing condition is not a 
uniform composition. At the beginning there is a poem 
with the acrostic pin osann nypo Np ynon myo 32 bap 5, 


? Corrections and variants in Geiger, yan2 wx, IV, 22seq. Cf. also 
Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, pp. 180, 181. 

2 Cf. above, p. 239, then the passage (in Pinsker, p. 239) = N28 “8 NIN») 
Sxpow prwda. 

8’ Many expressions are verbally repeated here and in the above- 
mentioned Hebrew preface to the myn ’p, thus, e. g., xb MoD Ny ON) 
San mm mui nn by (yon, col. 639, 1. 34, and Pinsker, p. 43, 1. 16) ; 
wow pw ymdt oy spat “a ina pean pr mnw wa nvoxn... (ibid., 
1. 2, from bottom Pinsker, p. 31, 1. 10). Pinsker, p. 31,1. 1 seq., is acomplete 
Kinna. Sahl could not free himself, too, from Talmudical turns of exe 
pression, see Pinsker, 24, 1. 3 from bottom : oxy) M12 wp PN (from 
the Boraita mn p:p). Also interesting is the phrase (p. 26, 1. 22): 1maNn 
Dd) myn pr bap, which reminds one of the well-known swww7 5ap. 

¢ Thus wipon mm: for Jerusalem (see above, n. 3), then the expression 
Onn nypo (=porwdx pra? see following note), &c. 

5 Divided in Pinsker by mistake into two (pp. 26 and 24), and the other 
half ascribed to Jefet, see Geiger, l.c., p. 20, That the poem forms 
a rounded-off whole is shown by the conclusion (p. 25); on the other 

R2 
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in which it is particularly and emphatically shown that 
the Oral Law cannot be of divine origin, as the teachers 
of the Mishna themselves were of divided opinion on many 
questions. Probably to this poem was attached an epistle, 
the beginning of which is missing', and in which gram- 
matical and even orthographical errors of Jacob are pointed 
out, Sahl remarking that he found nearly sixty such 
errors in the letters of his opponent (p. 72: 3p A277 Wh 
TMI ‘nyo maw ovw). But as a matter of fact, the 
errors branded by Sahl (where, e.g. "11'D2, ADD, NTP, &e., 
are written plene) are not errors at all, for this mode of 
writing was usual in the time of the Geonim in order 
to facilitate the reading of words without vowels. 

The actual controversy begins with the words (p. 27): 
‘oy °22 NN amnd ‘NX wIPON Mao WN, and is addressed to 
Jacob b. Samuel; but it is really directed principally 
against the Rabbanites, as it is more in the nature of an 
admonitory and missionary pamphlet, in which Sahl 
appeals incessantly to the followers of the Talmud to 
abandon their former conduct and to walk in the only 
right way, the way of the Karaites: “Have mercy, O 
Israelites,” he exclaims in one passage (p. 34), “ upon your 
souls and your children! Behold, the light is burning, 
and the sun shines forth (i.e. Karaism). Choose for your- 
selves the good path, where there is living water, and walk 


hand, in the poem as well as in the epistle and in the actual polemical 
work, one and the same phrase of Jacob b. Samuel, in which the word 
m7 occurs, is alluded to: see p. 24, 1. 4 from bottom; p. 27, 1. 16, and 
p. 30, 1. 14 from bottom. By o-nn Sahl understands his rather strict co- 
religionists, see p. 36, 1. 17: OTM “MN 79> NO Nba wre any (cf. also 
p. 26, 1. 1: OTT WAIN VP? 9D WT OY UTR TR NTT OD...) 

1 This follows from the opening words (p. 27, 1. 16): maxi %x nan>d Ty 
yro. The piece, p. 25, 1, 26-——-p. 26, 1.5, seems to be the continuation of 
p. 27, 1. 3 from bottom (if the words of Elias Jerushalmi, p. 25, 1. 24, refer 
to it: pods ma m7 and rae ner ceo man mawn 9% ww p01?) ; and 
here also the conclusion shows that this epistle forms an independent 
whole. According to Elias (p. 25, 1.12), Sahl is said to have written 
besides this epistle ten further replies (i.e. letters most likely) to Jacob. 
But is this based on reality ? 
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not in a waste and waterless land (i.e. Talmudism),” &c. 
“Brethren!” he exclaims in another passage (p. 43), 
“hearken not unto those who say that the Karaites (‘23 
Np) wish you evil. God forbid! Verily we pray unto 
God, that he should have mercy upon his people, the 
remnant of Israel, and be mindful of the Jove for our 
forefathers. We write all this only out of love for you: 
circumcise the foreskin of your heart, for the time has 
come to awake from the sleep of the exile.” In a similar 
strain he goes on reproving the Rabbanites repeatedly for 
their numerous sins, and accuses them of transgressing 
many prescriptions of the law respecting diet, purity, 
marriage, and the Sabbath (pp. 28-30, 32)1, of being 
devoted to superstition (p. 32)*, &. And if many of the 
Rabbanites of Palestine have entered upon a better course, 
that is due to the influence of the Karaites (p. 33), whose 
ascetic mode of life Sahl describes in eloquent words 
(p. 31). The allegorical allusions of many verses are also 
interesting, as, e.g. Canticles i. 8 (p. 34), and iii. 7 (p. 36; 


ef. Geiger, l.c., p. 24); Zech. xi. 12 (ibid.) and 14 (p. 42). 
In the last verse he makes the staff ny) symbolize the 
empire of the heathen nations, which is styled “grace,” 
because these nations have not destroyed the religion of 
Israel; by the staff o51n is meant the yoke of the two 
women (Zech. v. 9), i.e. of the two Jeshiboth in Sura and 
Pumbaditha, which by means of Talmud and Agada “have 


1 They are mostly such prescriptions in which the Karaites differ from 
the Rabbanites, and are inclined to the severer view ; thus, with regard 
to the enjoyment of an embryo (>w or ¢127) and of the fat tail (75x), the 
adoption of a minimum (o”nyw) in the mixing of clean and unclean food, 
the marrying of a step-sister (18 MtN n3) and a childless sister-in-law 
(mmr), &e. Almost all Karaites, from Qirgisini and Salmon toFirkowitsch, 
are not tired of repeating these complaints. 

? This passage is of especial interest for the history of culture : ~~... 
Dw os Oh) ONIPI DIY SNIW? 922 MPO P2 AM AMY Ny ITN whnw 
OIE ap Sy mn OPops wscat wee Sa ocy “9 DOM on js 
Dam pdm i $95 prs bo worn by onpy ow oats by ome orp 
“dy ONO OPA Map 42 (WyySSY9=) (partly repeated in Hadassi, Alphab. 
104; cf. also Bacher, Agada d, Tann., I?, 354, n. 5). 
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destroyed the vineyard of the Lord” (mxay ’n D132 p*>anp). 
This staff will now be broken, i.e. the traditional writings 
will be given over to destruction, and thus their declaration 
(nIns in the sense of Jinx, Job xv. 17!) will be suppressed ?. 

As can be seen, there is hardly anything of a personal 
controversy here with Jacob b. Samuel, but the attack is 
all the more violent against his teacher, Saadiah, whose 
name is accompanied by abusive epithets (p. 40: yun 7n 
aon qt [Seq] py nx nei men aynom Ayn yn worn 
wpy meen ny}, also: [pun on ‘pimaT] ‘Mp wpyn ‘pin’an AMD). 
Besides the passage already quoted in this dissertation, where 
Sahl relates that Saadiah avoided disputing with Karaites, 
and did not publish his anti-Karaite writings during his 
lifetime, whereupon there follows a list of the Karaite 
controversialists (Pinsker, p. 37); it is also related of the 
Fayumite that in consequence of his persuasive arts? a 
dispute about the festivals broke out between the Pales- 
tineans and the Babylonians, so that they observed the 
festivals on different days, and hurled the ban against one 
another. I have shown (J. Q. R., X, 154) that what is meant 
here is Saadiah’s campaign against Ben Meir, in the year 
g21, which is now pretty well explained, and that Sahl’s 
statements rest upon facts throughout. 

Much more detailed is a complete excursus in which 
Saadiah’s well-known theory of the great age of the 
calculation of the calendar is refuted (Pinsker, p. 37,1. 7 
from bottom—p. 42, ]. 25)%. Only one of the Gaon’s 


 Jefet interprets this word similarly in Cant. iii. 2 (ed. Barges, p. 41), 
although he gives a different allegorical explanation to the entire 
verse. In his MS. commentary, ad loc., he refers to the vision of the two 
women to the Talmudic colleges of both countries, Palestine and Babylon 
(PRIDSNA NSNSR) ONTSNI FTANdN NR pooh nD Ow) O’Nw NON ...; and 
further : 45x Todas mMwder prepoe PNANSR NON OM OW?) OND NONI... 
Nope PNR 'p NTrp1). Cf. also Hadassi, f. 10a infra (letters w and n). 

2 Pinsker, p. 28: O'W28 AND WN DIVEN 11 TH 2b, a play on words. 

$ This excursus is not free from errors and repetitions, which cannot 
well be removed here. Whether Saadiah is meant by the myn (p. 28, 1. 14), 
as Geiger (1. c., p. 23) presumes, is uncertain. 
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proofs is there combated, namely, that from 1 Chron. 
xii. 33: bene ney no mynd onyd aya yt sae an. 
The sons of Issachar had, according to Gaon, under- 
standing of the times (i. e. of the principles of the calendar), 
and let Israel know when they should “ make,” i.e. observe, 
the festivals. The verb nwvy is also used of the observance 
of festivals, see Deut. xvi. 1, 10, 13, Sahl replies, not 
without humour, that the sons of Issachar fixed only the 
time of the paschal offering (for Deut. xvi. 1 refers only fo 
this), of Pentecost, and of Tabernacles, but not that of the 
remaining festivals, in connexion with which that verb is 
not used. On the other hand, they must have taught the 
order of the festival offerings, the recurrence of the Sabbath, 
&e., because here wyn (Num. xxix. 39) and mwy) (Deut. v. 
15) are used respectively. In the same way the counsellors 
of Ahasuerus must have calculated the calendar, because 
they are called onyn ‘yy (Esther i. 13). Finally, Saadiah 
contradicts himself, as he elsewhere maintains that the 
fixing of the calendar lay in the hands of the Sanhedrim, 
and he contradicts the Talmud, which speaks of torches 
used as signals on the determination of the new month, and 
of witnesses who were questioned about the new moon, and 
who, on that account, might desecrate the Sabbath (see 
Mishna, Rosh ha-Shanah, I1)!. Indeed, Sahl continues, the 
command for the observation of the calendar follows from 
Gen. i. 14, Ps. lxxxix. 38 and civ. 19, and calculation is 


1 These objections are repeated, partly in the same words, by Jefet and 
his son Levi, then by Jeshua b. Jehuda and Aaron b. Elias, see above, 
p. 231. The words of the last but one (MS. Leyden, 417, f. 89b) are as 
follows: p2enn nyt AVIA W. PEM WRX ony? AI IY Www 220) WX O71 
tere nym by my op by ome $2) WX OMT My DA pend ony vox 
PRI WN 737 by TACT 7D ‘NT DME WO Pm A ON Wwe Tal OR Dw cd9 
[£. 90a] my xb m > ‘am (cf. R.£.J., XLIV, 183, n. 4) TPs IM Mm MH 
aw et ox 2m mondo ory Apa yi AN nv 1 NPT Oak WOR WR dy 
929 TD TM WWW? 230 WY I OF WR OWT ON IMR wT ICA pwn be 
Dry) Aya YT TD WON WT ONT aN ODM API YW (2 Chr. ii. 12) OT 5522 WR 
ame reso °D ‘mM (i.e. null) Sox xm m [72 02] aT PD IMR WON WR cy 
DY wy NOX Ww 2 12 pont psi (Esther i. 13) OnyA yy OMI TOT WOR 
PMN mrp ONT Od) NVR A Tw 77 ODN. 
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strictly forbidden according to Deut. xviii. 101. Sahl also 
does not miss the opportunity of dealing a blow at the 
Talmud. He says that Saadiah’s strange interpretation of 
the verse in question is not to be wondered at, as he only 
follows his teachers (i.e. the Talmudists), who have made 
assertions that are not less comical, e.g. when they deduce 
the commandment about Kiddush on Sabbath and festivals 
from Exod. xx. 8°, or when they order the trumpet to be 
blown to confound Satan (see Rosh ha-Shanah, 16 b supra), 
&ec. Finally, in support of the statement that the Talmudists 
also speak of an observation of the moon, Sahl (p. 41, 1. 19 
seq.) quotes a story that is said to be derived from the 
Talmud, but which has quite the character of the biblical 
stories of the Koran. Here also are truth and fiction inter- 
woven, and the most diverse passages of the Talmud are 
welded together*. But it is not impossible that Sahl had 


1 That is to say, the calculation of the calendar system is to be regarded 
as sorcery and astrology. This strange assertion is first found in Daniel 
al-Qumisi (9th cent.), and must have been advanced already by ‘An&n, see 
Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt, VIII, 1, 189: myn 2d *p ¥72 OMpSR wrt Sy 
TRI NI 1:2 VAP Ja NSW NF INI OWMowWAT PIV me ave ww 29 Vor 
4 DOW pawns vw oy vem wd wd wm par .20 OCP oD’ 
2) Dw. 

2 P, 40, 1, 26: AeyDy VIN PI PY WodT DYN, OPI NOE ON... 
NIC DY NR VI pI UN Ww Pd NAT OY MX WI PINEI Wor 7x O22 wy’ Marx 
yo ove (1. wraps) wp by oor 0D peo (77 by) wo PT Op WI wp) 
a7 "8D RY OY NR IN jyO) Yn po Myo am nrw be) per. nn 
[on] poo moran. [em mow) onsn2 nT tay 2 mon Yn p22 myer 
Dp MIO ama7 pe «(Prox A I! OED PIRI) OMNI NT Tay 12 MIN 
OO Myww yo mMeRA moon an Ad Poor “21 pwn parr (1. ret) roe Syn D7 
32 MAW Ws "9 PW AID NMdZ2 MW) PIs xXorypa (1. 1277) 12797 yw 
mena (1. naw mm) navd nawo (1. prey) wd ny INN OVIND O'PIOD Ory ‘2 
42) DT by) mbpna oy (1p by) AR DT bn. This Boraitha agrees neither 
with the passage in the Mekhilta, ad loc., nor with Pesachim, 106a, but is 
taken from the Halachot Gedolot, beginning of 751m wp mq, ef. also 
rm ows, IT, no. 25. 

3 Cf. e.g. Rosh ha-Shana, 25a, Menahot, 29a, Shebuot, 31a, Berachot, 
63b,&c. In consequence of the conflict that broke out between Gamliel II 
and Joshua b. Hanania, the former, in conjunction with Akiba and Tarfon, 
is said to have introduced the nineteen-year cycle, and to have abolished 
the observation of the moon: (pew ‘11 Rap’ ey2 JID HA) OF Aw... 
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before him some apocryphal Boraithoth. Hadassi, who 
adopted the same story, with a few unimportant deviations 
(Eshkol, Alphab., 192 N-1941), probably drew from Sahl. 

14. An anonymous Karaite author, whose work (in 
Arabic) is partly extant in a St. Petersburg MS., and who 
(among other things) controverted a passage from Saadiah’s 
Arabic commentary on the %>3n 78D (edited by Harkavy; 
Stud. u. Mitt., V, 195), must likewise belong to the tenth 
century. Evidence of his antiquity is afforded by the 
fact that he quotes nobody but ‘Andin, Benjamin al-Naha- 
wendi, and Saadiah. This Karaite quotes from the work 
of Saadiah just mentioned, that the compilation of the 
Mishna began forty years after the restoration of the second 
Temple and was closed 130 years after its destruction, thus 
amounting (as the second Temple stood 420 years, accord- 
ing to tradition) to 510 years’; secondly, that there were 
eleven generations of Mishna-doctors (see ib. 196, n. 11); 
and thirdly, that the latter generation fixed the Mishna in 
writing because they feared, in consequence of the cessation 
of prophecy and the increasing dispersion, that the tradition 
might fall into oblivion. The anonymous Karaite replies 
(see ib. 196, n. 13), that if the Mishna rests on true tradition, 
why was such a long period necessary for its compilation, 
whence the many differences of opinion, &e. They are the 
usual objections that all the older Karaites advance in 
their controversy upon these points: e. g. Qirqisani, section 
ii, chap. 13 seq.?; Salmon b. Jeroham (ef. J. Q. R., VII, 
(1. 22 03/2, i.e. 973 27222 2 = ew ma) 3 0% 2 ND ey MI pravn yw08M 
0) ww rx bon ow 02 puay ‘3. ww 1D. 

1 In the original it reads: 720 PYIW JO 7.WI5N PITTI WITIN NIWON PR... 
PID Ww FPN 03 PH Maw aNd Ww Aa poody Fx vpy aNd MIN v2 P2753. 
These numbers do not agree with one another (for 420—40+ 150= 530), 
and Harkavy (p. 195, n. 6) therefore emends wy) AND DNS into pay ‘n /5, 
but it must be corrected reversely prs) fxn into pas tren. The last 
date is given by Saadiah himself in his polemical work against Ibn 
Saqaweihi (J. Q. R., XVI, 108, 1. 4 from bottom): near np wR oN... 
AD Sp UNA MIX INIT WI PN Awe. 

2 Only a part of chaps, 14 and 15 (see above, p. 218) is preserved, where 
in chap. 14 Saadiah’s arguments for the authenticity of the Oral Law are 
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687 seq.); Jefet b. “Ali on. Exod. xxi. 33 (see ib. n. 6, and 
above, p. 232), &e. It may here be observed that both, 
QirgisAni and Jefet, make verbal quotations from Saadiah 
on the questions dealt with here, and it is therefore possible 
that both used the Arabic commentary on the ‘b37 750. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


advanced, and in chap.15 they are refated (partly edited in Z. f. H. B., IIT, 
175,176). Yet Qirgi Ani says here expressly that he will deal with this 
theme again in further chapters, and that he has already dealt with it in 
chap. 13 (MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2580, f. 49a): 72 (*OVESX °X) TMISN ND ND NI 

+ DNDION TO TPINN NOD PYIINdR AID °D MIND AMR yRr Apr Ope FED po 
m:ttp *popnde porte ee yoy Nooroe RJD TNDTA ND NOND . 2 NOD ATW) 
TPE TOM BI yoy yypde po pa xo 1211 Fonds pa Aen war mw mic 
oe Hirt nor no fay my yo pba anton vey AbAbe anade tp Toi) soTOER DPA 
PR NTTINY. 


(In a second Article, this account of the Karaite-Saadiah 
controversies will be brought down to the nineteenth century.) 
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THE FRANKFORT RABBINICAL 
CONFERENCE: 1845". 


THE second meeting of the “Conference of the Rabbis 
of Germany*” took place at Frankfort on the Main, July 
15-28, 1845; those present were: A. Adler of Worms, 
S. Adler of Alzey, J. Auerbach of Frankfort, Ben Israel of 
Coblentz, David Einhorn of Birkenfeld, S. Formstecher 
of Offenbach, Z. Frankel of Dresden, A. Geiger of Breslau °, 
Gosen of Marburg, Giildenstein of Buchau, S. Herxheimer 
of Bernburg, L. Herzfeld of Brunswick, M. Hess of Stadt- 
Lengsfeld, S. Holdheim of Schwerin, S. Hirsch of Luxem- 
bourg, Hoffmann of Waldorf, J. Jolowiez of Kulm, I. M. Jost 
of Frankfort, J. Kahn of Trier, J. Maier of Stuttgart, 
L. Philippson of Magdeburg, M. Reiss of Altbreisach, 
G. Salomon of Hamburg, L. Schott of Randegg, J. Sobernheim 
of Bingen, L. Stein of Frankfort, L. Siisskind of Wiesbaden, 
A. Treuenfels of Weilburg, H. Wagner of Mannheim, and 
B. Wechsler of Oldenburg. L. Stein, the recently chosen 
rabbi of the Frankfort congregation was elected President ; 


1 Article VI of the series on The Reform Movement in Judaism. 

2 Die Versammlung der Rabbiner Deutschlands; this was the official 
name adopted at Brunswick ; see Protokolle, 87; this name was changed at 
Frankfort to Die Versammlung deutscher Rabbiner (Conference of 
German Rabbis). 

3 Geiger wrote a series of articles which appeared just before the 
convening of the conference in which he set forth what he thought 
the conference should stand for and aim to accomplish; see ‘ Einige 
Ansichten iiber die nichste Rabbinerversammlung,”’ Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums, IX, 322 ff., 340 ff., 386 ff., 398 ff.; the closing words of these 
articles express clearly his idea of the object of the conferences; “the 
only purpose that should be kept in mind is to strengthen the religious 
spirit of the present generation ; all outgrown forms that have ceased to 
further the religious sentiment must be either abrogated or changed in 
accordance with the new life that the Jewish people are living now.” 
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A. Geiger, Vice-President, and I. M. Jost and S. Hirsch, 
Secretaries. 

The Frankfort Conference is notable because of the full 
and thorough discussion that the report of the Commission 
on Liturgy received at the hands of the rabbis present. 
This commission, appointed at Brunswick, reported through 
its chairman, J. Maier, of Stuttgart. The discussion of this 
report occupied the greater portion of the session ; for nine 
days (July 15-24) the members of the conference debated 
the various recommendations of the report; the discussion 
was conducted on a very lofty and scholarly plane and in 
the course thereof many striking things were said ; although 
most of the rabbis present leaned decidedly towards reform, 
still the conservative side was represented, and as will be 
seen the recommendations were by no means radical in 
character although of a reforming tendency throughout. 
The men gathered at Frankfort were for the most part 
open-minded and clear-sighted ; they combined a thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew lore with a keen appreciation of the 
religious conditions in the Jewish communities and fear- 
lessly yet reverentially gave themselves to the task of 
casting their Jewish inheritance into a modern mould ?. 

The discussions on the liturgy are indicative of the spirit 
that permeated the conference, and must therefore be given 
at some length, notably as the points debated are of 
significance still to-day, sixty years later. 

The Hebrew Language in the Service. The commission 
reported in answer to the question whether and in how far 
the Hebrew language was necessary for the public religious 
services, and if not necessary whether its retention was 
advisable for the present’, that there is no objective 
necessity for Hebrew throughout the service, and that not 


1 For a fine statement of why the reform movement could be led success- 
fully only by men of this type, cf. Holdheim, Geschichte der Entstehung und 
Entwickelung der jiidischen Reformgemeinde in Berlin, 40. Berlin, 1857. 

4 Protokolle und Aktenstiicke der Zweiten Rabbinerversammlung, abgehalten in 
Frankfurt am Main vom 15ten bis zum 28sten Juli 1845, p. 18, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1845, 
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even Talmudic authority can be cited for this, barring few 
exceptions. But since a subjective necessity for the Hebrew 
possibly exists among a great portion of German Jewry 
at present, the commission deems it advisable to retain the 
Hebrew in the typical parts of the liturgy, viz.: 1273 with 
its responses, the yow nwns, the first and last three benedic- 
tions of the nban and the mynn nxp; the remainder of the 
service to be in German’. 

Zacharias Frankel, who had criticized the Brunswick 
Conference so caustically *, and who had appeared at this 
conference with the purpose of directing the discussions 
into a more conservative channel, and of becoming its 
dominating spirit, as became evident later on in his with- 
drawal from the conference when he could not accomplish 
this *, took occasion at the very outset of the meeting to 
define his religious standpoint and his attitude towards 
reform. He used here the famous phrase “ positive historical 
Judaism” as expressive of his position. He discussed 
not so much the point at issue, viz.: Hebrew in the service, 
as the whole question of reform. It is necessary, first of all, 
said he, to lay down the principles that guide us. “ Lack 
of principle (Prinzipienlosigkeit) is the greatest enemy of 
the faith and must be combated from all sides.’ He 
declared his platform to be positive historical . Judaism. 
True, we cannot return to the letter of the Bible and take 
this as our guide, but shall we be guided on the other hand 
by the spirit of the age? The spirit of the age is as 

1 It is interesting to note that the first prayer book that was constructed 
on the lines suggested in this report was Dr. David Einhorn’s; the 
Hebrew portions in that prayer book are the very ones suggested here; 
in the latest prayer book prepared by adherents of the reform movement, 
which is also the first to be issued by a body of rabbis and not by an 
individual, viz.: The Union Prayer Book published by the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis—the same Hebrew scheme is followed, 
with the exception that the last three benedictions of the 55n are also in 
English. 

2 J.Q.R., XVII, 679. 

8 Aligemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, IX, 174-6; Israelit des Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, VI, 256. 
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changeable as time itself. Further it is cold; it may 
appear reasonable but it will never be able to satisfy the 
heart, to comfort, soothe, and edify ; Judaism, however, is 
always inspiring and edifying. The reform of Judaism 
is not a reform of the faith but of legal acts. These still 
exercise a living and definite influence on the people. It 
should not be our purpose to weaken but to strengthen this 
infiuence. We should not pay any heed to individuals who 
do not carry out the customs; we are not a party but must 
have a care for the whole community. The need of the 
hour is to prevent each and every division in Israel, not to 
call new parties into existence but to reconcile with one 
another those already existing. Another principle must 
guide us, viz.: the science of Judaism; this must be the 
foundation whereon every reform must build. There are 
great scholars who are not rabbis in active service and 
who are therefore excluded from our meetings ; they should 
have a voice in such matters as require a scientific exposition 
of the thought and development of Judaism; it would be 
well, therefore, to secure their opinions, which could be done 
if all important resolutions were printed and spread abroad 
before a vote is taken here upon them’. He concluded by 
stating that he considered the rabbinical conference an 
excellent institution, but that he could sanction its gatherings 
only if they would have in mind constantly the entire body 
of positive Judaism. He would therefore implore and 
adjure the assembly to declare its principles first of all 
and to permit no discussion whose only purpose was the 
expression of private opinions and views. 

The President replied to Frankel and declared that they 
were quite at one in their views. 

After this introductory digression the debate on the 
subject in hand proceeded, the main features of which are 


1 After his break with the Rabbinical Conference Frankel attempted 
to form a Conference of Theologians (Theologenversammlung) in accord- 
ance with these remarks; this conference of theologians was called for 
the fall of 1846 (October 21), but the meeting never took place. 
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reproduced here. Frankel opened the discussion proper by 
saying that the Hebrew language is interwoven with the 
very life of Judaism, and that for him it is the holy 
language. The Hebrew name of God, Adonai, means much 
more to the Jew than the German expression Gott. The 
retention of the Hebrew in prayer is necessary for the 
preservation of a knowledge of Holy Writ. Without this 
all true understanding of the Bible would be entirely 
neglected among the Jews. 

Geiger asserted that all authorities agree that prayer 
may be spoken in any language. The question whether 
Hebrew is objectively necessary in prayer must be under- 
stood as meaning whether it is legally necessary. At all 
events, there is no prohibition anywhere to use other 
languages. This suffices ?. 

Salomon claimed that not one of the recognized legal 
codes obliges us to pray in Hebrew. Mishnah and Talmud 
say distinctly pwd S22 yow and pwd S92 nbpn (the sh’ma and 
the eighteen benedictions may be spoken in any language) ; 
so also we read in the Schulchan Arukh wr pw 522 SSpnind by 
nyy (Or. Ch. Hil. Tef. 101. 4), “man can pray in any language 
that he desires,’ and in the Book of the Pious (npn “2p, 
par. 588 and 785), it is said expressly that the chief prayers 
should be uttered in the language which is understood, and 
that it is better “not to pray at all than to pray in a 
language that one does not understand.” Hence there is 
no legal obligation to pray in Hebrew *. 

A. Adler averred that the designation of Hebrew as the 
holy tongue is no evidence for the necessity of its use as 
the language of the divine service; this name indicates 
only that it is the language of Sacred Scripture, whose 

1 For Geiger’s views on this subject see also ‘‘ Der Hamburger Tempel- 
streit” in Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 151, 153, 156; ‘‘ Nothwendigkeit und 
Maass einer Reform des jiidischen Gottesdienstes,” in ibid., 212-214; also 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, IX, 386, and Jiidische Zeitschrift fir 
Wissenschaft und Leben, VI, 5-8. 


? Salomon had expressed himself similarly in his pamphlet Das Neue 
Gebetbuch und seine Verketzerung, 20 ff., Hamburg, 1842. 
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sanctity depends not on the verbal expression but on the 
thought expressed. He objected to the distinction made 
by the commission as between the objective and the 
subjective necessity for the use of Hebrew in the service ; 
this was of no importance ; the vital question was whether 
the liturgy should be fixed for present needs or for always. 

Reiss dissented from the report by claiming that the 
precept M2733 D'D2N wan yaony mw) mow (it is forbidden 
to change the form into which the wise men have cast the 
benedictions) !, involves a prohibition to eliminate Hebrew 
since the prayers and particularly the formulae of the 
benedictions can be reproduced exactly in no other language. 
Further, a distinction must be made between the private 
prayer of an individual and the public service in the 
synagogue ; only in the former case is German permissible 
as the language of prayer. 

Einhorn stated unequivocally that no possible doubt can 
be entertained as to the legal permissibility of any language 
for prayer. “Nay I go further and state that the intro- 
duction of the vernacular into the service is necessary. 
Hebrew is the language of the study of the Law, but it is 
not the organ wherewith to express the feelings of the 
people. Aforetimes prayer was only a cry of pain; 
a scarcely intelligible expression sufficed for this; but now 
people need a prayer that shall express thoughts, feelings, 
and sentiments ; this is possible only through the mother 
tongue.” 

Samuel Adler agreed that the Maimonidean precept quoted 
by Reiss was of weight. But on what does this pronounce- 
ment rest? There is no reason given for it because it is 
axiomatic. The wise men in Israel worked for the people ; 
set prayers were necessary in order that prayer might not 
become merely a matter of caprice; the people, being 
incapable of giving a worthy form of expression to prayer 
requires that prayer be cast into set formulae. Hence that 


? Maimonides, Hil. Berakhot, I, 5; ef. Talmud Jer., Berakhot, V, 9°; VI, 
10°, &e. 
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precept of Maimonides was meant for the people only, not 
for the teachers. It is reported of Jizchaq Saggi Nahor 
that he was dissatisfied with many of the benedictions ; 
thus for example he substituted oben ana m7 nDD 3 
for pov nna. All chakhamim (wise men, teachers) had 
the same privilege and the rabbis of the present day are 
subject to the same sacred duty of providing for the people 
according to the needs of the present. 

Stein called attention to the fact that prayers like Yequm 
Purgan and Qaddish were spoken in Aramaic and not in 
Hebrew because the former was the popular tongue at the 
time they were introduced into the service. 

Upon the taking of the vote on the question as to 
whether it is objectively legally necessary (objektiv gesetz- 
lich nothwendig) to retain the Hebrew as the language cf 
the service, all voted in the negative except four, who 
refrained from voting, viz. :—Frankel, Formstecher, Schott, 
and Philippson. On the following day three of these 
declared their position definitely ; Frankel voted with the 
majority, and stated that there was no law demanding 
the use of the Hebrew, except in a few instances such as 
the priestly benediction ; Schott, referring to the dictum 
of Maimonides that had been quoted during the discussion, 
voted that Hebrew was legally necessary; Philippson 
declared that he withdrew his objection, which referred 
only to the form in which the question was put, and voted 
also with those who answered in the negative; hence, all 
present, with the exception of Schott and Formstecher, 
placed themselves on record to the effect that they did not 
consider it either objectively or legally necessary to retain 
Hebrew as the language of the service. 

But this was only the first portion of the question under 
debate ; the conference proceeded to discuss the latter half, 
viz.: “is the retention of the Hebrew objectively necessary 
on other than legal grounds?” 

Hirsch opened the discussion by stating that he considered 
the exclusion of Hebrew from the synagogue unwarranted ; 
VOL, XVIII. 8 
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true, Hebrew had become unfamiliar to the people, and this 
was one of those instances of a collision between life and 
profession, the reconciling of which was their especial task. 
They should aim to solve the question as to how Hebrew 
could be taught in the schools without encroaching too 
much upon the time necessary for proper instruction in 
other branches. The chief reason why Hebrew should not 
be excluded from the service was that in such case the gulf 
between the theologians, who alone would understand it, 
and the non-theologians would become wider and wider, 
and as a result the distinction between clergy and laity 
which is foreign to Judaism would creep in. 

Holdheim claimed that a weakening of the religious 
spirit would not result from the removal of Hebrew from 
the synagogue, for this does not depend on any language 
but on its inherent strength. The use of the vernacular 
in the service wherever it was found necessary would 
contribute very much towards clarifying the religious con- 
ceptions, and, far from harming Judaism, would make for 
a strengthening of the religious consciousness among the 
Jews, and secure recognition of the mission of the religion 
in the outside world ?. 

Herzfeld gave voice to the vague sentimentalism of the 
romanticist when he claimed that the Hebrew should be 
retained because there was something mystical in it ; “ even 
though some things be not clearly understood this does no 
harm.” 

Geiger held that it was desirable that the service be 
conducted in the mother-tongue because this is the language 
of the heart (Gemiith); “all our deepest feelings and 
sentiments, all our highest thoughts receive their expression 
through it.” He felt constrained to confess that a German 
prayer aroused in him deeper devotion than did a Hebrew 


1 Holdheim expressed himself similarly in his response in the Geiger- 
Tiktin controversy; see Rabbinische Gutachten iiber die Vertriglichkeit der 
Sreien Forschung mit dem Rabbineramte, 78-9; also Geschichte der Berliner 
Reformgemeinde, 16, 196-7. 
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prayer even though Hebrew was his second mother-tongue, 
nay, he might say his first, since he had learned it first. 
Hebrew lives no longer among the people ; it is not difficult 
to perceive that even the reading from the Law wearies the 
greater portion of the congregation. It had been claimed, 
continued he, that if the Hebrew were to be eliminated 
from the service the very foundations of Judaism would be 
shattered; he, for his part, considered it a most serious 
reflection on Judaism if it be held that it required the prop 
of a language to endure; further, if the Hebrew is looked 
upon as an essential in Judaism, this would stamp the 
religion as a national religion since a peculiar language is 
the mark of an isolated national existence’; and certainly 
no one present would assert that Judaism is necessarily 
dependent upon a separate nationality. 

Frankel contended that religion as something abstract 
required outer symbols which remind us of God. This was 
the purpose of such commands as enjoined the use of 
povpn, nny, &e., &e.; this also is the purpose of Hebrew as 
the language of prayer. So much that is characteristic of 
Judaism has been surrendered already that it is time to call 
a halt. True, a portion of the service should be in German, 
but the Hebrew must be the preponderating element. The 
ancient teachers who had permitted the use of other 
languages in prayer had in mind only the ignorant who 
would not have found solace in a non-Hebrew prayer 
without such permission. These teachers never thought of 
eliminating Hebrew from the service. 

Maier challenged the claim that the Hebrew was the 
Jews’ mother-tongue; this has not been the case for. 
centuries ; it may edify some few, but the congregation 

1 In these days of Zionistic agitation this contention of Geiger is of 
especial interest ; a similar view in regard to the Hebrew has been given 
expression to recently by Dr. Coblentz, rabbi in Bielefeld, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Zur Bekimpfung des unbewusst Nationalen im Gefiihlsleben 
der deutschen Juden,” Populiér-wissenschafiliche Monatsblitter zur Belehrung 
tiber das Judenthum fir Gebildete aller Konfessionen, XXV, 57-63, Frankfurt 
am Main, 1905; see also Die Juden der Gegenwart, 137, 267, Berlin, 1904. 

S82 
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does not entertain such a sentiment. This was recognized 
aforetimes so clearly that special books of devotion for 
women (nnn) were composed in German ; these aroused 
the women to greater devotion than did Hebrew the men. 
The only point that appears worthy of notice is the 
national significance of the language as a sign of the 
common bond among Jews; but a minimum of Hebrew 
is sufficient for this, e.g. the retention of yow and Ayn, 
the priestly blessing and the reading from the Torah. 
Philippson urged that all extremes be avoided; it is 
apparent from what has been said that no one desires to 
eliminate the Hebrew altogether, and that no one, on the 
other hand, objects to the introduction of German; it is 
only a question of how much. The German and Hebrew 
elements must be combined organically. The Hebrew is 
indispensable as the point of union among Jews. German 
Jews are German; they think and feel as Germans, and 
desire to live and be active patriotically. But Judaism — 
is not German, it is universal; the dispersion of Jews is 
not the dispersion of Judaism. The confession of Judaism 
represents this in content, the Hebrew language in form?. 
Abraham Adler urged that they must bear in mind but 
one object, viz.: the search for truth; all sentimentalism 
is to be avoided. It may pain us to relinquish some things 
and yet it may have to be done if necessity demands. It 
has been claimed that Hebrew is sacred; not at all; the 
language which expresses sacred things is sacred; if I speak 
truth in German then the German word is sacred; if I lie 
in Hebrew, then the Hebrew word is unholy. Not the 
letter nor the sound makes the Bible holy, but the content. 
It is claimed further that the Bible will lose its influence 
if we dispense with Hebrew as the language of prayer. 
Not at all. Philo has been cited as the horrible example 
of the effect of the ignorance of Hebrew (in one place he 


1 Philippson elaborated his views on the subject in a series of leading 
articles in his Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VIII, nos. 33, 43, 45, 


and 52. 
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mistranslates a Hebrew phrase rendering 731 AI 7PM 
“thou shalt be supported ” instead of “thou shalt be buried 
in a good old age”’); but this is an unfortunate illustration ; 
even though he knew the Bible from a Greek translation 
only, his works are more truly religious than many passages 
in the Talmud. ... The eternal creations of the mind pre- 
serve a language; sacred seripture is immortal through 
itself and requires no props. Again, it has been asserted 
that the Hebrew supplies the mystical element to the 
service which is a necessity ; I grant that there is truth 
in genuine mysticism, which is frequently the subtlest 
comprehension of the truth; but the unintelligible is not 
mysticism, and truth is not revealed in the irrational }. 
Auerbach injected a new element into the discussion ; 
much has been said on the score of sentiment as an 
argument for retaining the Hebrew, he remarked: “but 
sentiment is an unsafe guide unless linked with principle.” 
The chief factor in the pending discussion has not been 
mentioned, viz. the historical. The most important issue 
of the day in Judaism is involved here, i.e. the relation of 
the national to the religious element. If these are to be 
separated no one is justified in accusing us of surrendering 
our national position for the sake of civic advantages in 
the countries wherein we are living. Whoever would charge 
us with this would misunderstand the issue altogether ; 
the issue is not what we wish to do to solve our mission, 
but what we must do. History has decided. Centuries 
lie between the national and the purely religious. Yet 
despite this the attachment to the Hebrew is not mere 
sentimentalism. The national was not really divorced 
from the religious in Judaism, but the latter is really 


1 Abraham Adler, the rabbi of Worms, was one of the keenest thinkers 
among the early reformers. He was a brother of Samuel Adler, rabbi of 
Alzey, later rabbi of Temple Emanuel, New York. With H. Wagner of 
Mannheim, Abraham Adler undertook, in 1846, the editing of a periodical 
in the interest of the rabbinical conferences entitled Die Reform des Juden- 
thums. But one volume of this periodical appeared. 
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a development out of the former; the purely religious 
element is the flower of Jewish nationalism. We must 
hold fast the thread of this development if we would not 
surrender the principle of Judaism. Judaism is essentially 
history ; the history of Judaism is at the same time religion. 
The Book of Books holds the balance between the national 
and the religious elements. The chief significance of this 
for us lies in the fact that Israel, whose name is found on 
every page of the Bible, still exists. Judaism is not merely 
a religious confession ; it differs from other religions in the 
relation of Israel to the holy books. Therefore we must 
continue to foster an intimate knowledge of sacred scripture, 
and that, too, through the medium of the original tongue, 
whose higher significance.for us must be acknowledged 
also in our time, and the study of which must be encouraged 
and furthered in our schools. As for Hebrew in the service, 
we must bear in mind always that we should have in the 
service a fixed and a variable portion ; the Hebrew portion 
is the fixed element: this fixed part has not the devotional 
purpose in view, but forms the background for the service. 

Einhorn began by confessing that he was not learned 
enough to surrender healthy common sense. The prime 
consideration is that the service should be understood, 
and therefore the mother-tongue is the only admissible 
language. Even though the theologians were the only 
ones to possess a knowledge of Hebrew, this would not 
constitute them into a hierarchy as had been argued ; 
a hierarchy is founded upon privileges, not upon learning. 
Sentiment is praiseworthy, but not that sickly sentimen- 
talism which lames, nay, kills all spiritual life. We cannot 
strike the rock of a dead language and expect the living 
waters to issue from it which will quench the thirst of the 
people. 

Herxheimer asserted it to be nonsense to address God 
in a language one does not understand. The sermon in the 
vernacular became necessary because the nw (rabbinical 
homilies) had become unintelligible ; likewise the German 
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prayer has become necessary because the Hebrew is no 
longer understood. 

Stein pleaded for the retention of the Hebrew as a bond 
of union among Jews. “We are brethren, descendants of 
one father; argue against it as one will, the national element 
will never be entirely eliminated from Judaism; we are 
no longer a nation it is true, but a great religious com- 
munity scattered all over the earth; the Hebrew then is 
the bond of union of the widely-scattered sections of our 
great family.” 

The vote on the question as to whether the retention of 
the Hebrew in the service was objectively necessary for other 
reasons than the legal, resulted in a division, thirteen voting 
in the affirmative and fifteen in the negative. 

The third question was now broached, viz. whether it 
appeared advisable, i.e. subjectively necessary, to retain 
the Hebrew in part in the public service. This was not 
debated at length, and the vote showed that the members 
of the conference answered the question unanimously in 
the affirmative. 

This point having been disposed of, the question arose 
as to how much Hebrew there should be in the service. 
The commission had reported that the following portions 
should be in Hebrew: 1353 with its responses; yow to the 
close of the first section; the first three and the last three 
benedictions of the nbsn; and the reading from the Torah. 

Maier, the chairman of the commission, impressed upon 
the conference that they must have in mind not the 
adherents of the Schulchan Arukh, nor the irreligious 
element who have turned their back on Judaism, but 
those who desire to pray to the God of their fathers in 
the spirit, and whom the traditional prayers no longer 
satisfy either in form or content. The best rule to follow 
is to return to the pristine simplicity of the ritual as re- 
covered by the investigations of scholars (especially Zunz). 
Hence we should retain in Hebrew those sections which 
express most clearly our common faith, our common descent, 
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and our common hope. The portions designated by the 
commission do this. The remainder of the service should 
be in German. 

The debate on this point elicited some interesting remarks 
on the Reading of the Law. 

Wechsler expressed himself as opposed altogether to the 
commission on this point. The chief reason for the reading 
from the law was that the people learn its contents: the 
reading was not intended to be an exercise to show 
familiarity with the language nor yet a demonstration 
(Deut. xxxi. 11). But in our day the A"n7 ne (Reading 
of the Law) is not instructive; it has neither rhyme nor 
reason. The people do not understand it; if it be our 
desire to carry out the original object of the institution, 
viz. that the people learn the contents of the law, then 
it should be read in the language the people understand. 
Let such portions as cannot be read in German because 
of their content be read in Hebrew. 

Herzfeld declared flatly that the Reading of the Law 
must be in Hebrew. ‘There is a mystical element in this 
that seems to me important.” Were we to relinquish the 
mnn nxsp this would entail the entire removal of the 
man aD (Scrolls of the Law) from the synagogue, and 
such a proceeding would cal] forth a universal cry of horror. 

Salomon suggested that the Torah be finished in a 
triennial cycle instead of annually. Following the hints 
in the Talmud that certain passages of the Bible were 
partly not read and partly not interpreted, we too may 
assume the right to omit such portions of the Pentateuch 
as no longer suit our time. The reading should be in 
Hebrew without translation, because the sermon is based 
on the portion read, and through the sermon the congrega- 
tion learns the contents of the Torah section. Besides, the 
translation would lengthen the service needlessly. 

Hirsch held that the Torah section should be read in 
Hebrew in abbreviated form, while Jolowicz argued that 
the reading should be in German, and proceeded to say 
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that no passage is objectionable to him who comes into 
the house of God with a pure heart. 

Holdheim maintained that the Torah should be read in 
Hebrew. Our children must learn the Pentateuch in the 
original tongue. In addition to the Pentateuchal section, 
portions should be read from other books of the Bible in 
the vernacular for the benefit of the women}. 

The recommendations of the commission as to the Hebrew 
portions of the service were adopted by a vote of eighteen 
to twelve. 

The Messianic Question. The Jewish State. The all- 
important question of the present attitude of Jewish 
thought on the Messianic hope occupied the attention of 
the conference in the discussion of the next point in the 
report of the commission. This involved such allied 
matters as the particularistic or the universalistic inter- 
pretation of Judaism, the return to Palestine, and the 
restoration of the ancient polity. The issue was clear 
between the reformers who interpreted the Messianic doc- 
trine in its universal world-wide significance as the hope 
for the coming of the Messianic age and the traditionalists 
for whom it implied a personal Messiah and a restored 
Jewish state, as clear as it is at this day between political 
Zionism with its national programme, and reform Judaism 
with its universalistic outlook. 

Before the debate opened, Geiger, who presided, called 
attention to the fact that the point at issue was not the 

1 The first public debate in this subject of reading from the Torah is 
very interesting in the light of what has taken place since. The question 
of reading from the Torah has been debated time and time again, and the 
religious leaders are still divided in opinion as was the case at Frankfort ; 
this became apparent as recently as the year 1904 when the question was 
debated at the meeting of the Central Conference of American Rabbis at 
Louisville, Ky. ; some desired a selection of passages for public reading, 
others advocated that everything in the Torah be read, some entered the 
lists for the triennial others for the annual cycle. It is to be noted that 
the reading from the scroll is universal except in two radical reform 
congregations in the United States, one of which has removed the ark 
and scroll altogether, 
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framing of a distinct doctrine on the Messianic question, 
but merely how existing prayers were to be judged, and 
if necessary changed in the light of present thought on the 
question. “Undoubtedly there was the widest divergence 
of opinion on the Messianic question, but it should be 
stated at the very outset that the loyalty to the state of 
even such as hold the traditional view on the Messiah 
in its strictest form is not to be questioned for a moment !.” 
The only object the conference had in view was to satisfy 
the demand that nothing be uttered in the prayers which 
contradicts present Jewish conviction. 

The report of the commission read: “The Messianic idea 
is to occupy a prominent place in the liturgy also in 
the future, but all politico-national elements are to be 
eliminated.” 

Einhorn, who throughout his career was a true prophet 
of universalistic Judaism, gave clear expression to his 
thought when he said that the idea of the Messiah is 
most closely connected with the whole ceremonial law; 
after the disappearance of priest and sacrifice the Jew 
thought salvation possible only through the restoration 
of the state, the return of the people to Palestine, and 
the re-institution of the sacrifices ; hence, so many lamenta- 
tions over the destruction of the temple. Wonderful 
indeed was the conviction and the courage that could 
indulge such hope in spite of ghetto and persecution. 

Now, however, our views have changed; formerly the 
people believed that God’s protection rested particularly 
on the holy land and the holy people; they believed that 
he took pleasure in sacrifices, and that the priesthood was 


1 This point was constantly emphasized by. Gabriel Riesser, the foremost 
champion of Jewish civil and political emancipation ; he would not have 
religious reform required as a condition of citizenship. In this the great 
religious reformers agreed with him, but they contended none the less 
that reform and nationalism were mutually exclusive terms; cf. Holdheim’s 
statement, ‘‘only by the absolute separation of the political and religious 
elements in Judaism is a thoroughgoing reform possible,” Autonomie der 
Rabbinen, Preface, VII. 
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a necessary institution for the remission of sin. The 
prophets preached against this narrow view. The loss of 
political independence was bewailed formerly as a wmis- 
fortune, but in reality this loss was really progress, and 
entailed not a cramping but an expansion of the religious 
spirit. Israel approached nearer the fulfilment of its 
mission. Devotion took the place of sacrifice. From 
Israel’s midst God’s word was to be carried to all portions 
of the earth. Only the Talmud moves in a circle; we, 
however, favour progress. “Formerly I looked upon the 
Messianic idea as a surrogate of the idea of immortality, 
but I do so no longer; I see in it the hope of both earthly 
and heavenly salvation. There is nothing objectionable 
in the idea. Also the belief in the election of Israel 
contains nothing that is repugnant: nay, we must retain 
it as the consciousness of an undeniable advantage, for 
it creates a beneficial self-consciousness over against the 
ruling church. I vote for the elimination of all petitions 
for the restoration of bloody sacrifices and political in- 
dependence ; on the other hand I wish that the Messianic 
prayers be framed in such a manner as to express the hope 
for the spiritual rebirth and the union of all men in faith 
and in love through the agency of Israel.” 

Hess asserted that the belief in a personal, i.e. a political 
Messiah, had disappeared from among German Jewry ; it 
should therefore be eliminated from the liturgy, for we 
should not petition God for that in which we no longer 
believe. 

Holdheim called attention to two points requiring 
correction. (1) It is held on the one hand that the hope 
for a political restoration is in conflict with the feelings 
of patriotism for the fatherland ; while it is asserted on 
the other hand that these are not in conflict. (2) We have 


1 Einhorn embodied these views in his prayer book vonn ny. For 
a clear exposition of the principles by which he was guided in this work 
see his statement ‘‘ Die neue Gebetsordnung der Hai Sinai-Gemeinde zu 
Baltimore,” Sinai, I, 97-100, 127-139, Baltimore, 1856, 
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been warned not to accentuate the national element because 
of possible misinterpretation. As against this it has been 
correctly stated that we are not to pay any attention to 
misinterpretations. The petition for a return to Palestine 
to establish a political state for those who still suffer 
oppression is superfluous on the one hand, because both 
those who are oppressed, as well as the rest of us, would 
be helped only by the removal of oppression; hence, we 
should petition for this; on the other hand, it is in- 
admissible because it makes of the Messianic expectation 
not a religious but a purely material hope, which is 
cheerfully surrendered wherever the political status is 
satisfactory. But the Messianic hope truly understood 
is indeed religious. It expresses either the wish for 
redemption and liberation from spiritual evil, and the 
realization of the kingdom of God on earth, or for the 
political restoration of the Mosaic theocracy which alone 
makes it possible for the Jew to fulfil the whole Mosaic 
Law. This latter religious wish can be surrendered only 
by those who have a higher conception of Judaism, do 
not believe the fulfilment of its mission to be dependent 
on the existence of a Jewish state, and are convinced 
that the loss of the separate political existence of Jewry 
was necessary for the highest interests of Judaism and 
commanded by the religion. Only a clarified religious 
point of view can displace an obscure one. But those who 
consider a political restoration necessary in the interest of 
the religion may not surrender this, however prosperous 
they may be, since religion as they view it demands 
categorically the fulfilment of this expectation. The rigidly 
orthodox as well as the reformers stand on religious ground ; 
the difference between them is that the former desire the 
restoration of the old political status in the interest of 
the religion, while the latter posit the closest adherence 
to the politico-national conditions of the present as the 
demand of religion’. 

' For an elaboration of Holdheim’s views on this subject see his Das 
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Hirsch declared that the Messianic doctrine is the centre of 
Judaism. The perfectibility of mankind on this earth is the 
characteristic mark of Judaism whereby it is distinguished 
from all other religions. All the prophets agree in this. If 
they were able to picture the Messianic time only in terms 
of a happy Jewish state, this was due to their human limita- 
tions. The prophets revealed the future only to improve 
their own age; therefore, they did not stand above their age, 
and had to teach the truth in the terms of their age. In the 
Talmudic era, the time of oppression, the Messianic doctrine 
had to shape itself accordingly. Everywhere the Jewish 
doctrine of the Messiah is fulfilling itself rapidly. Every- 
where the emancipation of mankind is being striven for 
so that a morally pure and holy life may be possible of 
being lived by man on this earth?. 

Salomon contrasted the heathen poets who sang of 
a golden age in dim antiquity with the Jewish prophets 
who proclaimed the golden age in the far future, the time 
of light, truth, harmony, and peace. This is the Biblical 
idea of redemption. ... If we consider that the intelligent 
section of Jewry to-day repudiate the belief in a personal, 
political Messiah, that even a great number of the so-called 
“ pious ones” restrict the belief in a personal Messiah to 
the prayers in the synagogue, while in their life there is 
not a trace of their acceptance of this belief, it is absolutely 
necessary, unless we would make a sport of religion, to 
frame the expression of the Messianic doctrine in such 
a manner as to make it purely spiritual, particularly as 
our ancient teachers were unanimous in the belief that 


Religiise und Politische im Judenthum, Schwerin, 1845; Die Autonomie der 
Rabbinen, 10, 20, Schwerin, 1843; he gave detailed expression to his ideas 
on the reform of the liturgy in a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Ueber die 
Prinzipien eines dem gegenwirtigen Religionsbewusstsein entsprechen- 
den Cultus” which appeared in the Literaturblatt des Israelit des Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, 1846, pp. 33, 42) 49, 53, 57, 61, 105, 109, 113, 117, 121, 125, 
129, 133. 
' Cf. his Die Messiaslehre im Judenthum, Leipzig, 1843. 
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our redemption would take place not through human 
agency, but would be accomplished by God himself. 

Maier stated that the hope for a political restoration has 
been repudiated by the majority of the Jews in Germany, and 
if we do not wish that the attendants at our services should 
be guilty of mental reservations when the petition for the 
restoration of a Jewish state is uttered, we shall have to 
remove it from the liturgy, and give expression only to 
the universal and spiritual interpretation of the Messianic 
doctrine. 

A. Adler criticized the statement frequently made to 
the effect that the monotheistic belief is the only thing 
that differentiates Judaism from other religions. This 
statement, he contended, confounds principle with content. 
Monotheism is indeed the principle of Judaism, but it 
does not constitute its chief content. There are other 
religionists who believe in the unity of God and still are 
not Jews. The belief in a future Messiah is peculiar to 
Judaism, and differentiates it from other religions more 
than does monotheism. This belief gives us the assurance : 

1. That goodness, virtue, and holiness will issue as 
victors from the contest with evil, vice, and sin. 
2. That the history of the world does not move in 
a circle, but will finally reach a goal, viz. the 
highest development of mankind. 
3. That mankind is not doomed for ever to darkness, 
but will be reconciled with God in the end. 
It contains implicitly the belief in the ideal resurrection 
of the nations, and assures therewith the immortality of 
individual man. We will prove our true religiosity when, 
instead of declaring what the Messianic belief is not, we 
will state how it is to be conceived in its very truth. By 
negating we merely take away, and contribute nothing ; 
by positing we contribute something important, and take 
away nothing. Therefore we must substitute in our prayers 
the true idea of the Messiah for the personal representation, 
and give this adequate expression. 
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Auerbach held that the Messianic idea is the soul of positive 
Judaism, and its development lies in the transformation 
of the national into the purely religious. In the Talmud 
the national ideals are uppermost; the whole Talmudic 
system was in opposition to such individual utterances 
as expressed other interpretations of the Messianic idea. 
At that time the national expectation could not be sur- 
rendered. In our days, however, the ideals of justice and 
the brotherhood of men, have been so strengthened through 
the laws and institutions of modern states that they can 
never again be shattered; we are witnessing an ever nearer 
approach of the establishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth through the strivings of mankind. 

Herzfeld exclaimed, whatever is false must be excised. No 
empty phrases! Everything must be clear and definite. The 
conference must declare what it means by redemption ; 
yes, it should state that we are now entering upon the 
period of redemption. Freedom and virtue are spreading, 
the world is growing better. 

Treuenfels set forth that the emancipation of the Jews in 
various lands does not clash with the belief in the political 
restitution of the Jewish state, as may be proved by the 
example of Poland. The national feature cannot be explained 
away so long as physical descent constitutes the Jew; natio 
is derived from nasci ; just as little can the political element 
be eliminated from the Messianic idea, since the Messianic 
era even in its spiritual sense involyes the complete trans- 
formation of the political conditions of the world. 

Herxheimer emphasized the thoughts that the Messianic 
idea seems to express discontent with present conditions, 
trust in the goodness of Providence, and hope for a happier 
future. In times of misfortune the people recalled the better 
past, and associated this with David and his time. The 
best course to pursue in this matter is to retain all general 
expressions of these hopes, and to eliminate every utterance 
which was called forth by the oppressions of the Middle 
Ages. 
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Wagner claimed that the Messianic belief is a fundamental 
doctrine of Judaism, and as old as this itself. It must have 
always a prominent place in the liturgy because it is a 
characteristic mark of Judaism, includes definitely the idea 
of the election of Israel, and voices our hope that the 
fundamental truths of Judaism may become the common 
possession of all peoples. Let the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
and Zion be mentioned in our prayers as a tribute of piety 
to the holy city and the seat of holiness. The petitions for 
a return to Palestine and the restoration of the sacrificial 
culte must be stricken out. 

Kahn averred that the Bible does not require us to believe 
in a personal Messiah. The prophets are not soothsayers, 
but truthsayers (nicht Wahrsager sondern Weissager). Not 
all of them prophecy the coming of a personal Messiah, 
but all agree in picturing an ideal Messianic era. So do 
we also expect the coming of a Messianic era, but not of 
a personal Messiah with accompanying political changes. 
The prayer Nn nl ANN (expressing the doctrine of the 
election of Israel) may be retained as historically signifi- 
cant, but not such passages as emphasize a still existing 
difference between Israel and other nations (p2 5307 
ops Seay). 

Stein, in opposition to most of the members, pleaded 
for the retention of the prayers for the coming of the 
personal Messiah. Although our hopes are for the 
coming of the Messianic era of peace and good-will, 
still we may surely leave to God the manner of the 
fulfilment ; all great events in the world’s history have 
been accomplished by great personalities; may we not, 
then, confidently expect that this greatest and highest 
consummation of all, the ushering in of religious harmony, 
peace, and brotherhood will be accomplished through one 
sent of God'? 

1 Stein changed his position on this subject radically during ensuing 
years. In his book Die Schrift des Lebens, published in 1872, he repudiated 
the belief in a personal Messiah. The people Israel is the Messiah, 
pp. 319-36, notably 320 and 336. 
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He also pleaded for the retention of the prayers for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, and continued’: 
The followers of all the religions founded upon the Bible 
look to Jerusalem as the holy city, and I believe that when 
the kingdom of God shall be established on earth, and 
all men be united in the belief in the One God and in 
brotherly love, the holy city will arise from its desolation, 
and a magnificent temple where all peoples will worship 
together will be built there as the visible symbol of that 
spiritual brotherhood and union. 

On the other hand, the petition for a return to Palestine 
must be excised, for this does not come from our hearts, 
and is therefore untrue. We know but one fatherland, 
that in which we live; we cannot pray “Mayst thou take 
us back in joy to our land”—as though our present home 
were strange to us, and our true home lay a thousand miles 
distant. There is another reason for this, Our fathers, 
oppressed and trampled to the earth, had to consider the 
dispersion as a curse perforce, and therefore they prayed 
wyIND 13°53 INDN "BD “Because of our sins we were exiled 
from our land.” Quite a contrary conception is ours. We 
have begun to recognize that the dispersion was a blessing, 
that God has scattered us over the earth as “the seed of 
truth,” so that there might be worshippers of the one only 
and true God everywhere (Isa. lxi. 9; Zech. viii. 13, 23). 

Formstecher remarked that scientific theology must recog- 
nize the Messianic idea as the red thread which runs through 
all the stadia in the development of Judaism; but where 
lies the necessity of incorporating a formulated Messianic 
doctrine into the liturgy? We have the Messianic doctrine 

‘in the Bible. Any concrete form into which we would 
cast it would constitute it a dogma, and Judaism desires 
no dogmas. Therefore this whole Messianic matter should 
be excluded from the liturgy, and its place be taken by 
readings from the prophets on the subject, to be sup- 
plemented by the sermon. 

1 For his change of view on this subject also see Die Schrift des Lebens, 318. 

VOL. XVIII. T 
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Philippson said epigrammatically that revelation is the 
foundation, and the Messianic idea the roof of Judaism. 
Judaism, however, includes no political striving for a 
kingdom of its own, even though the term nation must 
be retained because of the fact of descent. All political 
features must be discarded. 

The resolution on this subject as adopted finally by the 
majority reads: “The Messianic idea should receive promi- 
nent mention in the prayers, but all petitions for our return 
to the land of our fathers, and for the restoration of a Jewish 
state, should be eliminated from the prayers.” 

The Mussaf Prayer for the Restoration of the Sacrifices. 
The whole commission agreed on reporting that a repetition 
of the ndpn (the eighteen benedictions) was unnecessary, 
and the majority of the commission held that the whole 
Mussaf service was inadmissible because the sacrificial 
culte was outgrown, and no longer expressed the religious 
status quo. 

This report also called forth a lengthy debate, a few 
expressions from which follow: 

Salomon: With our conception of the Messianic idea the 
Mussaf, which is primarily a petition for the sacrifices, is 
a contradictio in adjecto. 

Formstecher: Basing as we do on the positive historical 
standpoint, we should mention the sacrifices in our prayers 
as a historical reminiscence, not in the way of petition, for 
their re-institution, but in the way of thanks that we have 
substituted prayer for sacrifice in accordance with the 
utterances of the prophets. 

Holdheim: According to the legal interpretation of 
Judaism sacrifice is expiation ; repentance alone does not 
bring forgiveness—altar and priest are necessary. | This 
idea was combated by the prophets, but it persisted 
among the people, and the Talmud adheres to this ex- 
ternal justification ; therefore prayer is conceived in it as 
only taking the place of sacrifice in the interim until this 
shall be restored. We, however, occupy an altogether 
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different position in this matter, and cannot possibly 
petition for the sacrificial culte. However, the entire 
elimination of the Mussaf service would meet with general 
disapprobation. Let us retain the form, but substitute for 
the traditional prayers such others as express our religious 
standpoint in the matter. 

The vote on the question—“ Shall the petitions for the 
restoration of the sacrificial cu/te be removed from the 
prayers ?’’—was unanimous in the affirmative. 

“Shall the sections of the Torah which command the 
offering of sacrifices continue to be read?” Majority in 
the affirmative if the text be read in Hebrew. 

“Shall reminiscences of the sacrifices find a place in the 
liturgy?” Majority in the affirmative. 

Cycle of Torah Readings. The commission recommended 
the triennial cycle, and the abolition of the Aufrufen; 
the referee Maier, however, declared for the retention of 
Aufrufen. 

The triennial cycle received all the votes but five. 

All voted for the translation of the Pentateuchal section 
in order to make the people again familiar with the Torah, 
as had been the purpose of the Targum of old; the only 
difference of opinion arose from the consideration of the 
best manner of carrying this out; many felt that this 
translation or explanation should take place only when 
there was no sermon. 

The decision in favour of the triennial cycle brought up 
the question of the celebration of n-1n now (the Feast of 
Rejoicing in the Law). Should this feast be celebrated 
annually or triennially, and should the pentateuchal sections 
73737 nxt and Nwsxia be read annually or triennially ? 

During the debate on these questions, Maier contended 
that nn nnnw is only the second day of noyy ‘sw ; therefore 
he was opposed to the annual reading of 73727 net. 

Philippson expressed himself similarly because we have 
in myy a feast of rejoicing in the Law. Holdheim asserted 
that the significance of the holiday as nn nnow is of late 

T 2 
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origin. In the original prayers for the Feast of Tabernacles 
no mention is made of it; it is thus designated only in the 
Piyutim. The vote showed the majority to be in favour of 
the triennial celebration of the holiday. 

Aufrufen (Calling to the Law). The commission, with 
the exception of Maier, reported in favour of its abolition. 

Gosen, one of the ultra conservatives, made the surprising 
statement that he wished the Aufrufen retained, because 
the Jew looks upon it as a kind of confession of faith, as 
a personal acceptance of the Law, almost as the Christian 
does the Eucharist. 

Holdheim called the correctness of this statement into 
question,— But, said he, if this is the case it is a reprehen- 
sible error for the removal of which it were desirable to so 
arrange the Torah reading that the people would consider 
it an exercise for instruction ; but it may never become the 
occasion of introducing a sacrament into Judaism which 
has no sacraments in the Christian interpretation of the 
term. Therefore he favoured the abolition of Aufrufen, if 
for no other reason than to prevent the error that the Jew 
considers it equivalent to a confession of faith. 

A. Adler favoured its abolition because the Aufrufen 
accentuates the distinction between the sexes in religious 
functions, men alone being called to the Torah, while we 
must insist upon equality of men and women in religious 
functions. Further, the whole congregation would take 
more interest in the reading were there no Aufrufen, since 
many look upon the reading as especially for those who are 
called. 

In spite of these spirited expressions the great majority 
voted for the retention of the Aufrufen, but against the 
repetition of the nan. 

The Organ". The question, Is the organ permitted in 


1 It is rather remarkable that this question should have occasioned no 
debate at the first public gathering in which it was broached. There has 
been no modern synagogal reform which has called forth more heated 
controversy than this of introducing the organ into the house of worship. 
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synagogue? was decided in the affirmative by a unanimous 
vote without debate. 

A further question was “May and should the organ be 
played by a Jew onthe Sabbath?” This occasioned a debate 
whereof a few expressions follow :— 

Léwengard: Yes. The expression wipo3 maw jx (rab- 
binical legislation for the sabbath is not considered binding 
in the performance of any service in the temple) must be 
applied also to the synagogue, since we no longer pray for 
the restoration of the Temple of Jerusalem. 

Einhorn: If the Talmudists make a distinction between 
temple and synagogue, the reason is that they consider the 
offering of sacrifices necessary for full divine service. We, 
however, consider the abolition of sacrifice as a step in 
advance, and therefore wspm3 maw px is also applicable to 
the synagogue. 

Holdheim: We have almost unanimously resolved to 


Time and again it has been a bone of contention in congregations, and 
still to-day ranges Jews on opposite sides. The first official expression 
we have on the question is the report of the committee submitted 
to this conference (Protokolle, 326-34), although there were individual 
expressions on this subject in the collections of opinions called forth 
by the reforms in the Hamburg temple in 1818, one of which was the 
introduction of the organ. The committee’s report at the Frankfort 
conference marshalled reasons in favour of the playing of the instru- 
ment; sixty years later (1905), the question is still a living issue in 
Germany ; the Cologne congregation was almost disrupted because of the 
resolution to introduce the organ ; in Berlin the entire rabbinate in 1904 
issued an opinion that the innovation was not against the practice of 
Judaism. (Das Gutachten des Berliner Rabbinats iiber die Orgel, A. Z.d. J., 
LXVIII (1904), 65; see also ibid., 121, 349.) The celebrated Jewish scholar 
A. Berliner in that same year took stand against the introduction of the 
organ: see his pamphlet ‘Zur Lehr und zur Wehr”; cf. also Geiger 
J.Z.W.L., 1, 89-98; Philippson, A.Z.d.J., XXV, 1861, no. 48. Wiener, 
Wechsler, Adler, Kahn, Low, Aub (all favourable), Landau (opposed), ibid, 
In Germany many conservative congregations have organs in their 
synagogues ; in France it is universal: see programme of central con- 
sistory of May, 1846, which ordered organs to be placed in the synagogues 
A, Z.d.J., X, 346; in England only the three so-called reform synagogues 
have the organ, though at marriages the organ is used in orthodox 
synagogues ; in the United States it is general excepting in ultra orthodox 
houses of worship. 
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eliminate from our prayers the petition for the return to 
Jerusalem and the re-institution of the sacrificial service, 
and have declared clearly thereby that our houses of worship 
are on an equal footing with the Temple of Jerusalem, that 
our service, with its devotional inwardness, is of a higher 
character than the sacrificial service, displaces it for the 
whole future, and makes it dispensable. If, then, the sacri- 
ficial service in itself involved no desecration of the Sabbath, 
if the instrumental music accompanying it gave it a higher 
consecration, why should this be less the case with our 
service that is of a loftier character according to our con- 
viction ? 

The question was decided unanimously in the affirmative. 
This closed the consideration of the report of the commission 
on the liturgy. 

Circumcision. A communication was addressed by Dr. 
Fr. Th. Baltz to the conference on the subject of cireum- 
cision: he wrote that circumcision has evil results, giving 
rise to sexual diseases and sometimes to impotence; he 
proposed that if it cannot be abolished altogether it should 
be performed in such a manner as to preclude danger and 
evil results. The conference answered by stating that it 
recognized gratefully the good intentions of the writer; 
as for the supposed evil results of circumcision that he 
mentions, it must be said that there are other medical 
authorities who claim just the opposite; Jewish marriages 
are very fruitful, as is well known. At any rate, the matter 
is of the highest importance, and for that very reason is not 
ripe for consideration. As for the manner of performing 
the operation, most of the German governments had passed 
laws on the subject and put it under the supervision of 
the medicinal police. The conference would undoubtedly 
consider the subject at some future time, and would then 
take note of the communication of the writer. 

The Status of Woman. During the debates on the 
report of the commission on liturgy, the necessity of 
declaring the equality of woman with man in the per- 
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formance of public religious functions was mentioned by 
several speakers. One of the marked achievements of the 
reform movement has been the change in the religious 
status of woman. According to the Talmud and the 
rabbinical codes, woman can take no part in public religious 
functions; the question was brought formally before the 
conference by Samuel Adler in a resolution which, after 
reciting the traditional view, goes on to say that the 
conference declares that “she has the same obligation as 
man to participate from youth up in the instruction in 
Judaism and in the public services, and that the custom not 
to include women in the number of individuals necessary 
for the conducting of a public service is only a custom, and 
has no religious basis.” 

The subject was not debated at length, and was referred 
to a commission consisting of S. Adler, Einhorn, and 
A. Adler for report at the next conference. 

The Sabbath Question. A commission consisting of Geiger, 
A. Adler, Wechsler, S. Adler, and Kahn had been appointed 
at the Brunswick conference on the motion of Hirsch to 
report on the question “if there were any means, and if so, 
what, to reconcile Jewish doctrine and the demands of 
modern life in reference to the Sabbath.” President 
Stein suggested that owing to lack of time the consideration 
of the report of the commission be postponed until the next 
conference. Since the whole report was constructed upon 
one leading idea as its basis, said he, it would not be fair 
to dismember the report by taking up some points and 
neglecting others. The report should be considered as 
a whole. He suggested that the report be printed and 
distributed to the members of the conference, who would 
then have time to study it, and come prepared for a full 
and free discussion next year. However, he did not wish 
to dictate to the conference, and he would put the question 
whether the members wished to go into a consideration of 
the whole report? This was negatived. 

1 J.Q.R., XVII, 677. 
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The question was then put whether special points in the 
report should be taken up. 

Geiger, the chairman of the commission, desired special 
points in the report to be discussed: they are of such 
importance and are so constantly brought to the attention 
of all rabbis that they must have been thought upon 
earnestly by all, and therefore all must be ready to discuss 
them. The difficulties presented by the question of Sabbath 
observance are among the most serious confronting us. 
It is not a question of theory, but of practice. The demands 
of life require action on our part. Even though we may 
not all agree on principles, still we may be able to agree on 
results. 

However, the conference decided to postpone the con- 
sideration of the separate points also till the next conference, 
when the Sabbath question was to be the first subject to be 
taken up. It was also decided to print the report of the 
commission. 

The commission was directed to consider also all questions 
connected with the observance of the holidays and fast 
days, and incorporate this in their report. 

Revision of Marriage Laws. Time not permitting the 
extended consideration necessary for so important a subject 
the Commission on the Revision of the Marriage Laws ap- 
pointed at the Brunswick Conference was ordered to publish 
their report, which would be taken up at the next conference. 

Jewish Theological Faculty. Philippson offered the follow- 
ing resolution: “The rabbinical conference declares that it 
considers the foundation of one or more Jewish theological 
faculties in Germany a worthy and high endeavour, and 
that it will co-operate earnestly with such work. 

Resolved, that a commission be appointed, whose aim it 
shall be to interest the public in this noble cause and to 
work for its consummation in connexion with representative 
and discerning men in all walks of life.’ The commission 
named consisted of Geiger, Philippson, Stein, Holdheim, 
and Salomon. 
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Name. The President suggested the abvisability of 
changing the name of the conference from “Conference 
of the Rabbis of Germany” to “German Rabbinical Con- 
ference.” The former name, said he, confines the conference 
within too narrow bounds, sinee it excludes all foreigners. 
There is no German Judaism. Judaism is universal, Thus 
he knew of a Hungarian and a French rabbi who wished to 
attend. The majority agreed with him, and it was resolved 
to call the society “ The Conference of German Rabbis.” 

It was resolved to issue an address to the congregations 
summarizing the work of the conference. This was referred 
to the Editorial Commission, which consisted of the President, 
Stein, Jost, Auerbach and Formstecher. 

A commission consisting of Philippson, Stein and 
Formstecher was appointed to prepare a manual for 
domestic devotion. 

A commission for further consideration of the prayer- 
book was named, viz.: Stein, Salomon, Geiger, Maier, 
Herzfeld. 

The election of the Executive Committee for the next 
conference resulted in the choice of Geiger, Philippson, 
Holdheim and Herxheimer. 


Addresses to the Conference. 


One of the most striking features of the Frankfort 
Conference is the evidence that has been preserved of the 
keen interest it aroused in all portions of Germany. 
Numerous congregations and societies sent addresses of 
confidence and sympathy; these addresses came from 
Bingen, Darmstadt, Alzey, Alsfeld, Mayence, Ekenkoben, 
Frankenthal, Griinstadt, Musbach in the Palatinate, Breslau, 
Mannheim, Obermoshel, Schwitzingen, Neustadt in Upper 
Silesia, Minster, Worms, Giessen, and Frankfort on the 
Main. 

The most significant of these addresses were the memorial 
from the recently formed Reform Association of Berlin, and 
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the address signed by 168 Jews of Breslau. These ought 
not to be dismissed with a mere mention. The Berlin society, 
in its famous Aufruf, had declared for the convening of a 
synod that was to be the authoritative Jewish body, and 
was to decide upon moot questions. When the necessity 
of instituting a public service became plain, the question 
arose whether steps towards this should be taken before or 
after calling the synod. The “synodists” held that no 
prayer-book could be written unless there was a definite 
declaration of faith whereon it would be based, and hence, 
the synod must be convened first to formulate this creed ; 
however, the need for a service was so great that steps 
were taken to institute it at once. Yet the sentiment for 
the endorsement of an authorized gathering was so strong 
that it was determined to send a deputation to the rabbini- 
cal conference, which, though not of a definite authoritative 
nature, had something of this character; to enter into 
relationship with the conference partook of the nature 
of listening to authoritative voices without sacrificing 
autonomy. The object of the address to the conference 
was to pave the way for the synod; the Perlin congregation 
represented the laity, the conference the rabbinate, the two 
component parts of the future synod. Dr. S. Stern, the 
most prominent member of the Berlin congregation, had 
said in urging the address to the conference: “If we 
recognize the necessity of the co-operation of both elements 
for reform in Judaism and desire that both join in the 
future synod, a preliminary agreement must take place 
now |.” 

It was decided to send a deputation consisting of Stern, 
Rebenstein, and Simion, who were to read the address to 
the conference, but this was to be understood to be merely 
an act of courtesy, and nothing more. 

At the first session of the conference this deputation 


! Proceedings of the Berlin Congregation of June 18, 1845, quoted by 
Holdheim, Geschichte der Entstehung und Entwickelung der jiidischen Reform- 


gemeinde in Berlin, 133. 
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appeared and presented the memorial from the congregation. 
This memorial is of importance because it marks the first 
public activity of the Berlin society since its definite 
organization two months previously in the month of May. 
The memorialists set forth the purpose of their society 
thus: “We have undertaken the great task of breaking 
through the standstill which has barred the development 
of Judaism for centuries, and has required of us the un- 
changed retention of forms which conflicted more and 
more with our thoughts and sentiments, and with the 
needs of our advanced life. We have united for the 
carrying out of the following purpose: to redeem Judaism, 
our most precious heritage, from all antiquated forms, 
not only for the benefit of ourselves or of special classes, 
but of all its confessors, and to preserve its eternal truth 
in and through a form suited to our age, in order that 
it may once again permeate our life with the power of 
its divine essence. We have not failed to recognize the 
difficulty of this great purpose, but that which forces and 
necessitates us to awaken ourselves and our co-religionists 
out of the state of comfortable ease, and to enter upon the 
severe struggle with indifference on the one hand and 
millenium-old prejudice on the other, is the consciousness 
that we should publicly confess that which we have recog- 
nized as the true and the right, and that not only for our 
own sake, but in the name of Judaism we must make 
possible for it that development which has been denied to it 
for so long a time. We are encouraged to undertake this 
difficult task because we are convinced that the old vital 
force has not died out of, nor been weakened in, Judaism, 
and that the need we feel is not an isolated phenomenon, 
but will come to the fore with equal force among thousands 
of our cultured and advanced coreligionists as soon as the 
initiative is taken. But we are encouraged most of all by 
our faith in the progressive consciousness of the age—which 
urges us on to freedom of thought, and lends the strongest 
support to all efforts which are directed towards bringing 
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pristine and pure truth to light even though this has been 
obscured by dense fogs for thousands of years.” 

The memorial lays stress upon the necessity for rabbis 
and laymen to work together in the cause; theirs is a lay 
movement, it has gone forth from the people ; the conference 
is a rabbinical movement; neither alone is representative, 
however ; people and rabbis must join is form an authori- 
tative body, viz. a synod. 

The memorial concludes by expressing the hope that the 
conference will give expression to its official recognition of 
the work and purpose of the Reform Association, which aims 
not at the destruction of Judaism, but its strengthening 
and preservation. 

The conference answered by declaring that its members 
recognized that the Reform Association owed its existence 
to the religious need to reconcile modern life with Judaism, 
and that it was gratifying to know that this conviction 
of the need of reform in Judaism was felt in the congrega- 
tions as well as by the rabbis. Gladly would they work 
hand in hand with the Reform Association if the latter were 
guided by the same principles as were considered necessary 
by the conference for true reform in Judaism. They would 
watch with interest the steps taken by the Reform Association 
toward the formation of a synod. 

The address issued to the conference from Breslau con- 
tained a strong presentation of the religious state of many 
Jews, and of the confusions arising from the conflicts 
between the demands of life and the observance of the 
traditional laws ; particular attention was called to the need 
of a reform of the liturgy and to the necessity of a solution 
of the difficulties connected with Sabbath observance. “The 
great majority of the Jews, even those who pose as the 
zealous watchmen of orthodoxy, have really no holidays. 
The children attend school on the Sabbath, the apprentice 
must work on this day as on every other at his trade or 
in business, and when the young man has finally become 
his own master, he will scarcely be inclined to observe a day 
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which he has not been accustomed to observe from child- 
hood, even though able to do so; but how few are there in 
our time who can observe this day without great danger 
of ruin ?” 

Attention was called also to the need of a reform of the 
dietary laws. The writers proceeded to say that they had 
called the attention of the conference to these things because 
they felt that the leaders of the people should know the 
state of affairs among the people; it were cowardice to 
conceal it, and they hoped that the rabbis would deal 
courageously with these pressing questions of the time, 
and find the means of so interpreting Judaism as to enable 
the Jew to live fully and freely the life in the world without 
becoming false or untrue to his faith. 

The conference answered by saying that it appreciated 
the service rendered by the writers of the address in 
stating thus clearly the conflicts between official Judaism 
and practical life; but the conference must move slowly, 
and could not solve all the great questions of the time in 
a trice. This conference had taken up the liturgy and 
considered it thoroughly; future conferences would un- 
doubtedly give earnest attention to the other great questions 
which the writers touched. 

There is apparent in the answers of the conference to 
the various addresses the same broad spirit and wise counsel 
as characterized the discussions and deliberations. The 
men who participated in this conference were imbued 
thoroughly with the serious responsibility of the Jewish 
religious leaders in that era of upheaval. With but two 
or three exceptions they were not drastic in their sug- 
gestions and methods, but desirous of reforming gradually. 
The discussions evince a full knowledge of the past develop- 
ment of Judaism, and a thorough grasp of present conditions. 
Opinions differed, it is true, as to the length that the reforms 
should go, but the spirit that ruled the conference was that 
reform must proceed along the lines of past endeavour; for 
every reform that was suggested some warrant was sought 
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from Talmudic authority. The sensational withdrawal of 
Zacharias Frankel from the conference after the third day’s 
session was absolutely inexcusable, therefore, even from his 
standpoint. Frankel’s action was the focus of the opposi- 
tion to this conference, as the protest of the 116 rabbis 
had been to the Brunswick conference. As stated above, 
Frankel had criticized the Brunswick conference very 
sharply and severely, and therefore his appearance at the 
Frankfort conference was gladly welcomed, for he had 
been the only rabbi of note with reform leanings who 
had denounced so unsparingly the first conference. At 
the very outset he had taken pains to define his position 
as being that of adherence to positive historical Judaism ; 
this phrase was grasped at eagerly by the opponents of 
the reformers, as the club wherewith to belabour them, 
notably later by the Breslau school; but as Stein, the 
president of the conference, said in his reply to Frankel’s 
opening speech, this phrase defined exactly the reform 
position; the reformers too built on positive historical 
Judaism; it was not their purpose to break with the 
Judaism of the past, but to develop it further. Frankel, 
however, as it appears, desired to be recognized as the 
ruling spirit of the conference; and when he found this 
position denied him, for there were others his equals in 
learning and prestige, he withdrew, giving as his excuse 
that the conference should not have voted that it was 
“advisable” (rathsam) to retain the Hebrew in the service, 
but absolutely essential. This resolution had been passed 
on the afternoon of July 17, which was the last meeting that 
Frankel attended; in the issue of the Oberpostamtszeitung 
of July 18, he published a statement explanatory of his 
withdrawal from the conference!. At the morning session 
of July 20 the president called the official attention of the 


1 This was republished in A. Z. d.J., IX (1845), 174-6, and in the Israelit 
des 19. Jahrhunderis, VI (1845), 256; also in the proceedings of the 
conference, Protokolle und <Aktenstiicke d. zweiten R. V., 86, Frankfurt am 


Main, 1845. 
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conference to this article of Frankel’s, and read also an 
answer! which had been written, and which he submitted 
for the approval of the members. After citing the resolu- 
tion of the conference, that the retention of the Hebrew 
was only advisable, and interpreting this action of the 
conference to mean that it was the duty of the rabbis to 
abolish it gradually, Frankel goes on to say: “I dissent 
from such a resolution, not only because of a difference 
of view, but also because of a difference of tendency. This 
spirit, which leaves unnoticed so many weighty elements, 
and supplants that which is of weight and power in every 
confession, viz. the historical element, makes in my opinion 
not for the preservation but the destruction of positive 
historical Judaism, which I had explained clearly to the 
conference as representing my position. This spirit must 
invalidate the future resolutions of the conference for all 
such as stand on the platform of positive historical Judaism, 
because, as I explained also to the conference, it depends 
not only on the taking of the vote, but on the motive for 
voting, and only he who has come to a decision himself, 
and seeks only a formal endorsement, can find an apparent 
comfort in a general vote.” 

For this reason he must not only protest against the 
resolution in question, but feels it necessary to declare 
that his standpoint is altogether different from that of 
the conference; he regrets that the conference, instead 
of keeping in mind the high aim of securing “ universal 
confidence, and thus bring about a compromise between 
opposing elements,” had again by this act alienated thou- 
sands. He had come to the conference with the purpose 
of reaching an understanding with opposing opinions, and 
with the hope of making the conference the reconciling 
influence, and establishing it as the representative Jewish 
body; but this action of the conference had demonstrated 
to him the vanity of this hope, and therefore he felt 


? Published originally in Frankfurter Journal ; also in Protokolle, go. 
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compelled to wie, no matter though his action be 
misinterpreted. 

The conference answered this declaration by calling 
attention to the fact that the vote on the resolution in 
question showed that thirteen held the same views as 
Frankel, while the majority vote was only fifteen, and three 
had abstained from voting; hence Frankel stood by no 
means alone, and if he was sincere in his declaration it 
was surely his duty to continue in the conference. “The 
conference resents the implication that by this majority 
vote it abandoned the standpoint of positive historical 
Judaism which it had declared with loud acclaim the day 
before to be its standpoint no less than it was that of 
Dr. Frankel.” The vote on the advisability of the reten- 
tion of the Hebrew was concerned with the question of 
opinions, not of tendencies. The positive historical stand- 
point demands development out of present conditions, not 
a haphazard creation without definite pre-existing material ; 
and thus our prayers should attach themselves to the 
existing liturgy, and be developed in form and content 
wherever possible from that which we have received from 
the past. The conference can grant as little that prayer 
in a non-Hebrew language implies a denial of the historical 
element as Dr. Frankel on his part will admit that the 
Talmudists attacked positive historical Judaism when they 
permitted the holiest of our prayers to be uttered in 
Aramaic—yes, when they allowed the whole service, with 
the exception of a few passages, to be performed in a non- 
Hebrew language; Dr. Frankel admitted this when he 
voted that there was no legal necessity for the employment 
of Hebrew as the language of prayer. The conference 
believe, therefore, that Dr. Frankel, by making this issue, 
which can be construed only as violently tendential, the 
cause of his breaking with the conference, has abandoned 
not so much the conference as himself, and the consequences 
of his own position. 

Some members of the conference desired a clause to be 
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inserted to the effect that Frankel mistook the tendency 
of the conference, while Geiger held that the only way to 
meet such arrogance was to pass it by in silence; he begged 
the conference to avoid all polemical utterances against 
Frankel, who, being absent, was unable to defend himself. 

Frankel answered this reply of the conference in a letter 
dated Mayence, July 227; he reiterated his former state- 
ments, but did not succeed in defending his position 
strongly. 

To offset in all likelihood the two addresses of commenda- 
tion sent to the conference from Breslau, the one by the 
officials of the congregation *, and the other by 168 private 
individuals, sympathizers with Frankel sent him an address 
applauding his action; Graetz, later the historian of the 
Jews, but at that time a rabbinical candidate, was particularly 
active in the matter*; this demonstration on the part of 
the orthodox element in Breslau was inspired by opposition 
to Geiger. The orthodox party of Stettin and Frankfort 
also memorialized Frankel for his stand in the matter +. 

L. Schott, rabbi of Randegg, followed the lead of Frankel 
and withdrew from the conference. Frankel became from 
now on the recognized leader of the conservatives, whose 
motto was sauve qui peut; not principle but accommodation 
guided this party ; the Breslau rabbinical seminary founded 
in 1855, of which Frankel became the head, supplied the 
leaders for this party, which succeeded eventually in stifling 
the reform movement in Germany °. 


! Republished Israelit des 19. Jahrhunderts, VI (1845), 320. 

* Protokolle, 235. 

* A.Z.d.J., IX (1845), 595. 

* A.Z.d.J., IX (1845), 624; Israelit des 19. Jahrhunderts, VI, 331, 339. 
See, however, Philippson’s explanation of the incident, A.Z.d.J., IX, 519. 
See also A. Adler, “‘Beleuchtung der Gegenerklirung des Herrn Ober- 
rabbiners Dr. Z. Frankel,” in No. 203 der “Frankfurter Oberpostamt- 
zeitung,” Israelit, VI (1845), 313, 321- 

5 The bitterest denunciations and criticisms of the Frankfort conference 
appeared in the columns of the Orient; as an example it suffices to refer to 
the np or Dirge in Hebrew by an anonymous poet wherein the rabbis 
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The Frankfort conference will always be notable in the 
annals of Reform Judaism for the remarkable discussions 
on the liturgy. The intent and purpose of reform were 
grasped firmly by the leaders assembled there, and the 
universal elements in Judaism received expression in lofty 
strains time and again; the members of the conference 
did not attempt the impossible ; they had practical problems 
to solve, and did so with the needs of their generation 
constantly in view!; they were thoroughly awake to the 
situation, and were justified in hoping that, as the president 
stated in his closing remarks, “a new era of active partici- 
pation in our ancestral faith here and elsewhere would date 
from the second rabbinical conference held at Frankfort *,” 


Davip Putrpson. 
CINCINNATI O., U.S.A, 


assembled at Frankfort are called ‘destroyers and ruiners.” As a 
further instance of the intensity of feeling aroused in the opposition 
by these conferences, the words of the editor of the English publication 
The Voice of Jacob, IV, arg, written after the adjournment of the Frankfort 
conference, may be cited: ‘Had but a small section of the 116 rabbis 
who subscribed the Manifesto or protest (against the Brunswick con- 
ference) condescended to assemble, out-reason and out-vote the 23 rabbis 
whose dicta they had at last occasion so solemnly to repudiate, there 
might have been less of heresy at this day raging among the people. 
That Manifesto has no doubt served as a standard round which to rally 
the faithful, together with those predisposed to condemn the heterodox 
party ; but it may reasonably be doubted whether its dry denunciations 
have convinced one man of his errors or recovered one stray sheep to the 
fold. The right is with us; the truth is ours; and we thank God at last 
to seo a growing disposition on the part of our proper leaders to rouse 
themselves from their lethargy, to buckle on their armour, and to do 
battle in a holy cause in which victory is assured.” 

1 Geiger, “Vortrige tber die Verhandlungen der Rabbinerversamm- 
lung,” Jsraelit des 19. Jahrhunderts, V1, 345-7. 

2 The effect of this conference in awakening interest in Judaism among 
the indifferent was felt throughout Germany, A. Z.d.J., X, 25. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND THE PULPIT. 
I, 


Is Biblical Criticism a proper subject for pulpit treatment ? 
This is the question I am asked to answer, and I may say 
at once that my answer is No. But before proceeding to 
justify that answer I should like to make two points clear. 

In the first place my objection applies to the discussion 
of the subject on ordinary occasions only. I am far from 
desiring to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, and declare 
such discussion taboo always and under all circumstances. 
I should be the last to affirm that Biblical Criticism is an 
unclean thing whose intrusion would inevitably defile the 
sanctuary. There are occasions doubtless when the preacher 
may properly take it as his theme, inasmuch as some passing 
event has, for the moment, fixed the attention of his 
congregation upon it. The pulpit could hardly have been 
silent two or three years ago, for example, when Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s famous lectures gave rise to the “ Babel 
und Bibel” controversy, of which the echoes are still cling- 
ing to the air. Whether that utterance, which seemed to 
the calm observer to say little that had not been said 
many times already, would have attracted such widespread 
attention if the intervention of “the mailed fist” had not 
lent the incident an adventitious piquancy, may well be 
doubted. But that it did attract widespread attention is 
certain. The newspapers were full of it. The ordinary 
man breakfasted on it. And the Jewish cleric who made 
it the topic of his Sabbath discourse was strictly within his 
rights, for probably it was what his congregation expected 
and desired him to do. I say “probably,” because I am 
not quite certain. I preached on the incident at the time, 
but cannot affirm positively that my hearers were interested. 

U2 
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There was certainly no protest, as far as I know, against 
the introduction of the subject; but, on the other hand, 
I heard no expression of satisfaction at its introduction. 
My reason for referring to this point the sequel will show. 

Mr. Montefiore has somehow conceived the idea that we 
Jewish ministers have entered into an informal conspiracy 
to keep criticism out of the pulpit. He almost charges us 
with obscurantism in this matter. Thus on. page 10 of 
a published sermon on “Great is Truth, and Strong above 
all Things,” delivered to the Jewish Religious Union last 
March, he says, “ The condition of affairs in our own religious 
community is not without alarming elements. In official 
Judaism, the newer truths of science, history, and criticism 
are almost completely ignored.... In the synagogue, 
a policy of silence and abstention is still pursued. The 
young are taught, and, so far as I know, our budding 
ministers are trained, as they might have been trained and 
taught eighty years ago, before Darwin or Colenso. This 
is surely serious. The divorce between officialism and 
truth is becoming greater in each decade, and the results 
of that divorce are also becoming more serious. Specious 
arguments are used about not disturbing the innocent faith 
of uneducated persons, about preserving unity in Judaism... 
about all things under heaven except one. And that one 
omitted argument or subject is: ‘What do we owe to 
truth?’”’ 

It is a formidable indictment; is it well-founded? Let 
us have the truth by all means; but about all things and 
all men—even about the clergy. Mr. Montefiore thinks 
that “in the synagogue, a policy of silence and abstention 
is still pursued.” I cannot understand how he has come 
by the notion. In my synagogue, sermons have been 
preached from time to time in which the critical standpoint 
has been frankly adopted. Literary criticism, historical 
criticism, scientific criticism—all have been used in dealing 
with the Bible. I cannot claim to have delivered many of 
those discourses ; but the fact remains that they have been 
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delivered. What is done inside the synagogue by “orthodox” 
ministers, Iam unable to say. But, outside it, their attitude 
is anything but obscurantist. One instance, and that the 
most convincing, seeing that it is furnished by the head of 
the Anglo-Jewish hierarchy, will suffice to establish my 
point. Challenged to disavow the Hampstead “Symposium” 
on Biblical Criticism, the Chief Rabbi spoke, in reply, to 
the following effect at the last distribution of prizes to the 
students of Jews’ College :—“ We do not live in a monastery 
from which the literature of the world is shut out, and 
placed on an index librorum prohibitorum.... It is the 
main object of the studies which the pupils of this institu- 
tion receive here to give them the intellectual and spiritual 
equipment that should steel them against every doubt, and 
fortify them with strong and convincing arguments. We 
do not desire to send out into the world a band of conceited 
obscurantists out of touch with modern thought and out 
of sympathy with modern needs. The so-called Higher 
Criticism must of necessity form a branch of the studies 
within the walls of this College '.” 

This is a notable utterance, and it effectually disposes of 
the charge preferred by Mr. Montefiore against the repre- 
sentatives of “ official Judaism” in this country. 

Secondly, I would say that my answer to the question 
with which I started is in no wise influenced by my 
personal views as to the truth or the falsehood of the 
Critical position, What I am concerned with is the 
expediency, under ordinary circumstances, of introducing 
the subject into the Sabbath sermon. My opinions about 
the Higher Criticism are pretty well known. At least 
I should like to think so, for I have expressed them in my 
last published book. “There can be no question,” I there 
say, “that, like every new idea, the Critical Theory has 
been carried to undue lengths, and we shall do well to be 
on our guard against many of its developments. But the 
soundness of the Theory itself is unaffected by the improper 

1 Jewish Chronicle for May 19, 1905. 
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uses to which it has sometimes been put.... No one can 
read the Pentateuch without perceiving that its sacred 
fabric is woven out of many and diverse threads. Even 
those who are unable to discern two independent accounts 
of the Creation in the first and second chapters of Genesis 
respectively, cannot possibly fail to see that there are 
two distinct versions of the Ten Commandments in the 
Pentateuch, one in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, the 
other in the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy ?.” 

With the fundamental thesis of Criticism on its literary 
side I am thus seen to be in agreement. That I adopt its 
standpoint on historical and scientific questions is no less 
evident. ‘ We must be prepared,’ I say, “to meet in the 
Bible with partial and even diverse representations of 
religious truth and with allegories and legends. The Bible 
is not a book about science or any other branch of profane 
knowledge. In regard to scientific matters it reflects only 
the knowledge of the age in which each writer lived *.” 

I call attention to these statements not because of their 
novelty, for they have been anticipated, as I have been at 
the pains to show, by the utterances of eminent Jewish 
teachers of past ages, but in order to make my position 
clear on the question immediately before us. I am on the 
side of the critics in their general conclusions. But, in 
spite of this, 1 am with those who deprecate the discussion, 
as a general rule, of critical topics in the pulpit. It is now 
time to give my reasons. 

1. The ordinary Sabbath congregant does not want such 
subjects discussed, even from the conservative standpoint. 
Indeed, he does not much care for controversy of any kind. 
He goes to synagogue to pray—to pray, that is to say, in 
the larger sense of the expression, which includes meditation. 
He wants to commune with his own heart and be still. 
He wants—though he may not formulate the need so 


? Judaism as Creed and Life, pp. 25, 27. 
? Op. cit., pp. 20, 23. 
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clearly—to gain a firmer grip on the real meaning and 
significance of life, to get the true perspective, so that the 
worries and disappointments which have loomed so large 
during the week may fall back into their proper place in 
his thoughts. This is no mere guess-work of mine, but 
sober truth. It represents what many a congregant has 
told me about his personal needs. “I go to synagogue on 
Sabbath to reflect””—that is the phrase. What it means is 
clear enough. It implies a temper which has little tolerance 
for discussions, and none for Criticism. Here are people 
who long to be quiet, whose one desire is to be let alone ; 
will the debate of burning questions satisfy that desire ? 
They would be shown how to live their lives; they would 
be heartened for the great fight; what help will they get 
from learned disquisitions about JE and P? This is what 
they feel. The Biblical critic deems them foolish and guilty 
of bad taste. Fancy their not wanting to hear about JE 
and P, or about Gunkel’s latest theory! This will never 
do; they must be enlightened. But why? First of all, we 
are told, for the sake of truth itself, which is a sacred thing, 
and which it is our duty to communicate irrespective of 
consequences ; and, secondly, for the sake of the greater 
vitality which the personal Judaism of many a man will 
gain from the dissemination of truth. But, assuming—it 
is a very large assumption—that all the conclusions of 
Criticism are. true, is the duty of declaring the truth 
absolute? Are there not circumstances which dispense us 
from the obligation? Some stern moralists think so. 
Mr. Bradley, for example. “There are duties,” he says, 
“above truth-speaking, and many offences against morality 
which are worse, though they may be less painful, than 
a lie. Homicide may be excusable, rebellion in the subject 
and disobedience in the soldier all morally justifiable, and 
every one of them clear breaches of categorical imperatives, 
in obedience to a higher law. All that it comes to is this 
(and it is, we must remember, a very important truth), that 
you must never break a law of duty to please yourself, 
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never for the sake of an end not duty, but only for the 
sake of a superior and overruling duty !.” 

Conceding that suppression of the truth is to be placed 
in the same category as lying, I ask, Does not the case 
before us come within the rule thus laid down—a rule 
which the critic himself respects every day in the reticence 
he observes when imparting knowledge to his children, or 
in his coneealment of her danger from a stricken wife 
or daughter? The ordinary Sabbath worshipper, with his 
simple yet imperious needs, with his touching plea for 
repose, deserves to have his wants respected. His peace of 
mind, his happiness, are important enough to justify our 
withholding the truth from him, even if we are sure that 
we have got it beyond the slightest chance of mistake. 
And the critic can scarcely be said to have that certitude. 

But we are told that truth assuredly benefits its possessor. 
The people perish, we are warned, for lack of knowledge. 
“'The longer the ministers of a religion are not allowed to 
officially speak about the newer conquests of truth, the 
greater will be the number of those who will become 
alienated from or indifferent to the religion of their fathers, 
the larger the number of those who will think Judaism 
a mere religious curiosity and anachronism, incapable of 
change or transformation *.” But however true this may 
be generally, it has no application to the particular case 
under discussion. We are thinking exclusively of the 
ordinary Sabbath worshipper, and he surely is in no danger 
of becoming “alienated ” or “ indifferent.” His attachment 
to the ancestral religion is unquestionably strong, seeing 
that he is a synagogue-goer, and a Sabbath observer to 
boot. No; he does not need the help of the critics, and 
therefore ought not to have it thrust upon him. Others 
may possibly have recourse to it with advantage—those 
actually estranged from the synagogue, the “ intellectuals ” 
as they take pride in considering themselves, the emanci- 


' Ethical Studies, p. 142. 
2 Sermon on Great is Truth, p. 11. 
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pated ; but for them there are the reviews, and the Jewish 
Religious Union, and Hampstead “Symposia.” They can 
drink of the Pierian spring to their hearts’ content. Not 
one word would I say to deter them. Why should I, seeing 
that I have drunk at the same source? Let the inquirers 
be free to inquire. But let my little band of Sabbath 
worshippers have their freedom too—freedom from dis- 
cussions that would disturb their Sabbath peace. They 
may be called fossils, anachronisms, “moth-eaten angels ” 
as Philipps Brooks is said to have styled some ultra-orthodox 
old ladies of his congregation. No matter. They are on 
the safe side. They have faith, hope, religion ; can Criticism 
give them more? For none save the most fanatical critic 
will contend that Criticism is an end in itself, that Scriptural 
vivisection is the whole duty of man. Its sole justification 
is that it may haply help to bless human lives. 

2. The Sabbath worshipper is not interested in Biblical 
Criticism. I go a great deal among my flock, and I can 
hardly recall an occasion when the subject has formed the 
topic of conversation. Immortality, Sabbath observance, 
the Synagogue Service, Jewish separatism, Zionism—yes. 
These questions do exercise the average mind; Criticism 
does not. I am sorry to have to say this, for I know it 
will wound the amour propre of the critics. But “great is 
truth and it shall prevail,” as the critics themselves take 
care to impress upon us. Of Criticism it may be said that 
it pleases those who like such things. For other people it 
possesses no attractions. Some of them know nothing, 
and want to know nothing, about it. For others, more 
thoughtful, it has no actuality. They see clearly enough 
that the authority of the Bible is purely intrinsic, resting 
upon its appeal to the conscience and the heart. Its 
science may be primitive; its books may be compilations ; 
some of its history may be legend. But its truth remains 
unaffected, for its teachings about God and Duty remain 
unaffected. Suppose there were twenty Isaiahs, is the 
sublimity of the Prophecies diminished by the smallest 
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fraction? This is what people think, and this is why 
Criticism is for them an idle beating of the air. Shall we 
preachers refuse to recognize the fact? The Pulpit is voted 
dull even now; why lend greater colour to the charge by 
discoursing on a question that no one cares two pins about ? 
It is possible for a preacher to be too new as well as too 
old; he may be too much ahead of his hearers, as well as 
too much behind them, or above them. In either case he 
is uninteresting. And this obviously holds good whichever 
attitude he takes up towards Criticism. If he attacks its 
conclusions he is wrong, because he is gratuitously dis- 
respectful to an important movement of thought. If he 
champions them he is also wrong, for he forces unpalatable 
doctrine down the throats of his hearers. In the one case 
he plays at ninepins; in the other he uses his congregation 
as a corpus vile to experiment upon. 

Let Mr. Montefiore and his school be content. They 
have the lecture-room and the Press at their command; 
why sigh for the pulpit, or desire to win over the handful 
of more or less earnest souls that sit under it? What 
ordinary congregations need even in these days is not 
critical but constructive preaching. They do not want the 
last thing in philosophy or science. They do not want 
intellectual subtleties, or a cinematograph of the preacher’s 
own doubts and mental balancings of pros and cons. 
What they do want is a plain, simple message which, 
because it comes from the heart, goes straight to the heart. 
It is possible that, later on, the average man will be more 
interested in critical problems than he is at present. The 
day may come when they will read the Law in the 
synagogue, not from the old-world parchment scroll, but 
from a “rainbow Bible”! But that day is a long way off. 
Until it does come, let us leave the Sabbath worshipper in 


peace, nor even 
‘“ With shadow’d hint confuse 


A life that leads melodious days.” 
Morris JosEPH. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was written I have been permitted to 
read Mr. Montefiore’s article, and have only to add the 
following observations :— 

That the “results,” as distinct from the “ processes ” of 
Criticism may properly tincture a sermon I freely admit. 
But Mr. Montefiore evidently wants more than this. The 
Judaism which is fashioned by Criticism must be shown, 
he says, to be “truer and better than the old.” But how 
is this to be done except by a formal exposition of the new 
Judaism and an explanation and a justification of the 
processes by which it has been evolved? This is something 
more than a mere utilization of results. It is highly 
controversial and disturbing. And it is just this to which 
the ordinary Sabbath worshipper strongly objects. 

And is the justification of the new Judaism as vital 
a necessity as Mr. Montefiore believes? Criticism is ex 
hypothesi a judgment of the Bible. But latter-day doubt— 
Jewish doubt at any rate—is not chiefly centred in the 
Bible. It is mainly concerned with problems far larger 
and more fundamental than those raised by Criticism, 
problems that Criticism does not profess to touch. In 
my humble judgment Maimonides’ Thirteen Articles are 
not the stumbling-block Mr. Montefiore imagines them to 
be. Doubtless there are many Jews nowadays who find it 
hard to accept them all in their literal significance. But of 
these only a minority, I think, need to be shown how they 
may keep their theological standpoint and still remain 
believing Jews. To afford them that enlightenment is 
unquestionably to do a great service both to them and 
to Judaism. But Mr. Montefiore’s Liberal Judaism has 
accomplished the task in the case of the more advanced 
minds among them. The pulpit, for the reasons I have 
given above, is not, I submit, the place for attempting it. 
But those who need help and enlightenment, as I have said, 
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are the minority. Of those who cannot conscientiously 
accept Maimonides’ Creed as it stands, the greater number 
have already made the necessary mental adjustment for 
themselves. “If,’ they say, “Moses did not write every 
word of the Pentateuch, his spirit at least informs it” ; 
and so they can see the scroll elevated in the synagogue, 
and hear the words recited, “This is the Law which Moses 
set before the children of Israel,” without the slightest 
discomfort. And so with the other articles of the Creed. 
The dogma of the Immutability of the Law becomes for 
such persons the imperishability of the great religious and 
ethical principles of Mosaism, principles like the Divine 
Unity and Spirituality, on the one hand, and the Brother- 
hood of Man, on the other, which Criticism cannot shake 
because they are confessedly beyond its reach. In some 
such way people have come to regard Maimonides’ scheme 
of belief. They deal with it themselves, each man in 
accordance with his intellectual and spiritual temperament 
and with the measure of his capacity. Some with a feeling 
for historical perspective take yet another line. They 
will argue that Maimonides, in putting forth his Thirteen 
Articles, spoke for himself only, and not for the Jewish 
Church, and that other teachers of equal authority formu- 
lated other schemes at variance with it and with each other. 
And so they will say that, since clearly none of these 
schemes is authoritative, it is possible to have a religion 
which does not absolutely coincide with any one of them 
and yet legitimately to call it Judaism. But, whichever 
class of thinkers we have in view, the point is that each 
man makes the needful reconciliation between the old and 
the new for himself. In the majority of cases outside help 
is superfluous. Criticism, whatever its implications, has less 
actuality for the average mind than the critics believe. Our 
young people have ceased to wonder—if they have ever 
wondered at all—whether Abraham is an historic character, 
or only the personification of a great ethnical movement, 
or how two variants of the Ten Commandments could have 
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been simultaneously delivered at Sinai, or whether David 
wrote the Psalms, or Isaiah his fortieth chapter. They are 
exercised about other and far deeper things—about the 
necessity of any Judaism whatsoever, about the sanctions 
of Duty, about the existence of God. Criticism cannot 
give them any assurance on these questions. You may 
modify your definition of Judaism, your notion of Duty, 
your conception of Deity, as the consequence of your 
critical attitude; but in the last resort you have to justify 
them to the intellect and the conscience exactly as the 
orthodox teacher has to justify his doctrine. And it is 
this justification, and the appeal to the heart which is its 
inevitable sequel, that constitute the essential part of the 
preacher’s business, and upon the success of which the moral 
and religious life of his hearers largely depends. 

In short, what is at stake is not Judaism, but Religion. 
Every Jew makes his own Judaism, with or without 
Criticism. What the preacher has to do is to help him to 
build up a stable religious life. 

M. J. 
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II, 


SHOULD BIBLICAL CRITICISM BE SPOKEN 
OF IN JEWISH PULPITS? 


THE question whether the investigations and results of 
Biblical criticism should be referred to in Jewish pulpits 
is not so simple or so easily answered as at first thinking 
it might appear. A comprehensive Yes, at least, is less 
possible than a comprehensive No. 

First of all, it is fairly obvious that the question is 
likely to be answered differently by those who believe 
that the main results of criticism are false, by those who 
believe that they are true, and by those who honestly have 
not made up their minds. 

For instance, take the case of a minister in an orthodox 
synagogue who believes that the results of criticism are 
wholly false. He fears that some of his flock may be led 
astray by the false, but specious arguments of the critics. 
Why should he not now and again allude to those argu- 
ments, and, so far as this may seem possible to him within 
the limits of a sermon, convincingly refute them? The 
creed which he recites and in which he believes declares 
that all Leviticus, no less than nearly all Deuteronomy, 
was written down by Moses. Why should he not attempt 
to show doubting men and women that this cardinal 
dogma of orthodox Judaism—the dogma by which it 
must stand or fall—is wholly and completely true ? 

The case of the minister who believes that the main 
results of criticism are true is far more difficult. It is the 
only one with which I need concern myself; the only one 
perhaps about which I have a right to say a word. 

The “case ” is difficult mainly because one has to distin- 
guish and divide. There is only one criticism with which 
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we have to deal, and its main results are well known. 
But there are many Judaisms, and the question is different, 
or must be answered differently, in each of them. Broadly 
speaking, there are three Judaisms—at least for our present 
purpose. On the extreme right there is genuine orthodox 
Judaism, which, I take it, does not demand less from its 
followers, as regards faith, than a sincere belief in the 
Thirteen Articles of Maimonides. It is not easy, I admit, 
at the present time to get official representatives of orthodox 
and traditional Judaism to speak up and out, and when 
they do so they are often called rude or bigoted or other 
unfavourable names; it is not easy to get them to tell 
us quite simply and fully what the faith of traditional 
and orthodox Judaism (apart from its practice) includes 
and involves: I may therefore be mistaken; and if Iam 
mistaken, my whole subsequent argument is vitiated. But 
till I am better informed I must assume that orthodox 
Judaism accepts and proclaims the dogmas of the Thirteen 
Articles in a natural and not in a sublimated and ex- 
plained away sort of sense. This, then, is one Judaism, 
and at the opposite end of the scale, on the extreme 
left, there stands the thorough-going Reform Judaism of 
America. Between these two Judaisms there are doubtless 
several others. For simplicity’s sake I will, however, 
class them together, and call them In-between Judaism, 
as if they were not many but one. 

Now, as I have not myself yet been in America, and 
only know of the conditions obtaining there from reading 
and conversation, I am very liable to make mistakes. 
But I believe that there are a large number of “Reformed” 
synagogues in America where the results of criticism are 
as much assumed and as generally accepted as they are 
among Unitarian churches in England. In these con- 
gregations you cannot give “offence” to anybody by 
asserting that Moses did not write the Pentateuch, 
because nobody believes that he did, The literal ac- 
curacy of the statements made in Exodus xix is not 
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part of the general belief. To speak of the legends 
of the books of Genesis or Exodus excites no surprise or 
perplexity. A Judaism has been fashioned or developed 
which accepts these “results” of criticism, and does not 
fight shy of them. The children are, I believe, taught in 
the religious classes on critical lines, such “lines,” for 
example, as I have roughly indicated myself in the “ Bible 
for Home Reading.” 

Now to the ministers of such a Judaism the question 
whether Biblical criticism and its results should be re- 
ferred to in the pulpits is tolerably meaningless. It is 
at any rate uninteresting. A man may reasonably enough 
say: “Critical discussions are unsuited to the pulpit. 
Sermons must be edifying. They must not be essays. 
They must speak of goodness and sin, of the higher life 
and the future life, of duty and desire, of ideals and 
aspirations; not whether the laws of Leviticus were 
written down in the seventh or the fifth century B.C., or 
whether there were two Isaiahs or twenty.” And so on. 
But the “ Reform” minister would say this, as the Uni- 
tarian minister in England may say it, because his religion 
is independent of criticism, or because, from another point 
of view, it squares with and includes it. His sermons 
may not discuss “results” of criticism, but they will 
assume them. Between him and his congregation there 
is agreement and understanding: their religion as well 
as his is independent of Biblical criticism and of the 
miraculous. Why, then, needs the preacher to dwell 
persistently upon these subjects? They are rather literary, 
philosophical, archaeological, or historical, than religious. 
There is nothing spiritual or uplifting in the statement: 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch. The preacher will 
not ignore “ criticism ”’ if it fits in with the subject of his 
discourse, but he will not harp upon it. Like his Unitarian 
colleague, he is perfectly comfortable and free. 

So much for the Reformed synagogues of the extreme 
left. And now for the Orthodox synagogues of the extreme 
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right. It seems to me that in these synagogues criticism 
can only be referred to by those ministers who honestly 
disbelieve in it. Their case was alluded to at the outset. 
A compromise between orthodox Judaism and the results 
of criticism seems to me impossible. In theory and em- 
bodiment, in faith and practice, orthodox Judaism is the 
negation of criticism ; if the results of criticism are true, 
orthodox Judaism (as a whole) is false, and vice versa. 
To deny these propositions seems to involve an ignorance 
or misapprehension of either criticism or orthodox Judaism 
or both. 

We might devise the following antithesis : In “reformed” 
Synagogues it is unnecessary to discuss approvingly the 
results of criticism; in orthodox synagogues it is impos- 
sible. Ido not think there is much exaggeration in either 
branch of this antithesis. 

Thus for a whole quantity of synagogues the question is 
disposed of. It is disposed of for all synagogues in England 
(except, at most, three) and for a heap of synagogues in 
America. Before thinking the matter out it seemed to 
me interesting and important. But I am bound to confess 
that it now seems to me hardly one or the other, for in so 
very many instances (either for one reason or the other) it 
is quite devoid of actuality. It is not a question of practical 
politics. 

There are, however, to be considered the synagogues of 
In-between Judaism. These are synagogues which do not 
accept the creed of Maimonides, but which are neither 
clearly “reform” nor clearly “orthodox.” For these 
synagogues, which may possibly come down on either side 
of the fence, which may develop, that is into either ortho- 
doxy or reform, the question has more importance and 
actuality. There are, I fancy, a few synagogues of this 
kind in Germany, and there are some, | fancy, in America. 
There are very few elsewhere—not more than three, for 
instance, in all England, and none that I am aware of in 
France. In the large majority of German synagogues, 

VOL. XVIII. x 
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whether they have an organ or no organ, and much 
German, little German, or no German in the liturgy, the 
orthodox beliefs of Judaism are, I fancy, assumed. In 
them no preacher may say that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch, or that the narratives in Exodus are legendary. 
Whatever the beliefs of the laymen may be who pay for 
the upkeep of the synagogues, the teaching in them has to 
be orthodox as regards the Pentateuch. There is, indeed, 
a minority. I have before me a small but excellent collec- 
tion of sermons by Dr. Coblenz, rabbi in Bielefeld (1904). 
In a sermon preached in 1896 at the festival of Passover, 
the results of criticism as touching the Pentateuch are 
freely assumed, and the miracles are freely surrendered. 
Dr. Coblenz urges that the value of the Bible is thereby 
increased. The sermon is so unusual in a Jewish pulpit 
that I will interrupt the thread of my own argument to 
quote a few salient passages. 


‘‘Wollen wir die Bibel recht verstehen und wiirdigen, dann miissen 
wir sie in ihrem Entwickelungsgange, in ihrer Entstehungsgeschichte 
zu erfassen versuchen. Gerade der Pentateuch bekundet uns so 
recht bezeichnend den Werdegang der biblischen Biicher. Denn er ist 
nicht das Werk eines Einzelnen, nicht im Laufe weniger Jahre 
entstanden, sondern er ist der Niederschlag der Entwicklung, die die 
israelitische Gemeinschaft im Laufe vieler Jahrhunderte durch- 
gemacht hat; er ist das Geschichtsbuch Israels; aus ihm spricht 
die Stimme des ganzen Volkes. Nicht Mose hat die Thora verfasst, 
nicht seinem Geiste sind die darin niedergelegten Gesetze ent- 
sprungen, nicht seine Hand hat ihren Wortlaut aufgezeichnet, son- 
dern erst viele, viele Jahrhunderte nach seinem Tode haben Minner 
des jiidisch-israelitischen Volkes sie niedergeschrieben und dadurch 
verewigt, was im Volke gelebt, was von Geschlecht zu Geschlecht 
sich fortgeerbt als heilige miindliche Uberlieferung, oder was sich im 
Laufe der Zeit aus dem Volke heraus entwickelt hat. Wie einfach 
und ungezwungen erkliren sich bei dieser Auffassung all die wunder- 
baren und aussergewéhnlichen Begebenheiten, von denen die Thora 
uns berichtet! Sie sind dann nichts weiter als der poetische Glanz, 
mit welchem die dichtende Volksseele die Geschichte der Urzeit 
verklirt ; sie sind liebliche Sagen, mit denen die rege, nie rastende 
Phantasie des Volkes das Wirken seiner grossen Manner geschmiickt 
hat. 
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“Doch mancher mag hier zweifelnd fragen: sollte wirklich diese 
Auffassung des biblischen Wortes geeignet sein, die heilige Schrift 
uns lieb und wert zu machen? Wird nicht im Gegentheil der 
Glorienschein dadurch zerstért, mit dem das Buch der Biicher stets 
umgeben war? Ich halte diese Befirchtung nicht fir berechtigt. 
Mir will vielmehr scheinen, als ob gerade durch eine derartige 
Auffassung der biblischen Wunder unsere Thora nur gewinnen 
kénnte. Denn der Sagenkreis der heiligen Schrift ist ein schénes 
Zeugnis fiir die poe ische Gestaltungskraft unserer Vater. Wir 
diirfen uns als Juden dieses Sagenkranzes ebenso freuen, wie wir 
uns als Deutsche der lieblichen Sage vom Kyffhiuser und anderer 
Sagen freuen, in denen deutsche Dankbarkeit und deutsche Treue 
sinnigen Ausdruck finden. 

“Und nun nehmet diesen poetischen Schmuck hinweg, befreit den 
biblischen Stoff von den zahlreichen Wundern, die wir erst jetzt recht 
zu wiirdigen verstehen, und welch’ reicher Schatz grosser Gedanken 
bleibt uns dann noch tibrig! Welche Fiille herrlicher Gesetze und 
unvergleichlicher Lehren, die das Buch der Biicher uns bietet, und 
die vorbildlich bleiben werden fir alle Zeiten und Geschlechter ! 
Auf diesen Gesetzen vor allem beruht der sittliche Wert der Bibel, 
und dieser Wert wird noch wesentlich erhdht durch das Bewusstsein, 
dass die Gesetze nicht von Mose herriihren, sondern aus dem Volke 
heraus sich entwickelt haben und im Laufe der Jahrhuaderte allmih- 
lich entstanden sind. 

“Wie ganz anders klingt es doch, wenn wir sagen kénnen : Israel 
selbst hat diese Lehren geschaffen und nachher im Buche der Biicher 
festgelegt ! Nicht Mose, sondern der jiidische Volksgeist hat den Gott- 
einheitsgedanken geprigt und jenes grosse Wort gesprochen: ‘ Liebe 
deinen Nichsten wie dich selbst; liebe den Fremdling wie dich 
selbst. Was wir in unserer Thora lesen, das ist das lebendig 
gewordene israelitische Volksbewusstsein, das ist der Niederschlag 
dessen, was im Volke Jahrhunderte lang geiibt wurde, und woran 
jeder Einzelne mitgearbeitet hat. Mag Israel dabei immerhin von 
den Kulturen anderer Volker beeinflusst worden sein — kein Denkender 
wird das bestreiten — das eigentiimliche Geprage unserer Lehre, der reine 
sittliche Monotheismus des Judentums ist unser eigenstes Werk! Auf 
welch’ hoher sittlicher Stufe muss doch ein Volk gestanden haben, 
das solche Anschauungen aus sich selbst heraus entwickeln konnte 
in einer Zeit, in welcher die Nationen noch in Heidenthum und 
Gétzendienst versunken waren und Hartherzigkeit und Lieblosigkeit 
gegen Fremde lehrten und iibten. Ja, mit freudigem Herzen und 
mit stolzem Selbstgefiihl bekennen wir: die Gesetze der Bibel sind 
unsere Gesetze, sind Fleisch von unserem Fleisch und Bein von 
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unserem Bein; und all die bedeutsamen Lehren, welche durch die 
Tochterreligion sich die Welt erobert haben, sind dem israelitischen 
Geiste entsprossen, die israelitische Volksseele hat sie geschaffen.” 


Personally I think that Dr. Coblenz’s arguments slur 
over the implications of criticism a little cavalierly. But 
their interest and value can hardly be denied. And it is 
pleasant to think that though they were spoken in 1896, 
and have doubtless been often repeated since, Dr. Coblenz 
is still rabbi in Bielefeld. In his synagogue, and possibly 
in some others, the question whether the results of Biblical 
criticism shall be alluded to in sermons has actuality. 
And for synagogues which are so situated, and for ministers 
who may speak their minds, the following few suggestions 
may be offered. 

Though it may be freely allowed that the subject matter 
of criticism is neither ethical nor spiritual, it is nevertheless 
the fact that criticism has religious implications. Judaism 
is greatly affected according as the “ results ” of criticism 
are assumed to be false or assumed to betrue. It is a very 
different religion one way or the other. Obligations of 
belief and practice are imposed upon us if we accept the 
Thirteen Articles, from which, if we reject some of them, 
we are free. One’s whole conception of God and of his 
relation to man, one’s whole conception of the growth 
and development of religion, and of the destiny of Judaism, 
are profoundly modified according as one accepts or rejects 
the results of criticism and the implications of those results. 
How can one put all this aside if one believes in it? It 
would be only a maimed and imperfect, and therefore an 
inaccurate and misleading view of religion and of God 
which one could put before one’s congregants if, believing 
in the results and implications of criticism, one must keep 
silence about them in the pulpit. For it is not the process 
but the results about which one wants to talk. It is not 
a question of scientific discussion of dates and authorships, 
of philosophic and historic arguments for and against 
miracles. For elaborate scientific discussions the pulpit is, 
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indeed, unfitted. But to avoid all subjects in which the 
results and implications of criticism come in is a very 
different thing. That would mean that the preacher could 
not fully set forth his mind upon matters of urgency and 
moment. He must often halt and pull up short. By sup- 
pression of the whole truth he will give impression of 
untruth. As, for instance, when he talks of Abraham it 
will appear as if he thought him as much an historical 
character as the Duke of Wellington, and the events 
recorded of him as historie as the battles of the Peninsula 
War. Two things must be shown, and both require free- 
dom. First it must be shown what the implications of 
criticism are; how widely a Judaism which accepts differs 
from a Judaism which denies them. It must be shown 
that this newer Judaism is truer, better, larger, freer than 
the old ; how it is less hampered by difficulties, not com- 
pelled to defend the indefensible, to justify the imperfect, 
to call black white, and inconsistencies consistent. And, 
on the other hand, it must be shown that this newer 
Judaism is Judaism still, that it deserves the name, and 
that it intends to keep it. Ifthe pulpit is not the spot in 
which all this must be shown, I do not know what place is. 

It may be argued that while you must not in the pulpit 
say anything you do not believe, you need not say all you 
do believe. In the In-between synagogues, which are the 
only ones where the subject can or need be discussed, 
there will presumably be a mixed audience. Some of the 
congregants will like and agree with what you say; others 
will not. Some will belong to the left; others, and perhaps 
the most regular worshippers, will belong to the right. 
The former you will satisfy; the latter you will offend, 
hurt, agitate, shock, and annoy. What is the good of 
this? Why not speak that which pleases all parties? 
Why needlessly cause strife and dissension? It is an old 
argument. It has its force. But it has its dangers. It is 
not always well to prophesy smooth things; not always 
well to cry, “ Peace, peace.” It may be bad to shock a few 
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conservative minds. And the tender consciences of all, 
whether young or old, male or female, must be respected. 
But it may be of still greater moment to strengthen the 
weak, to confirm the doubting. It may be of still greater 
importance to give men and women sometimes the strong 
meat by which they can live. If there are some who 
for lack of this leave the synagogue and drift away from 
Judaism, may not the fault, in some cases, be within the 
synagogue and not wholly in themselves? It cannot be 
said that the issues of criticism are of small importance. 
They can only be ignored with peril. Some misunderstand 
them. Reform Judaism has many enemies. The orthodox 
on the one hand, many outsiders upon the other, deny its 
cohesive power, its right to be called “Judaism,” its 
religious efficiency. A brief allusion, a casual and un- 
reasoned optimism, will not suffice to refute their argu- 
ments. Criticism does not deal so tenderly with Judaism, 
nor is it so esoteric and obscure a subject that it is easy 
to live and teach as if it did not exist. A small patch upon 
the old bulwarks will not serve our turn. Of such inade- 
quate defenders shall it not be said when the wall is fallen, 
“ Where is the daubing wherewith ye have daubed it ?” 
Preachers have to remember that the minds of their 
congregants must be dealt with as well as their hearts. 
Even for the sake of variety it is good to preach occa- 
sionally sermons which speak to the intellect rather than 
to the emotions. At the present time the questions raised 
by criticism are in theair. They are alluded to in magazine 
articles; they are discussed in conversation. The intel- 
lectual conscience, especially of the younger men and 
women, is being stirred. They are no longer willing or 
able to accept without question the creeds which satisfied 
their parents. Moral, critical, and even metaphysical 
puzzles confront them. They ask for a reasonable faith ; 
it is for the preacher to point out to them how they may 
obtain it. They will not go to him in his private study 
until he has spoken to them from the pulpit. How is the old 
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religion to be fitted to the new requirements? Can we 
still be Jews by creed as well as by race? Such are the 
far-reaching problems which assail many a young man and 
woman, and many an adult. Among these problems those 
of Biblical criticism take a prominent place. It is for the 
preacher who is also a teacher to help such persons to 
attain a Judaism which shall reconcile the old with the 
new. 

Thus in the “In-between” synagogues, if the preacher 
believes in the results of criticism and may freely speak 
his mind, the arguments for speech seem to me far more 
cogent than the arguments for silence. Nor need speech 
imply crude, violent, and offensive utterances. There need 
be no evasion. The preacher's whole mind may be ex- 
pressed upon the most important and far-reaching problems. 
And yet here too the adage fortiter in re, swaviter in modo 
may be fitly and constantly applied. 


C. G. MonrTeEFIORE. 


PostTscRIPT. 


When Mr. Joseph and I planned the friendly debate 
contained in the two preceding articles, we thought it 
might be interesting if each read the arguments of the 
other, and then commented on them in a postscript. 
Mr. Joseph has given his postscript: here follows mine. 

I cannot reply in detail to Mr. Joseph’s article, other- 
wise I fear my postscript would be longer than my article. 
It will be seen that we are not really quite so far apart 
as it might have seemed, even though the one answers the 
question we both discuss in the negative, the other in the 
affirmative. No other Jewish minister in London could 
have ventured to write upon the subject of criticism as 
openly and frankly as Mr. Joseph has done; no other 
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could have gone so far in concessions to the critical point 
of view, or in meeting the results of criticism halfway. 
It is indeed something to belong to an “In-between” 
synagogue! 

Mr. Joseph uses several very different arguments to 
support his main thesis that biblical criticism should not 
be discussed in the pulpit. First, we have the usual 
argument that one must not give offence, that one must 
not suggest doubts in pious minds where no doubts exist. 
The article closes with a familiar line from Tennyson 
which has its value. I have alluded to the relative justi- 
fication of the argument in my own article, and need not 
further refer to it here. 

Next comes the contention that people come to 
synagogue “to think,” and this “thinking” apparently 
means that they “long to be quiet, to be let alone.” 
Hence their repose must not be disturbed by anything 
which would upset their peaceful calm. “ Burning ques- 
tions” must not be alluded to in the pulpit. I fully admit 
that they need not be constantly discussed there. I fully 
admit that many sermons must be purely ethical; others 
must be concerned with those great and simple religious 
subjects which lie beyond “criticism.” But if the minister 
be really free to speak (and Mr. Joseph asserts that he at 
least is), then a burning question which touches the 
supposed basis of Judaism, as Judaism has been con- 
ceived for two thousand years, should not, I think, be 
always and consistently avoided. People come to synagogue 
to think, it is said; well, let them have something to 
think about. It is true that during many sermons they 
can be (intellectually) “ quiet” ; they ave “let alone.” But 
is this always desirable? And is “to think” the same as 
“to be quiet’ and “ to be let alone ” ? 

The third argument put forward by Mr. Joseph is of 
a totally different kind. In the second argument he had 
objected to discussions about criticism and its implications, 
because the pulpit must steer clear of “controversy ” and 
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“burning questions.” In the third argument he tells us 
that these subjects must be avoided because for most 
persons they have no interest. Criticism is a subject 
“which no one cares two pins about.” So far from it 
being a “burning question,” it is an extremely dull one. 
Mr. Joseph says he has found that this is so from personal 
experience. Why this statement should wound the amour 
propre of the critics I cannot conceive. I receive it with 
the utmost respect. It does not quite tally with my own 
experience, but then there may be special reasons for 
this difference. It is, I fully admit, a most important 
argument, and one to be most earnestly taken into account. 

But now comes the most surprising thing of all. I 
might even call it the fourth argument, though it is 
perhaps more accurately described as a variety and ex- 
planation of the third. Why is criticism, with its results 
and its implications, uninteresting to so many persons? 
For two reasons. Some persons are frankly bored by it. 
“They know nothing, and want to know nothing about 
it.” For them it is neither burning nor obvious. It is 
simply non-existent. These persons, then, are to be 
carefully suffered to continue in their ignorance. Their 
holy calm must not be disturbed. I am fain to confess 
that I should be inclined to be less tender to these 
uninterested ignoramuses. But we will pass them by, for 
the second reason is so far more interesting and important. 
Criticism to many persons has “no actuality.” In other 
words, they are above it. They are, in fact, in the same 
position as the persons in the reform synagogues of 
America, or in the Unitarian churches at home, to whom 
I have already alluded. These persons “see clearly enough 
that the authority of the Bible is purely intrinsic, resting 
upon its appeal to the conscience and the heart. Its 
science may be primitive ; its books may be compilations ; 
some of its history may be legend. But its truth remains 
unaffected, for its teachings about God and Duty remain 
unaffected.” [I suppose Mr. Joseph means some of, or its 
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highest, “teachings about God and Duty remain un- 
affected,” for there are a great variety and diversity of 
“teachings” in the “Bible,” and if we judge them by 
intrinsic authority only, we shall choose only the good, 
and reject the bad and the inferior.] Again, in the post- 
script Mr. Joseph assures us that even the young in these 
latter days are far beyond critical difficulties. Their doubts 
touch fundamentals “about the necessity of any Judaism 
whatsoever, about the sanctions of Duty, about the ex- 
istence of God.” We poor critics are very behindhand 
if we think that anybody cares about our problems or 
their results. 

I cannot help feeling a little doubtful about these 
assertions. I feel astonished when I am told that so many 
persons have reached the critical result that “the 
authority of the Bible is purely intrinsic.” In other words, 
the sanction of the Ten Commandments rests solely upon 
their religious excellence and their ethical merit. It does 
not rest upon the “legend” that they were spoken amid 
thunder and lightning by the very voice of God himself. 
I had fancied that the “sanction of duty” was dimmed 
when we are no longer able to believe that the content 
of duty is given us by an infallible guide—given to us, 
and recorded for us and for all time, in a religiously and 
ethically perfeet code. I should have thought that if 
the “sanction of duty” be a question which “ exercises ” 
the minds of young Jews or Jewesses, this is just because 
they can no longer believe the simple faith of their parents 
about the Pentateuch and the Bible. And I should have 
thought that, if this be so, they cannot yet “clearly” see 
that the Bible still has an authority, though “intrinsic,” 
and not extrinsic. Does not their very doubt about “the 
sanctions of Duty and the existence of God” show that 
they do not clearly realize this “intrinsic” authority, 
which though intrinsic and not extrinsic, has still its 
powerful word to say for the sanction of duty and for 
the existence of God? 
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Finally, Mr. Joseph seems to me to use rather too easy 
examples of criticism. And I too, I think, am to blame 
in that I use criticism in somewhat too extended a sense. 
I have, indeed, tried to indicate my meaning by speaking 
repeatedly of the implications of criticism. The “ higher 
criticism ” has primarily only to do with dates and authori- 
ties. It has nothing in itself to do with questions of fact and 
miracle. For instance, criticism might show that chapters 
xix and xx of the Book of Exodus constitute a compilation, 
written down five or six hundred years after the events 
they profess to describe. But it would not follow that 
the miracles they record did not happen; they might be 
wholly accurate from beginning to end. Nevertheless 
criticism of dates and authorships stands in close relation 
to the historical criticism of facts and stories. If Exodus 
xix and xx were written down by Moses, they are perhaps 
quite accurate transcripts of actual events; if they were 
written five or six hundred years after his time, they are 
almost certainly not. Hence the need to deal with the 
implications of criticism rather than with criticism itself. 
Now what are the examples of critical results mentioned 
by Mr. Joseph? We hear of the two versions of the Ten 
Commandments, of the two independent accounts of the 
creation in Genesis, of the question whether “ David wrote 
the Psalms, or Isaiah his fortieth chapter.” I fully allow 
that we have advanced beyond these trifles, and that they 
do not greatly matter or concern us. But I do not think 
that the same can be said of the questions whether Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, whether God gave to Israel for all 
time through Moses a perfect, homogeneous, and immutable 
law. We have also to remember that among the difficulties 
connected with the Bible are many moral questions of 
puzzling perplexity. If the authority of the Bible is 
“purely intrinsic,’ what are we to say about such laws, 
e.g. as Exod. xxi. 21, xxii. 18, or Deut. xx. 13-16% What 
sort of “appeal” do they make to the “conscience and the 
heart”? It is precisely because I feel that through 
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criticism and its implications we can be freed from these 
difficulties, even though it may be criticism which partially 
has raised them, because I believe that the old Judaism 
is confronted with moral and religious, as well as with 
merely literary and historic difficulties, which must, but 
which also (as I think) can, be solved, that I have urged 
it as one of the duties of those who share my views to 
show, both in the pulpit and outside it, that “the newer 
Judaism is truer, better, larger, and freer than the old.” 


C. G. M. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Twelfth Article.) 


XXIX. 


INTRODUCTION TO Sa‘ADYAH’s “ TRANSLATION OF 
JEREMIAH ” (2) 


VELLUM, 17-5 x 15 cm., square char., twenty lines on page. 

This fragment belongs to one of Sa‘adyah’s works. The 
way in which the same author’s commentary on the Book 
of Job is quoted (fol. 2°°) proves this beyond a doubt. 
The particular treatise of which it forms a part appears 
to be the commentary on one of the books of the Bible, 
because the fragment contains the words: “the book which 
I am explaining”? (fol. 17°). The Sefer Yesirah is here 
out of question, as are also those biblical books of which 
Sa‘adyah’s Arabic versions exist in print. Now, with 
the exception of Isaiah, no translation or commentary 
by Sa‘adyah on any other prophetic book has been pre- 
served. It is noteworthy that in the two Yemenian MSS. 
of the British Museum Or..1473 and 1474, Isaiah alone 
is accompanied by the Arabic translation, whilst the other 
prophets are illustrated by the Aramaic Targum only. 
From this we may infer that Sa‘adyah’s version of these 
books was lost at an early epoch. It is not, however, 
necessary to assume that our fragment belongs to one of 
the books which, in the Canon of the O. T., follow after 
Job. References from one of Sa‘adyah’s commentaries 
to another are rather frequent, but unfortunately allow 


1 Or “translating,” as Sa‘adyah employs tafsir for “translating,” cf. 


Job i. 6; xxxvi. 6 (ed. John Cohn). 
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no definite conclusion as to the priority of the treatment 
of any book except, perhaps, the Pentateuch. The com- 
mentary on Isaiah contains a reference to that of Proverbs, 
whilst the latter has two references? to the former. May 
we assume that Sa‘adyah was engaged on both commen- 
taries simultaneously? The late Prof. J. Derenbourg 
suggested that the reference to the Proverbs in the com- 
mentary on Isaiah was originally a marginal note added 
later by Sa‘adyaéh *. He may have done so once or twice, 
but in the majority of cases these references most likely 
occupy their original place in the text itself, especially 
when they contain a reference to the context. Just this 
is the case in the fragment. Its great age does not favour 
the suggestion that the reference to the commentary on 
Job is of later date, and was put in its present place by 
a copyist. In the absence of positive arguments to the 
contrary, we must assume that the work to which it 
belongs was written after the commentary on Job. 

I am under the impression that the fragment forms part 
of the introduction to the translation of, or commentary on, 
Jeremiah. The evidence of this is, indeed, scant, and is 
almost exhausted in the first two lines, which form a 
fitting illustration of the attitude of the prophet Jeremiah 
at the beginning of his ministry. We may add to this the 
circumstance that the allusion to “the prophet” without 
mentioning his name, implies that the latter is known 
from the preceding passages. There is no doubt that 
Jeremiah is meant, because the two quotations selected 
to interpret the situation are taken from his book. 

Otherwise the mutilated condition of the fragment renders 
the task of giving an account of its contents very difficult. 


1 Ed. Derenbourg, p. 126. 

2 Ed. Derenbourg, pp. 94 and 195. 

3 Ibid., p. vii. It seems to me, however, that the reference in Isaiah 
stands in its right place, whilst the two references in Proverbs are later 
additions. I am altogether under the impression that the Psalms, Job, 
and Proverbs were explained prior to the Prophets. 
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The discussion seems to turn on matters ethical. It appears 

that in the earlier part of the preamble the author had 
treated on the different temperaments and conditions of 
the human mind, of which he had enumerated not less 
than eighteen. Excitement and tranquillity having been 
disposed of, the author discusses, in the concluding part 
of the introduction, joy and sadness. He is not, however, 
concerned in the more philosophical aspect of the question, 
but in its bearing on religion. Joy is felt when the soul 
of man is filled with gratitude towards his Master for 
bounties conferred upon him; or after an act of justice; 
or at the downfall of the wicked. Its climax is reached 
in the recognition of God after death’. With this joy of 
the righteous is contrasted that of the wicked who delight 
in evil deeds and in heresy. 

The nature of sadness, and the various ways of expressing 
the same by tears and violent gestures, are explained in the 
last paragraph and illustrated by a number of quotations 
from the Bible. The whole discussion is an interesting 
supplement to Sa‘adyah’s ethical code. At all events, the 
topics treated on in this fragment are absent from Parts VI 
and X of his philosophical work. It is especially in Part X 
that we should look for a discourse on the natural dis- 
positions of man, as the subject is touched upon in several 
places*. The author speaks of the three faculties of the 
soul, viz. desire, anger, and discernment *, and comes rather 
near our subject in ch. 13, when speaking about tranquillity 
of mind, excitement *, grief, sadness, and joy. 

The question to which of the two writings priority 
belongs must be left open for the present, although the 
fragment gives the impression of being supplementary. 
The work of which it forms a part was probably written 
during the last years of the author’s life. Contemplations 
similar to those in the fragment are by no means out of 


1 An Aristotelian idea, see Nichomachaean Ethics, X, ch. 7-8. 
2 Amanat, ed. Landauer, pp. 282, 283, 317. 3 Ibid., p. 284, 
* Ibid., p. 313 pop, cf. the fragment, fol. 1°, lines 3 and 8. 
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place in an introduction to a commentary on Jeremiah’s 
prophecies. 

There is, however, an undoubted literary relation between 
the fragment and Sa‘adyah’s commentary on Job. Apart 
from the direct reference to the latter work and several 
quotations from it, there is the physiological passage on 
the effect of pain, which occurs almost verbatim in both 
treatises as well as the employment of the Arabic version 
of a passage of Job (xiii. 14) in the body of the text of 
the fragment. If we consider the ritual pairing of the 
two for special occasions we might derive from it an 
additional argument that the fragment belongs to Jeremiah. 

The great age of the fragment has been alluded to above. 
It cannot be later than the eleventh century, but is probably 
earlier. 


T-S. 8 Ka. 10°. 
Fol. 1, recto. 


pdsxyder pynods po yaa pend nde toysin area yw pov * 
ynnx yD om nnn dx w[aa]>> ade pd apryny ews owns 

be Spbyy mixay onde» ona Pox none xdt ome Spr [ADD] 
sys yo poords Syfa]p xonyiio ood Soa sete pomonds 
sows yoon > pS ay xd xvod Aaprydea mons se3" bp axpyde? »p 
syords tp Spy eter aan mor xd pm Sxpy [onransd way ner] 
xmbx yop’ ody xna pry’ odp sxanapay Amonnds cot ne oy ee 
xp 2 ‘Sx apdpy anzan yo Atm Koa asdpon nn s Speers a 
ride in Sy mnodon spp ‘asm *3 win) max 1 ne pd’ * + 
Spynoy yx t3a3y nds: yssendd “on* WTI PO WynSya pds 

by xbeeeeeeee may samyn amdy mony 53 gmp xm posde 
fpxdax]os yo 8(nmy 53 xm ema) pdd da sbiny po Aye ix 


1 V. conj. with s mater lectionis. 2 Doubtful. 
3 The four words in brackets are evidently dittography. 
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Fol. 1, verso, 
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1 Probably Sox. 
2 According to the outlines probably wo. 3 Sic. 
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Fol. 2, recto. 
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Fol. 2, verso. 
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1 ) doubtful. * yryite but the first ) effaced. 
* yor D? prob. mp). * Probably 3. 
5 Probably xnmsxwe. ° Only p recognizable. 
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TRANSLATION. 


acre and he who shows himself brave with corresponding trust 











in God. If he is cowed by transgressors and abusers, he deserves 
blame and punishment, as God said to the prophet: Be not dismayed 
at their faces lest I confound thee before them (Jer. i. 17); and 
further: And that my fear is not in thee ... (ibid. ii. 19). When 
the [divine] command changes(?) the places of excitement and 
tranquillity, whilst connecting (?) the latter with the expectation of 
chastisement (?) he does not consider the consequence to avoid 
sinning, as is written in Deut. xxxii. 29 and Lam.i.9. If he connects 
it with matters of desirable outcome, he neither believes nor has 
confidence in it. He is, then, [in excitement (?)], until it is changed 
by the result of his thought and excitement into something..... (?) 
as is described in Isa. lvii. 11. I have briefly discussed the eighteen 
dispositions of character without ....the places (passages?) which 
should be employed, and by which temperament is directed. But 


I considered them carefully ...... not in order to describe how 
each of them comes into existence...... of compound body, nor 
its many mental ramifications ...... lest this dissertation surpass 


the limits I set it. Then there remain the last two dispositions, viz. 
joy and melancholy, which complete the number. Of these I will 


? Probably mond. Cf. Sa‘adyah's translation to Job xiii. 14 x1 No %y 
*NICNI OM) WN. 
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speak and place them immediately after the beginning of the book 
which I am interpreting. 

Joy, I say, has the following aspect. The Creator has implanted 
it in the human soul that it may serve man as a source of gratitude 
for the benefits of this world bestowed upon man as is expressed 
in Deut. xxvi. 11; or when he acquires wisdom as is said in Prov. xxi. 

Fol. 1, 15; or when revenge overtakes the wicked | as stated in Ps. lviii. 11. 

verso. The highest degree of joy consists in reaching the knowledge of God, 
as is written in Ps. cv. 3. The bliss of the future life is expressed in 
Ps. v. 12 and similar passages. 

When his joy turns to wickedness, this is consummate folly, as 
is expressed in Ps. ii. 14; or when he rejoices in another’s misfortune, 
as stated in Prov. xvii. 5; or when he joins the ranks of heretics 
arshevaceveret as in Hos. ix. 1. 

Sadness is a disposition hidden in the soul, deriving its origin from 
the heat element, and reaching its completion (?) in the cold element. 
The explanation of this is to be found in the causes of its origin 
of which there are two: firstly, loss of enjoyment; secondly, the 
affection of pain. Now if heat is produced and the power of the 
soul lifted up,....... outside the body in order to seek it. When 
it, then, arrives......... it is changed in consequence of the cold 
and the decreased power which is unable to collect the whole heat 
and to transport it to a place....It becomes naturally condensed 
and is changed into vapour which, entering the eye, becomes a tear. 
It is, then, removed outside...... and discharged. A similar process 
is that which engenders pain, in consequence of which the vapour 
produced by the heat rises up. When it is nearing the surface of 
the body, there is inside no other expelling substance, but when 
the heart is moved by it, it leads it straightway to the brain’. It 

is then distributed between the eyes and dissolved into tears and 
weeping, just as . : . . ° : . ; . . 





































This has various advantages. One of them is that, when a person 
suffers the loss of anything that pleases him, and regrets it, he feels 
his distress acutely. This benefits him greatly for two reasons. If 

Fol. 2, his loss is a punishment for transgression committed, it becomes 
recto. 4 gain. His distress brings him forgiveness if he does not repeat 


[the sin], and he escapes another [punishment]. But if the loss 


* Compare with this Sa‘adyah’s explanation of Job xiii. 14: Pain 
rouses the natural heat which moves away from the heart through the 
arteries to all parts of the body. While in a state of excitement the 
heart loses heat and, therefore, does not work satisfactorily on account of 
the vapour which mounts up to the brain. 
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of his property is a trial from God, he may hope for compensation, 
and his sadness helps him in his calamity. I have explained these 
two principles in the Commentary on the Book of Job. 

There are also two conceptions of the idea of pain, as can be seen 
from Job xxiii. 2. Those who desire to be secure from these pains 
of lasting advantage (?), seek to obtain [immunity from] punishment 
or trial. They are grateful to their Lord either for overlooking their 
sin, or for exchanging it for something else which their disposition 
.+e..... if they are aware that there is sadness and distress in.... 
it promotes obedience as the result of fear ...as explained in Job 
xxxi. 23 and xxxvi.15'. This disposition is of the greatest advantage 
when a calamity arises...... This is like..... which has deteriorated 
and become changed...... to reduce it to its mineral, just as 
mixtures which have become deteriorated through drugs—as.... 
—are emitted; or as every substance is purified in the condition 
by which it is stirred. It is also known that some children suffer 
from extreme debility which is only dissolved by crying. This 


physical advantage to cry arises from necessity. When a calamity Frl. 2, 


is very great, and circumstances arise from calamities in an extra- 
ordinary manner, the tears of distress are accompanied by other 
actions. I will quote various passages of the Bible in illustration 
of this: viz. smiting one hand on the other, as in Ezek. xxi. 19; or 
smiting the ground with the foot, as in Ezek. vi. 11; or smiting the 
hand on the lips, as in Jer. xxxi. 19; or smiting the head, as in 
Jer. ii. 37; or smiting the heart, smiting the breast, Isa.xxxii.12%. If 
distress rises to such a height as to lead to these five kinds of smiting 
sateen sevens ..e.e.e. even bites his flesh with his teeth*, as in Job 
xiii, 14 and Ezek. xxiii. 34 ...... or rending the clothes, as in 
Ezra ix. 3; tearing out the hair, as in the same verse and Jer. 
Vii, 29.000. 


XXX, 


DEFINITIONS. 


PaPER, two leaves, 13xgcem. Fol. 1 recto, Or. Rabb. 
char. ; fol. 1 verso and fol. 2 large square characters. 
The following fragment consists of two divisions of 


1 Cp. m2 in the fragment with 75x) xo “by in the explanation of the 
passage in Job. 

2 That this is Sa‘adyah’s conception of the passage can be seen from his 
Arabic version neiwedad pAnds Yy pPpr omen. 

3 See Sa‘ady4h’s translation of the passage quoted ‘ond wnoXk Ni ND MY 
*INIDNI. 
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different ages. The main part begins on the verso of the 
first leaf in the manner of many treatises and booklets, 
which leave the first page free for the title. In the 
absence of the latter the empty space was employed by 
a later owner to jot down on it a few lines similar in 
character to the subject of the main piece, but derived 
from another source. The difference in the ages is also 
indicated in the different hands. It is, therefore, advisable 
to discuss each division separately and to treat on the 
older one which is of great age first. 

1. Extract from the “ Book of Definitions.” 

This is the superscription, and the question is: which 
work is here alluded to? There are two treatises which 
come into consideration, viz. the Book of Definitions by 
Isaac A] Israili (the elder) 1 and the “ Letter on Definitions ” 
by Ibn Sina*. The identity of the titles both of Isaac’s 
work and the fragment might suggest an easy solution 
of the question if all definitions were taken from the former 
work. This is not so, however, neither is it the case with 
Ibn Sina’s letter. The first definition of the human soul 
is a mere reproduction of that given by Aristotle, and 
might have been borrowed either from Isaac or Ibn Sina, 
or from the latter’s special treatise on the subject*. The 
first definition of nature is likewise Aristotelian, but is 
not given in this form by Isaac*. The second definition, 
that the soul is a luminous body, is to be found in a similar 
form in Isaac’s treatise®, The definitions of hikma (wisdom) ® 


1 See Steinschneider-Jubelschrift (Hebrew part), pp. 131 sqq. 

2 Risala fil-hudid, Constantinople, 1298 (1880). The sys! ‘SS re) alae 
by Sa‘id b. Hibat Allah, who died in 1112, scarcely comes in for con- 
sideration here, as our fragment seems to be older. 

* See Landauer, ‘‘ Die Psychologie des Ibn Sina,” Z.D.M.G., vol. XXIX, 
PP- 335 844- 

* Isaac, p. 138; see also Al Khazari, I, 73. 

5 Compare with this Sa‘adyah’s definition that the soul is a finer and 
more ethereal substance than the spheres, Amdndt, ed. Landauer, pp. 166, 
194. 

* Instead of nnonn, Isaac, p. 140, 1. 23, read sm207m according to the 
Arabic original, J. Q.R. XV, p. 692, last line but one from bottom. 
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and ‘aqi (intelligence) are not given by Isaac at all; but 
the definition of the latter coincides with Isaac’s definition 
of its homonym natq (reasonable speech). 

The “seven faculties” of the soul of which the fragment 
speaks are evidently the compiler’s own, as both Isaac 
and Ibn Sina only distinguish three, viz. the vegetative, 
animal, and rational faculties'. But Sa‘adyah, in the 
commentary on Job i. 6 enumerates three other faculties 
of the soul, viz. thought, anger, and desire, all of which 
figure in the list given in the fragment. It is therefore 
evident that the compiler enlarged the list for the sake 
of the number seven. 


2. The second division forms a combination of philosophy 
and grammar, giving a collection of definitions and illus- 
trations of the nown. It begins with three explanations 
of the noun ascribed to Sibawaihi. There is some difficulty 
in this, as Sibawaihi neither gives a definition of the noun *, 
nor more than one illustration. The latter is reproduced 
in our fragment, occupying the second place, viz. that 
a noun is [a word like] man, horse*. There is, however, 
other evidence that the compiler of the note had read 
Sibawaihi’s book, because there is a quotation in line 3 
of the text which coincides verbatim with the book‘. 
Also several words in line 2 seem to correspond with 
@ passage in page J, line 2 of the book, but are incorrectly 
copied. 

To these definitions the compiler adds three more. The 
second of these has a parallel in the “Treatise on Defini- 
tions” by Sa‘id b. Hibat Allah®. The text of the last 


4 Compare Al Khazari, II, 14. 
2 This has already been observed by Ibn Ya’ish, the commentator of 


Zamakhshari’s Mufassal (ed. Jahn, p. 25). 
5 Sibawaihi, ed. H. Derenbourg, p. tr. 
* Ibid., p. 2, line 15 Ligh (pa y! eds 5 wl os M. 
5 MS. Brit. Mus, Arund. Pr. 10, fol. 132"  blytl, cryo Lapms'l rad ja 


ssh Jar Y lel ye te ule! ye lyst. 
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one in unfortunately mutilated. The whole notice is an 
interesting document testifying to the interest which 
Oriental Jews took in the Arabic language and literature 
which they endeavoured to disseminate among their own 
kindred. The Genizah harbours many instances of this. 


T-S. 8 Ka. 6°. 


Fol. 1, verso. 

syindsx 3Nn3 jo INDY (1) 

xo xin appdea Ayn 9 OR yao pod Sens xmas pads An 
xnyoxy *Sxe xm pdx NAMNT JINN Np Fo xnd wy om NAD 
prandar aidan Frmwder ombyy Aspadsr Fmoadan dpydse ide pda 
Aonnds pan ppsds Azan 52) on 55 imax ama aon DEIN Fm 
nnd prods yo mona 1b) noap and fionnds jo moxo wp popdsy 
moe dpydse tr Says: ody yer b> by xm fonds sn no§nn 
ndy voy Sindee frpbse mae aoe fim fporads ppadsx pnd Sean 
xnim popdey fiosnds sinax gmx Aysods fn swxds pxpn 
pxoxdd Anatoby Aphs Nm Nes 


Fol. 1, recto. 
mp jon xo pods Serpe AASA av [dx]p amavnd nods Sn (2) 
nooxdyp sin ty Spr ones 535 pordan pose wn 13 TS SayE. yD 
x Sup mond xdyep nor yee [Joy ae oondy ¢* ++ mond (7) Anode 
a.nd jx yp wos wonds yoy 0d xen aay fe dp xd ox vin 
ponds Syndse nd ndby xo may npxde pe Sy sina Sop ayn 
Sap nd nnd oe ss mee qood npr "Bp Sy opnoo io ND 
prom xd) [peJor ‘dy Set ea ayo Sy 55 map yopo my nods 
yo FIN My DST RD bo DM §* Bop Noy St No DoNde 
poxa pvp 755 jo ne NB DON wD 13 Sx AYN 
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TRANSLATION. 


1. Extract from the Book of Definitions. 

The definition of the soul is: a perfection to the natural organic 
body which is potentially endowed with life. It is further defined 
as a luminary substance endowed with seven faculties which move 
its essence by means of its desire to its Maker. The seven faculties 
are: intellect, thought, sagacity, imagination, desire, anger, and senses. 
The soul is further defined as the beginning of every sensation. 
Every movement of the soul is [something] between movement and 
rest. For were it movement it could not rest, and were it rest it 
could not move. Wisdom is the knowledge of everything that is 
useful and of the necessity of justice. Intelligence is the most superior 
characteristic of the reasonable soul. It is further defined as a faculty 
which points out the real essence of things. Nature is the beginning 
of movement and rest. It is further defined as the power which 
directs concrete subjects... 


2. Definition of the noun according to Sibawaihi, who made three 
statements on the subject. (1) The noun is [a word] which conveys 
@ proper meaning [of a thing] which either profits or injures one. 
Such a thing is a noun, e.g. man, horse. Subsequently he says: (2) 
Nouns are...... (3) A noun is a thing which has the faculty of 
being an agent. If you say: “Lo, he will beat’, he will come to 
me,” this is not a sentence as is: “Lo, he who beats thee? will come 
to me.’ This [instance] shows that, in his opinion, the noun has 
the faculty of performing an action. The noun is a notion fixed on 
something named at the time when it is mentioned, or belonging to 
it. He says: The noun is a defined sound which is intelligible and 
points to a meaning, but is independent of time and place. The 
noun is a thing that points on an appellative......... Every word 
which can take a preposition is a noun... . then it is not a noun. 


Hartwia HIrscHFELD. 


» Imperfect. 2 Participle, 
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PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA|. 


De Somniis, I. 


THE treatise entitled “concerning the [doctrine] that 
dreams are sent by God,” begins with a reference to its 
predecessor, in which Philo has discussed dreams of the 
first kind, This class includes all dreams which, sent by 
the deity, correspond to the predilections or idiosyncrasies 
of the sleepers. The second class comprises those dreams 
which imply the sympathy of our minds with that of the 
universe, in virtue of which we are enabled to anticipate 
and forecast the future. 

The first dream which belongs to this class is the ladder 
which appeared in the heaven, as is narrated in Gen. 
Xxviii. 12-15. In order to understand the significance 
of this apparition we must first examine what went before 
it. “Jacob went forth from the well of the oath and 
journeyed into Haran, and met a place, for the sun had 
set, and he took of the stones of the place and laid them 
by his head, and slept in that place (ibid., 1of.).” Here 
are three questions which must be answered :—first, “ What 
is the well of the oath, and why is it so called?” then, 
“What is Haran, and why did he arrive there immedi- 
ately?” and lastly, “What is the place, and why, when 
he came there, did the sun set and he sleep?” 

The well is presumably the symbol of knowledge, which 
is in all cases hidden and hard to discover. Take any 
art you please—not the noblest, but the most obscure, 
which no free man bred in a city would consent of his 
own will to practise: you will find it hard to acquire 
at the price of sweat and thought. And water may not 


' One of a series of articles in which the works of Philo are being 
summarized. 
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reward the toilsome search after all (cf. Gen. xxvi. 32), 
for the ends of the sciences are indiscoverable. As a man 
advances in knowledge there is always more behind, 
beyond, so that when he fancies he is touching the limits of 
a science he is but half-way in the judgment of his fellow- 
student, and according to the standard of the truth he 
has only just begun. The well of knowledge has neither 
boundary nor end; and accordingly the well is “the well 
of an oath,” since there is no truth which is surer than 
this. 

But why is it the fourth and last well digged by the 
servants of Abraham and Isaac to which this title is given? 
There are four elements in the universe, earth, water, air, 
and heaven: all are perceptible by our senses except the 
heaven, which sends to us no clear knowledge of itself. 
All the theories of astronomers are but guesses. No mortal 
will ever be able to comprehend clearly the nature of 
the heaven itself, of the stars, or of the moon. 

So too in us the fourth element is incomprehensible. 
Body, sense, speech we can describe. The body moves, and 
is the vessel of the soul. There are five senses, each with 
its proper organ, and they are the bodyguard of the soul. 
Voices are loud or soft, harsh or musical, and in articulate 
speech, gift granted only to man, it serves as interpreter 
to the prompter, Mind. Well then, this fourth thing within 
us, this ruler Mind, is it comprehensible? What is it in 
its essence? Is it spirit, or blood, or body at all? Surely 
it is not body. And if incorporeal, which of the many con- 
ceptions suggested by the philosophers shall we adopt? 
Again, is it born along with us? Or is it inserted from 
without? When we die, is it quenched or does it long 
survive, or is it wholly incorruptible? Where does it 
reside? In head or heart ? 

Heaven in the world, and mind in man—both are in- 
comprehensible. And therefore is the fourth year holy 
and praiseworthy (Lev. xix. 24). For the heaven is holy 
as the home of the incorruptible and long-lived natures ; 
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and mind is holy, being a fragment of God, as Moses says, 
“He breathed upon his face a breath of life, and man 
became a living soul” (Gen. ii. 7). It is man’s peculiar 
privilege to worship the “I am.” Praiseworthy therefore 
is man as the heaven, whose eternal melody would wean 
us from our needful food, making us immortal by its songs 
could we but hear them as Moses heard. 

“They found no water in the fourth well ”—what is this 
but to say that Leah, who is virtue, bare no more children 
after Judah, the perfect fruit. Thanksgiving, her fourth son. 
Both symbols set forth the truth that all things thirst for 
God, from whom is all birth and nurture. Let little minds 
suppose that the Lawgiver speaks all this concerning the 
excavation of wells. They who are enrolled in the greater 
country, the universe, will know clearly that the search 
is not for wells, but for the four parts of the whole, earth, 
water, air, heaven—at least for the seers and contemplative. 

Haran is a metropolis of the senses, so to speak, for it 
means a pit or cave, and in the body are excavated holes 
in which each sense may lurk. So when one leaves the 
well, which is called Oath, one necessarily comes at once to 
Haran. The emigrant from the perfect and infinite know- 
ledge needs no escort to guide him to the senses. Too 
weak to consort continually with pure intellect he declines 
upon the senses and sensible objects. Well for him if he 
grow not old therein, and live there his life, but only 
sojourn as in a strange country, ever seeking restoration 
to his fatherland. Laban reckoned it his home, but Jacob 
could not endure to spend many days there as a concession 
to the needs of the body (Gen. xxvii. 43 f.). So Abraham, 
the grandfather of this practiser of virtue, went forth from 
Haran when he was sixty years old (Gen. xii. 4). Terah, 
on the other hand, as Scripture expressly says, died there, 
being but a spy upon virtue, and not a citizen of virtue, 
capable only (as his name denotes) of smelling at wisdom 
like a hound. Blessed are they who can sit down at the 
holy table and feast, and still thirst for knowledge. 
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We are not to see in this account of the migration of 
Terah a literal fact such as we should learn from an 
historian, It is recorded in order that a lesson of the 
utmost value for life, and fit for a man, should not be 
neglected. The Chaldeans are astronomers: the citizens of 
Haran are busy with the place of the senses, Here is the 
lesson. Why busy thyself with speculations that are high 
above thee? Contemplate that which is near thee. Search 
thyself without flattery. Go to Haran, and there prosecute 
thy research. Study thy senses, I do not say thy soul 
and mind. Fetch down the spy from the heavens and 
know thyself if thou wilt attain to human happiness, 

This disposition then the Hebrews call Terah, the Greeks 
Socrates. They say that Socrates grew old in the accurate 
study of self-knowledge, never philosophizing save about 
what concerned himself. But he was a man, and Terah 
the principle itself. Abraham excelled him, for he learned 
to know himself and then renounced self-knowledge that 
he might come to accurate knowledge of the truth. The 
more a man comprehends himself the more he renounces 
[knowledge of] himself, apprehending the universal nothing- 
ness of that which comes into being, and he that has 
renounced [knowledge of] himself comes to know him 
who Is. 

The third problem, which arises out of Gen. xxviii. 11, 
is “what is the place which he meets?” The word 
“place” is used in three senses in Scripture. The first 
is the ordinary sense of space occupied by matter or body. 
But in the second it denotes the divine Logos, which God 
himself has filled through and through with incorporeal 
powers. Thus it is written, “I saw the place where stood 
the God of Israel” (Exod. xxiv. 10), wherein alone he bade 
them perform sacrifice. And thirdly, God himself is called 
Place because he contains all things, but is contained by 
nothing at all save himself. God is his own place, whereas 
you and I are in a place. So we can understand how 
Abraham “came to the place which God told him, and 
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lifting up his eyes saw the place afar off” (Gen. xxii. 3 f.). 
He that is led by wisdom reaches the divine Logos, the 
head and end of dpecxela, but sees the other Place far 
removed, since the comprehension of God as he is is far 
removed from human understanding. 

So here, the place he meets is not God but God’s Word, 
which he sends into the region of sense to help the virtuous, 
and they heal the soul’s diseases, setting up the sacred 
admonitions as immoveable laws. This place he meets 
involuntarily, that is not coming to it of set purpose. 
Suddenly the divine Word appears, ready to journey with 
the desolate soul and affording greater, because unlooked 
for, joy of hope. So Moses leads forth the people to meet 
God (Exod. xix. 17), knowing well that he comes unseen 
to the souls that yearn for him. 

“He met the place” then. And why? “Because the 
sun went down” (Gen. xxviii. 11). It is not the pheno- 
menal sun which is meant but the brilliant light of the 
invisible supreme God, before which the second lights of 
the Word or Words pale and, much more, the places of the 
sensible material world are overshadowed. Wonder not 
that, according to the rules of allegory, the sun is likened 
to the father and ruler of all things. Really nothing is 
like God, but two things are conventionally compared to 
him—soul and sun. The likeness of the soul to God is 
clearly implied in the account of the creation of man (Gen. 
i. 27; ef. ix. 6); that of the sun is indicated by symbols. 
With little reflection it is easy to perceive the likeness. 
In the Hymns the Psalmist sings “the Lord is my light” 
(Ps. xxvi. 1), and not light only but archetype of every other 
light, nay rather older and higher than every archetype. 

As the sun shows up hidden bodies so God begat all 
things—did not merely bring them to light but made the 
things which were not before, being not merely framer 
(dntovpydés) but actually creator. 

Elsewhere the sun stands for the human mind, for per- 
ception, and for the divine Word; as here for the Ruler 
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of the universe to whom all things are manifest, even the 
invisible workings of the mind’s recesses. 

To clinch this point Philo cries out like an orator in 
a law court, “Repeat the law.” The statute to which he 
appeals is Exod. xxii. 26f., “If thou take in pledge the 
cloak of thy neighbour thou shalt restore it to him before 
the going down of the sun; for this is his only covering, 
this is the cloak of his unseemliness. Wherein shall he 
sleep? if, therefore, he cry unto me I will hear him: for 
I am merciful.” Is it not natural that those who think 
that the Lawgiver showed such zeal for raiment should 
remind us, if not abuse us, saying: “ What is this—the 
Creator and Governor of the universe call himself merciful 
in respect of so trivial a matter as this? Such a view is 
characteristic of those who do not understand the greatness 
of the virtue of the all-great God, and without any warrant 
attribute human pettiness of mind to the uncreated and 
incorruptible nature of God. It is not strange that the 
creditors should keep the pledges until they recover their 
own. If the debtors are poor it would have been better 
to write a law that they should rather assist them with 
alms ; but for what could a man pledge his only garment ? 
no one lacks the necessities of life so long as there are 
springs of water and the earth bears its yearly harvest. 
And why is the garment to be restored at night when 
darkness would conceal his shame? Nothing is said about 
the return of the bedclothes in the morning, indeed the 
peculiarity of the language is sufficient to lead even the 
slowest to perceive some meaning other than the literal. 

Such considerations may be urged against the wiseacres 
who insist upon a literal interpretation and lift their eye- 
brows at any other. Let us follow the laws of allegory, 
the cloak is a symbol of speech, the best gift given from 
God to man. Speech enables him to resist all revolution- 
aries, it conceals his faults and leads him to amendment. 
But there are some who take his speech in pledge and rob 
him of it. Such wage implacable warfare against the 
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rational nature, cutting off its shoots, stifling its young 
growth, rendering it barren of all noble practices, and 
quenching love of philosophic speculation. 

The “shame” which speech hides is ignorance, and 
therefore it is added “this cloak is the only cloak of his 
unseemliness.” In what then will he sleep? that is to say, 
in what then will a man rest and be at peace save in 
speech? For speech lightens the burden of our race, just 
as the kindness of familiar friends has often healed those 
who are oppressed by grief, or fear, or any other evil, so 
not often, but always, the heaviest load of all, which bodily 
necessities and unforeseen accidents lay upon us, is warded 
off by speech alone. Speech is our friend and familiar 
companion, united to us by an indissoluble and invisible 
bond. It tells us what will be profitable for us, and when 
anything unforeseen comes upon us it is ready of its own 
accord to help not only as counsellor but as comrade. If 
it fail in plan or act it can still console us, for it is a salve 
of wounds and a salvation of the soul’s passions—this 
speech which we must restore before the rays which God, 
in pity for our race, sends into the mind of man have set. 
So he that receives man’s peculiar possession may cover 
the shame of mortal life and profit by the divine gift and 
rest calmly. So long, then, as God sheds upon you this 
holy light strive in the day to repay the pledge to the 
Lord: for at its setting, like all Egypt, you will have 
a darkness which can be felt for ever, and smitten 
with blindness and ignorance you will be robbed of your 
fancied possessions, enslaved perforce by the seer Israel, 
whom you held in pledge. 

This lengthy digression is necessary to bring out the 
meaning of the words “he met the place for the sun had 
set.” When the rays of God, whereby the clearest concep- 
tions of things are produced, desert the soul then the second 
and weaker light of words, not of things, arises; as in this 
world the moon rises at sunset. To meet a place or word 
is gift sufficient for those who cannot see the God who 
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transcends place and word: since that pure light has set 
for them they reap the fruits of the tempered light. 

Some, supposing that the sun is a symbolic expression 
for perception and mind, which are considered to be criteria 
in ourselves, and that place is the divine Logos, have inter- 
preted thus :—the practiser of virtue met the divine Word 
when the mortal and human light set. It is only when 
mind and sense confess their weakness and, so to speak 
set, that right reason comes forward to champion the soul 
that has despaired of itself. 

It goes on to say that he took of the stones of the place 
and laid them at his head and slept in that place. The literal 
meaning is sufficiently impressive ; it contains a condemna- 
tion of the luxurious life of the miserable people who think 
themselves happy, but we must search out the symbolism 
of the passage. The divine place and the sacred region are 
full of bodiless intelligences, and these are immortal souls. 
One of these he takes, choosing the highest, and places it 
near his mind, for the mind is, in a way, the head of the 
soul. So he will not sleep, in the literal sense, but repose 
upon the divine Word and rest thereon his whole life, no 
heavy load. And the Word gladly hearkens and receives 
the athlete for training until his strength becomes irresis- 
tible. Then with divine inspirations he changes Jacob’s 
ears to eyes and calls him Israel the seer, and crowns him 
with the crown of victory whose name is numbness (Gen. 
XxXxii. 25). For it is said the breadth was numbed ; for if 
the soul which has been perfected in the contests of virtue 
is not elated, but contracts the breadth which is widened 
by opinion, and then trips itself up voluntarily, and halts 
in order that it may be passed by the bodiless natures, it 
will conquer though it appears to be defeated. 

Such is the preface of the vision sent by God: now it 
is time to turn to the vision itself. “He dreamed, and 
lo a ladder planted firmly on the earth, whose head reached 
to the heaven, and the angels of God ascended and de- 
scended upon it; but the Lord was set upon it.” Now 
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the ladder is the air whose foot is the earth, and whose 
summit the heaven; and the air, which gives life to all 
creatures, is itself a well-peopled city, whose citizens are 
incorruptible and immortal souls, equal in number to the 
stars; some of these souls go down to be imprisoned in 
mortal bodies, being akin to earth and fond of bodies. 
Others go up, and if they yearn for the conditions of mortal 
life return again; but those which condemn its futility 
call the body a prison and a tomb, and escape to the upper 
air, there to remain on high for ever. There are other 
souls, pure and good, whose thoughts are greater and more 
divine, who never desired any earthly thing, but are the 
lieutenants of the All-ruler, ever seeing and hearing all 
things ; these are the demons of all other philosophers, who 
are called in the Law angels or messengers. It is not 
that the omnipresent God needs informers, but that it is 
expedient for us poor mortals to have intelligences as 
mediators and arbitrators, because we quail before the 
supreme Judge. So once perceiving this, we besought one 
of the mediators, saying, “Speak thou to us, and let not 
God speak to us lest we die.” God must employ ministers 
for his beneficence, else we cannot bear it. 

There is a ladder in man as well as in the universe. 
If we look we shall find that the ladder in man is the soul, 
whose foot is the earthly sense, and whose head is the 
heavenly mind; now throughout the soul the words of 
God go up and down incessantly, now dragging it up with 
them, away from the mortal sphere, to see the sight of 
those things which alone are worth seeing, and now, not 
casting it down, since neither God nor the Word of God 
can be the cause of punishment, but descending with it 
for love and pity of our race, to help and succour and 
revive the soul that is still carried about within the body 
as in a river. The Ruler of the universe himself walks 
about in the minds of those who are absolutely cleansed 
(Lev. xxvi. 12); but in the minds of those who are still 
being washed, and have not yet washed away the pol- 
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lutions of bodily life, the angels walk, the words of God 
gladdening them with the doctrines of virtue. Strive 
then, O soul, to become God’s house, an holy temple, 
a goodly dwelling-place ; for perchance thou too shalt 
have the householder of the whole world caring for his 
own house, that it may ever be kept well fenced and free 
from harm, 

Perhaps also the practiser of virtue conceives of his own 
life as like a ladder, for practiee is an unequal thing, now 
soaring up and now descending. Some one has said that 
the life of the practisers of virtue alternates between 
waking life and death-like sleep. And this is true, since 
they are midway between the wise, whose dwelling-place 
is heaven, and the wicked, whose home is the recesses 
of hades. Those who are practising virtue walk up and 
down as upon a ladder, drawn up or dragged back until 
God, the umpire of the struggle, award the prize to the 
worthy and destroy the rest. 

Again, the affairs of men are like a ladder. One day, 
as some one said, puts down one man from on high and 
raises another up. Princes become commoners, commoners 
become princes. Rich become poor, and poor rich. Such 
and such is the road of human affairs, up and down; full of 
unstable fortunes whose inequality time plainly shows. 

Now the dream showed the archangel, the Lord fixed on 
the ladder. For we must suppose that as a charioteer 
stands above his chariot, or a pilot above his ship, so 
the Absolute stands over bodies, souls, things, words, 
angels, earth, air, heaven, perceptible powers, invisible 
natures, over whatever can or cannot be seen. God is 
the charioteer of nature. But if God is fixed thereon it 
is only because he is the prop and firm foundation of all 
things. 

He that stands upon the ladder of heaven says “I am 
the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac” 
(Gen. xxviii. 13). The difference in the phrases is not 
without meaning. Isaac stands for the knowledge which 
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is self-taught, but Abraham for the knowledge which is 
being taught. The one is a son of the soil, the other a 
settler who has forsaken the language of the astronomers, 
and come to that which befits a rational being, the worship 
of the Cause of all things. Abraham then needs two 
powers, governance and beneficence, while Isaac needs only 
the gifts which are showered down from above. God is 
the name of the gracious Power, Lord is the name of the 
kingly Power, so Jacob prays that the Lord would be to 
him a God, for he wished no longer to fear him as Ruler, 
but to honour and love him as Benefactor. 

Shall we then be blind to all but the literal meaning 
of scripture? Nay, truly, if we close the eye of the soul, 
and will not or cannot look up, do thou, O Hierophant, 
prompt and direct us till thou initiate us into the hidden 
light of sacred words, and show us the beauties which 
are hid from the gaze of the profane. And ye souls who 
have tasted the divine desires rise up from your deep sleep, 
scatter the mist, press on to the glorious spectaele, quitting 
your slow and hesitating fear, that ye may perceive what 
sights and sounds for your advantage the president of 
the great games hath made ready. 

The oracle calls Jacob’s grandfather his father, and does 
not add the title to his real father. It is well worth while 
to examine carefully the reason for this. Virtue is said 
to be acquired either by nature, or by practice, or by 
learning. So there are three chieftains of the nation all 
wise, but not starting from the same point, although they 
press towards the same end. Abraham, the eldest of these, 
used instruction as his guide upon the way leading to 
virtue; Isaac self-taught nature ; Jacob toilsome practices. 
All three are types or kinds of minds. Thus Jacob, if he 
run strenuously towards the goal, becomes Israel, and then 
has Isaac, not Abraham, for his father. This is not my 
own legend, but an oracle inscribed in the sacred records. 
Scripture says “Israel removed, he and all that were his, 
and came to the well of the oath, and sacrificed a sacrifice 
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to the God of his father Isaac” (Gen. xlvi. 1). Now do 
you understand that the text does not concern corruptible 
men, but the nature of things ? 

God bids Jacob “fear not,” Abraham he taught, Isaac he 
begat. Abraham was his disciple, Isaac his son. How 
shall we fear who have God as our defender? To Jacob 
God promises the earth, that is fruitful virtue, whereon he 
sleeps. The race of wisdom is likened to the sand of 
the earth, for instruction checks the flood-tides of sin. The 
wise man is not a blessing to himself alone, but to all 
who share a rational nature. If any one in house or city 
or district or nation become a lover of wisdom, that house, 
city, district, or nation must lead a better life, influenced 
by the sweet savour of his wisdom. 

But the greatest benefit for the soul that labours and 
strives is to have the omnipresent God for comrade on 
his journey. For lo, he says, “I am with thee.” What 
wealth then could we need? Thee we have who alone art 
the true wealth, guarding us on the way, which in all 
its windings leads to virtue. Very well is it said, “I will 
return thee to this land.” It were best that the reason 
should remain in its own sphere, and not migrate to the 
sphere of the senses; it is next best that it should return 
to its own sphere again. And perhaps also there is here 
a hint of the doctrine of the soul’s immortality ; for it left 
its heavenly place and came, as it were, into a strange 
country, the body. So the father that begat it says that 
he will not leave it for ever imprisoned, but taking pity 
will loose its chains and send it free to its metropolis, 
and will not cease before his promise is made good. 

So Jacob cries out repentant, “It is not as I thought; 
the Lord contains and is not contained, according to the 
true theory.” But this visible universe is nothing else than 
the house of God, that is of one of the powers of the 
Absolute, his beneficence. Further, he calls the universe 
the gate of true heaven. What then does this mean? It 
is impossible to conceive of the world of ideas save by 
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migration from the material world. We must enter in by 
the gate appointed. 

But enough of this. There is another dream which 
belongs to the same class, which is thus narrated by the 
dreamer :—‘ The angel of God said to me in sleep, Jacob ; 
and I said, What is it? and he said, Look up with thine 
eyes, and behold the goats and the rams mounting upon 
the sheep and the goats, white and spotted and ring- 
straked; for I have seen all that Laban doth to thee. 
I am the God that was seen of thee in God’s place, where 
thou didst anoint for me a pillar, and didst vow unto 
me a vow. Now, therefore, rise up and come forth from 
this land, and depart into the land of thy birth, and I 
will be with thee” (Gen. xxxi. 11-13). Hence we see that 
dreams, which come through the interpreters and attendant 
angels of the First Cause, are also reckoned as sent by 
God. Notice what follows. To some the Holy Word speaks 
as a king in command: to others it suggests as a teacher 
to his disciples what will be beneficial for them: to others 
as a counsellor it introduces the best thoughts, and so 
benefits those who of themselves are ignorant of what is 
expedient: to others again, like a friend, it brings up 
unspeakable things, which none of the uninitiated may 
hear. Here, as to Moses at the bush and to Abraham at 
the sacrifice of his beloved and only son, it speaks as to 
a friend, first calling him by name. And Jacob looks up 
to discern the meaning of the symbols presented to him. 
The he-goat and the ram are leaders of their flocks. The 
flocks are souls; the he-goats and the rams are the right 
reason of wisdom. 

And when he looked up—saw with the eye of his mind 
which before was closed—he beheld the perfect Reasons, 
sharpened to the diminution of vice and the increase of 
right action, mounting upon the young and tender souls, 
not seeking empty pleasure, but sowing the invisible seed 
of the doctrines of knowledge. Go then, sow your seed, 
ye Reasons, pass by no soul of good and virgin soil, for 
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such will bear good fruit, all male offspring, ringstraked, 
speckled, and grisled. 

We must inquire into the force of each of these terms, 
“ringstraked, speckled, and grisled.” “Ringstraked” is 
literally very white, i.dAevxo.—for 8:4 has an intensive force 
in compounds. So the meaning is that the firstborn of 
the soul that receives sacred seed are “very white,” like 
the clearest brightest light of unclouded noon. 

“Speckled” does not refer to the irregular spots of 
leprosy, which represent the unsettled life of an unstable 
mind, but to the regular and harmonious markings which 
fit into and correspond with each other. The word is 
commonly appropriated to weaving or embroidery ; but the 
universe itself is a piece of embroidery, an harmonious 
combination of different elements which calls for reverential 
respect for the work, the art, and the artificer. 

The third offspring is described as “grisled,” dust- 
coloured, sprinkled (c7odcedels pavtol). What sane man 
would not say that these also belong to the class of speckled 
or variegated? Such zeal for minute details is not con- 
cerned with the difference of cattle, but with the path 
which leads to virtue. The meaning is that he who walks 
thereon is sprinkled with dust and water, because the 
story goes that earth and water were mixed and moulded 
by the Creator and transformed into our body, which is 
no handiwork, but a work of invisible nature. It is then 
the beginning of wisdom not to forget oneself, but ever 
to hold before oneself that out of which one is compounded 
so may one be cleansed from haughtiness, the evil which 
God most detests. For, who bethinking himself that ashes 
and water are his beginnings of being (rijs yevéoews), can 
be puffed up and exalted by pride? Therefore, the law- 
giver ordained (éd:xatwoev) that those about to perform the 
sacred rites should be sprinkled therewith, thinking none 
worthy to sacrifice who had not first known himself and 
perceived the nothingness of man, inferring from the 
elements of which he is composed his utter unworthiness. 
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The great highpriest, whenever he is about to perform 
the ritual ordained by law, must first be sprinkled 
with ashes and water (Exod. xxix. 4) to remind him of 
himself, just as the wise Abraham when he went to entreat 
God said that he was earth and dust (Gen. xviii. 27). 
Then he must put on the coat reaching to his feet, and 
the varied thing which is called the breastplate, the image 
of the stars. 

For there are, it would seem, two temples of God—the 
one, this world in which God’s firstborn, the divine Logos, 
is highpriest ; and the other the rational soul, whereof the 
true man is priest, whose material image is he who performs 
the ancestral prayers and sacrifices, who is commanded to 
put on the aforesaid coat, the counterpart of the whole 
heaven, that the world may join with man and man with 
the universe in the rite. 

What then of the third class—the pure white? When 
this same highpriest enters into the inmost place of the 
sanctuary, he puts off his varied garment and takes a 
second made of finest linen. This is the symbol of har- 
mony, of incorruptibility, of most brilliant light: for this 
fine linen is unbroken and is made of nothing that dies, 
and, moreover, has a bright and shining colour, being not 
carelessly purified. Thus I read this riddle. None of those 
who guilelessly and purely worship the Absolute (rd dv) 
but must first be determined to despise the affairs of men, 
which beguile and harm and bring weakness: then, derid- 
ing the vain inventions of mortals, he aims at immortality ; 
and last, he is illuminated by the shadowless brilliant light 
of truth, no longer entertaining any vain opinion. 

In strong contrast with the highpriest who is clad thus 
and thus we read of Joseph with his coat of many colours. 
He is not sprinkled with holy purifications, whence he 
might have known himself to be a compound of ashes and 
water; nor may he touch the white and radiant garment, 
virtue. His coat is the varied coat of politics, wherein the 
smallest portion of truth is mingled with many large portions 
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of specious lies. Hence have sprung up all the sophists of 
Egypt, augurs, ventriloquists, diviners, from whose trea- 
cherous arts it is very hard to escape. So it is but natural 
that Moses speaks of his coat as being drabbled with blood 
(Gen. xxxviii. 31), since all the life of the politician is 
bedrabbled, warring, and warred upon, smitten by unfore- 
seen contingencies. Examine the great leader of the people, 
unaffected by the general admiration which he commands. 
You will find many diseases lurking within him: dangers 
are dogging his footsteps: each individual is raising itself 
by violence and secretly wrestling with him, while the 
many are discontented with his rule, or a more powerful 
rival is rising up against him. Envy is always a terrible 
enemy, ever clinging to our fancied success. But if we 
don the embroidered robe of virtue we shall escape the 
snares of Laban (Gen. xxxi. 12). 

When the sacred Word has cleansed us with the purifi- 
catory sprinklings and adorned us with the unspeakable 
words of true philosophy, it condemns the envious trea- 
cherous disposition, and we must not quail who have the 
hope of God’s alliance. 

But when it is said Iam the God who was seen of thee 
in the place of God we must ask: “Are there then two 
Gods,” as the phrase suggests? He that is truly God is 
one, but they who are loosely so called are many. Where- 
fore the holy Word uses the definite article of him who 
is truly God, and not of the many. In the present instance 
it is his most ancient Logos that is called God—not that 
the writer is superstitious about the application of terms, 
but because he sets one goal before himself to keep to his 
system. For no name belongs rightly to the Absolute, who 
is of a nature to exist simply, not to be described. There 
is an old legend that the deity at different times visits 
different cities in human form, seeking out cases of unright- 
eousness and Jawlessness. Perhaps it is not true, but even 
so it is profitable and expedient that it should be current. 
And Scripture, though it employs more reverent conceptions 
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of the Absolute, does at the same time liken God to man, 
speaking of his face, voice, anger, and so forth, for the profit 
of the learner. Some are so dull that they cannot conceive 
of God at all without a body. So it is written, on the one 
hand, that God is not as a man (Num. xxiii. 19), and, on 
the other, “the Lord thy God shall school thee as a man 
might school his son” (Deut. viii. 5). Why then should 
we wonder if God is made like angels, and sometimes even 
men, for the assistance of the needy ? 

Why then, O soul, dost thou still labour in vain? Why 
dost thou not attend upon the ascetic, that thou mayest 
learn to wield the weapons that overcome passion and vain 
opinion? For, perchance, having learned thou shalt be lord 
of a flock, approved rational and varied. So wilt thou 
bewail the piteous race of men, and never cease entreating 
the Godhead. So shalt thou continually glorify God end 
engrave holy hymns on pillars, that thou mayest not only 
recount fluently but also sing musically the virtues of 
him who is. For so shalt thou be able to return to thy 
father’s house and escape the endless storm that rages 
abroad. 


J. H. A. Hart. 
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NOTES ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


Ill. JupGeEs x. 6—1 SAMUEL viii. 


In the preceding section reference was made to the passage, 
Judges x. 6 sqq., which is not merely an Introduction to the story of 
Jephthah, but, by its inclusion of the Philistines (ver. 6 sq.), evidently 
has in view, also, the Philistine oppression in the days of Eli and 
Samuel. It commences a period of history which closes with the 
institution of the Monarchy, and the suggestion was made that in an 
earlier form it was immediately followed by the account of Saul’s 
defeat of the Philistines and the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi, xiii sq.). The 
chapters which intervene comprise: (a) an account of the exploits of 
Samson (Judges xiii-xvi), (b) an Appendix to the book of Judges 
(xvii-xxi), and (c) narratives dealing with Eli, the guardian of the 
ark, and Samuel. Of these, the first affects Judah alone: Samson’s 
deeds are neither the sequel to Jephthah’s life nor are they the 
prelude to the work of Eli. Certain features (e.g. the Nazirite vow, 
family of Moses, mention of the Philistines and Danites) associate 
this cycle with the chapters that follow, but it must be recognized 
that, in spite of their extreme interest as examples of popular 
literature, they can scarcely claim to be considered as historical 
documents. The Appendix differs markedly from the rest of the 
book ; it does not describe the exploits of any judge, but relates two 
incidents which were attributed to this age. The literary evidence 
suggests that it is a later addition to the book. The signs of 
Deuteronomic redaction which characterize the stories of the judges 
(ii. 6-xvi. 31) are wanting, and although this does not preclude the 
possibility that the chapters go back to an old source, the conclusion 
which the literary phenomena suggest must not be overlooked. 
Finally, in 1 Sam. isqq., the whole account of the part played by 
Samuel must be treated with the greatest care. By the side of the 
older narratives which tell how Saul delivered the people from their 
enemies and thence became king, there are chapters which represent 
a tradition which can only have arisen long after these events 
occurred. Here we find Samuel, the theocratic head of the people, 
wielding an authority which makes the institution of a monarchy 
practically unnecessary. The desire of the people for a king is now 
regarded as an act of apostasy. That the age demanded a leader, 
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and that Yahweh himself had selected the man whom Samuel was to 


anoint, is ignored. To quote from Prof. Kent?:— 


“Very different were the traditions cherished by the later prophets. 
The figure of an Elijah, an Elisha, or an Isaiah dictating in the name 
of Jehovah to king and people was on the one hand prominently 


before them. 


On the other, the evils of the kingship, as exemplified 


in the despotic, luxurious and—toe their enlightened point of view— 
apostate reigns of such kings as Solomon and Ahab, were uppermost 
in their minds. To them the kingship seemed a step not forward 
from anarchy and oppression, as it actually was, but backward from 
that ideal theocracy which their imagination had unconsciously 


projected on the canvas of their early past. 


All Israel was conceived 


of as enjoying the benign guidance of the great prophet-judge, 


Samuel.” 


To this representation of history belong 1 Sam. viii, x. 17-25, xii, 
xv, and xxviii. 3-25, and there is little doubt that there are other 
passages wherein the tendency to idealize Samuel can already be dis- 
cerned. That chapter vii, Samuel's great victory over the Philistines, 
is unhistorical, and appears to be based upon Saul’s exploit—which it 
anticipates —has already been observed, and the entire account of the 
prophet’s birth and consecration has all the appearance of having 
been superimposed upon the earlier and more trustworthy story of 
Eli*. There is, in fact, much in favour of Prof. H. P. Smith’s argu- 
ments that the history of Eli and the ark (1 Sam. ii. 12-17, 22-25, 
27 sqq., iv. I-vii. 1) belongs to a distinct narrative which a writer of 
the life of Samuel has subordinated to his more interesting theme, 
and this theory will be found to explain both the unexpected omission 
of the commencement of Eli’s life and the failure to narrate the 
subsequent fortunes of Shiloh and the ark after the return of the 


latter to Kirjath-jearim. 


Whatever may be its historical foundation, the figure of Samuel 
as it has come down to us is largely the result of later tradition which 
has read into this great prototype the authority and power of the 


prophetical figures of subsequent ages. 
explain the marked divergences in the narratives. 


The recognition of this will 


As a legislative 


1 Israel's Historical and Biographic Narratives (London, 1905), p. 653 cp. 
H. P. Smith, Samuel, p. xvi; Driver, Literature of the Old Testament, 


pp. 165 s8q., &e. 


? Kent, p. 51 (see J. Q. R., XVIII, p. 129). 


In like manner, the story of 


Samson’s birth (Judges xiii) appears to be later than the, account of his 
exploits. Verse 5 represents him as a forerunner of Samuel and Saul, 
and the chapter gives a different view of the hero of the folk-tales in 


whose deeds religion or religious motives are lacking. 
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‘judge ” his sphere of action is confined to Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpah, 
and Ramah (vii. 16 sq.), scarcely an extensive district for the 
theocratic figure which viii, xii, and xv presuppose. Tradition 
believed that his sons, like those of Eli, were the cause of the people's 
complaint (viii. 5), but this is not supported by viii. 20 or xii. 12 (see 
also ver. 2). The narratives into which Samuel enters constitute the 
most important source for the history of early Israelite history. The 
old seer stands out like an Elijah or Elisha, and a comparative study 
of the three only strengthens the impression that tradition has 
ascribed to Saul’s age the prophetic energy which was in full 
evidence several generations later. It is not until a later age that we 
again meet with the prophetic guilds of Mt. Ephraim, with seats 
at Bethel, Jericho, and Gilgal, and it is a striking circumstance that 
these places are approximately the district associated with Samuel’s 
activity, and that a guild of prophets is specifically mentioned at the 
unknown Naioth'. Magic personalities (e.g. the witch at Endor), 
the conflicts with monarchy, the existence of a special class of 
nébi’im, the sporadic occurrence of the Nazirite vow—even the 
employment of music to excite the ecstatic condition, combine to 
form a picture which points forcibly to a period of an Elijah or 
Elisha. We cannot doubt that the prophetic associations of that later 
age had their own traditions, and that they should throw back their 
history to pre-monarchic days is scarcely a matter for surprise ; 
Benjamin, as we know, became the religious centre of the land, but 
may we feel sure that it had already obtained this distinction by Saul’s 
time? Accordingly, instead of assuming that these characteristic 
features of pre-prophetism died out and were revived later in the 
days of Elijah, or that the silence of the intervening period is 
accidental, and due to the fragmentary or incomplete character 
of the narratives which have survived*, we may have to conclude 
that the narratives with which we have been dealing are not to be 
regarded as evidence either for the religion or for the history of Israel 
in pre-monarchic days. 

The older chapters containing the account of Eli and the ark are 
among the most valued of records for the early conceptions of the 
attributes of that sacred object. We are introduced to the sanctuary 
of Shiloh where the aged priest is no longer able to restrain the 


1 1 Sam. xix. 18-24. The name perhaps suggests a pastoral encamp- 
ment, and in spite of its obscurity it is interesting to note that the early 
prophetism was opposed to civilization, and that the Rechabites were 
distinguished for their tent-life and general retention of the nomadic 
ideal. 

* W. R, Harper, Amos and Hosea, pp. 1-li. 
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rapacity of his sons. With unusual detail their wickedness is exposed, 
and a passage (which may be a later insertion) proclaims the punish- 
ment that shall befall the priest and his house. Philistine aggression 
drove the people to arms, and when a defeat led the elders to bring 
into the field of battle the all-powerful Ark of Yahweh, this appeared 
to have lost its power, and was captured by the enemy. But no 
sooner was it in the hands of the Philistines than it showed its 
former superiority, until in despair they prepared to return it unto 
its rightful possessors. A further exhibition of its power at Beth- 
shemesh resulted in its being taken to Kirjath-jearim, and there it 
remained until the days of David. The notice in 1 Sam. ii. 27 sq. 
makes it certain that in the mind of the writer Eli belonged to the 
Levites who were elected to the priesthood. The priests of Shiloh 
were accordingly descended from those to whom Yahweh revealed 
himself ‘when they were in Egypt, servants to Pharaoh’s house.” 
Now, in the first of the two stories appended to the book of Judges, 
we hear of a migration of the Danites, of the founding and sacking 
of some unnamed sanctuary of Mt. Ephraim, and of the establish- 
ment of a priesthood at Dan under a grandson of Moses. This con- 
tinued, it is said, “as long as the house of God was at Shiloh” 
(xviii. 31). In addition to this reference, there is one especially 
important passage which requires notice at this juncture. In Num. x. 
29-36 there is an account of the departure of tie ark ; Moses invites 
Hobab to accompany him, and notwithstanding the refusal as 
reported, it subsequently appears from Judges i. 16, iv. 11 that a clan 
of the Kenites or Midianites finally settled in Judah. Commentators 
have not failed to notice that the attributes of the ark described in 
Num. loc. cit. find a parallel in the chapters of 1 Sam. under con- 
sideration, and one is tempted to believe that the three narratives in 
question belong to one and the same cycle of traditions. It is true 
that in the second story of the Appendix, the leading figure is 
a Levite and Shiloh itself enters somewhat prominently, but the 
character of the evidence does not appear to allow us to incorporate 
Judges xix-xxi also in the same series. 

It might be conjectured that an old account of the foundation of 
Shiloh once stood before the story of Eli, and if this were the case, 
it is intelligible that it would naturally be omitted to avoid the con- 
tradiction with the later tradition in the Book of Joshua which 
would result. As far as the literary evidence is concerned it has to 
be noticed that the composite story of the migration of the Danites 
shows comparatively little trace of a post-exilic hand (Judges xvii. 6, 
xviii. 1, &c.), whereas the narrative of the outrage at Gibeah and 
the extermination of Benjamin in ch. xx sq. has been considerably re- 
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cast. There is a possibility, therefore, that the latter was added later, 
even as it would seem that the story of Ruth was not utilized until 
a time when it was too late to place it in the literature of the period 
to which it was ascribed. This assumption would enable us to point 
to the existence of two distinct series of narratives comprising (a) the 
older portions of Judges xvii sq. (and of xix-xxi ?), (b) the story of Eli 
and of the ark, and to conclude that to (a) has been prefixed a cycle of 
stories relating to a Danite hero, and that with (b) has been combined 
the story of Samuel's youth, thus filling up the period between 
Jephthah and Saul. 

The narratives of Eli and the ark are of a unique type. Not only 
do we find that the ark has been silently established at Shiloh, but 
Shiloh has become the centre of worship. It is the seat of a legiti- 
mate priesthood whose corruption leads to its undoing. For its sins 
it falls; it disappears from the pages of history as suddenly as it 
appears; and, like an oasis in the midst of a desert, presents a striking 
picture of internal religious life in a period which is placed after the 
unsettled conditions under the judges and before the rise of Saul. 
It is, moreover, a period in which the Philistines have been enjoying 
the upper hand (1 Sam. iv. 9), when conflicts between them and the 
Israelites were frequent, and when the trend of history would have 
scarcely prepared us to expect the circumstances which the narratives 
relate and the conditions they reflect. 

What is narrated of the fortunes of the ark among the Philistines 
seems to belong to some definite nucleus of traditions. Chas. v, vi 
are intimately associated with iv (the loss of the ark), and it has 
been assumed that the great defeat of the Hebrews which is implied 
by the story prepares one for the conditions when Saul arose. We 
are therefore to suppose that although the Philistines were moved 
by the power of the ark to the extent that they sent it back to the 
Israelites, they did not relax their oppressions, and that the lesson 
which the ark had taught them passed unheeded. But how comes it 
that the ark which had thus shown its supernatural power suddenly 
ceased to become the palladium of the tribes? For the character 
of the ark these chapters are of the utmost value; for its history 
they raise unanswerable questions. It is not until David's time that 
it reappears; Saul makes no effort to recover it; Samuel (whose 
youth had been spent in its shadow) takes no further thought of it. 
In 1 Sam. the ark takes up its quarters at Kirjath-jearim in the house 
of Abinadab, and only comes to light again after David had succeeded 
in taking Jerusalem. Here it is found at Baal-Judah, and after an 
incident at the threshing-floor of Nachon and a temporary sojourn at 
the house of Obed-edom it is brought into Jerusalem accompanied by 
every sign of rejoicing and gladness, 
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The serious difficulties which these narratives contain have given 
rise to theories which need not be discussed'. David's unrestrained 
enthusiasm at the successful entry of the ark is not without its signifi- 
cance. That it remained in the house of an Obed-edom is suggestive 
also. Late passages (Joshua xv. 2-11, 1 Chron. xiii. 6), but not 
2 Sam. vi. 2, identify Kirjath-jearim with Baal-Judah, but there 
was a Baalah in the south of Judah and a Baalath-beer in the same 
district ; on the other hand, this name is admittedly not confined to 
the south. When we inquire what light is thrown upon the problem 
by the earlier history, we have to note first the passage in Num. x. 
29-36, to which reference has already been made, where the ark 
is associated with the journey of the Israelites to Hobab. Another 
old passage (Deut. x. 8) supports the view that is was borne by the 
Levites. To presume to fight without the sacred ark was to invite 
defeat, and on one notable occasion the people brought defeat upon 
themselves by their foolhardiness (Num. xiv. 44 8q.). But there is 
a curious gap here to which we must return immediately. It is 
true that we subsequently meet with the ark at the crossing of the 
Jordan and at the fall of Jericho (Joshua iii. sq., vi. sq.), but it is 
unaccountably missing in stories of greater national moment. It 
is not until the abrupt appearance of the priesthood at Shiloh that 
it appears again, and finally it is only after another strange silence 
that David brings it up into Jerusalem with every manifestation 
of relief. 

The account of the cefeat in Num. xiv. 41-45 is particularly 
perplexing. The people were at Kadesh (xiii. 26), and terrified at 
the report of the spies, planned to return to Egypt. For their 
unbelief they were punished, and it was decreed that they should 
wander in the wilderness”. Caleb alone was an exception, and for 
his faith he and his seed were rewarded with the blessing (xiv. 24). 
North of Kadesh, at a mountain (?in the hill-country), an attempt 
was made to push into Canaan, but the people were smitten down. 
Hormah, which is here mentioned, appears elsewhere as the name 
given to Arad after its capture by the Israelites (xxi. 1-3), whilst in 
Judges i. 16sq. it is the name given to Zephath, which Judah and 
Simeon smote. In the latter passage we meet with the Kenites 
(ver. 16), and other traditions associate the conquest of the district 
with the clan Caleb. Thus, Caleb takes Hebron and his brother 
seizes Kirjath-sepher (Joshua xv. 14-19), whilst elsewhere (Joshua xiv. 
6-15) Caleb reminds Joshua of the promise made at Kadesh and asks 


1 Kosters, Theol. Tijd. xxvii, 361 sqq. ; Cheyne, Encyc. Bib., s.v. “ Ark.” 
? The details of the different views embodied in J, E, &c. need not be 
more specifically noticed at this stage. 
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that he may have the “‘ mountain whereof Yahweh spoke” and hopes 
that he may be able to drive out the giants from its midst. The 
interest manifested in this clan has surely some significance, and it 
is not too much to infer that there are distinct traces of what might 
be called a “Calebite” tradition in the Old Testament. Who, save 
a Calebite, would write that Yahweh promised to Caleb and his seed 
the possession of the land? Subsequently, we shall see that Caleb 
is only one of several closely related clans of the south of Palestine, 
of the same general stock as the Edomites', and if the genealogical 
lists have any value at all it follows that to these southerners Moses’ 
kin and the Kenites undoubtedly belonged. Further, it is irresistible 
to avoid the conclusion which other scholars have reached, that 
after the events at Kadesh some clans actually succeeded in making 
their way into Judah, and we can readily understand that when 
these became incorporated with the Israelites, their traditions under- 
went serious modification. Hence it is intelligible why Caleb should 
have been enrolled in the genealogy of Judah, and why it is Judah 
who gives Hebron and Kirjath-sepher to Caleb (Judges i. 10-15, 20); 
also, why it is Joshua who apportions to Caleb his lot and blesses 
him (Joshua xiv. 6-15), and why the occupation of Palestine is regarded 
as the effect of the movements of the tribes from Gilgal (Judges i-ii. 1). 

The oldest traditions begin with the commencement of the 
journey of the ark with tribes related to Moses (Kenites, Calebites, 
&c.), and they conclude with its triumphal entry under David 
(2 Sam. vi). Was the ark the portable shrine which these tribes took 
with them to Jerusalem, even as the Danites were content to take 
a Levite priest and an ephod in their march upon Laish? Was it 
taken by David from some South-Judean Baal, and thence after 
a three-months’ residence with Obed-edom ?, conveyed to the capital ? 
If the scattered indications have any value for this theory, it is 
evident that some light is thrown upon the traditions of Eli and the 
ark. It has been remarked that Eli himself was descended from 
the Levites, and the scribal families were of the Kenites and Calebites 
of whose cities Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. vii. 1) was one. Furthermore, 
tradition knew of a Joshua of Beth-shemesh (“house of the sun”), the 
inhabitants of which rejoiced to see the ark. The place lay on 
the borders of Judah and Dan, opposite Zorah ; and the name recalls 
Heres (‘‘sun’’ Judges i. 35), but its relation to Timnath-heres (the 
tomb of Joshua) can only be a matter of conjecture. 


1 Cp. Caleb son of Kenaz, and see Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, 42. 
3 It is only the Chronicler who makes him a Levite, but that the 
tradition rests upon a sound basis will be argued later. 
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The story of the migration of the Danites is familiar and need not 
be recapitulated. The tribesmen had their seats at Zorah and Eshtaol, 
and Mahaneh-Dan (perhaps rather Manahath-Dan) seems to preserve 
some tradition of their presence, The first two places are elsewhere 
Judaean, and all three names are associated with the Calebites’. 
This is important, not only because of the contiguity of the 
district with Judah’s territory, but also on account of the promineace 
of the Calebite tradition elsewhere in this cycle of narratives. At the 
period when the story opens the Danites had no landed possession. 
Five men, representatives of the clans, were sent out to seek a suitable 
district, and from the gloss in Judges xviii. 1, we may infer that the 
only territory not already held by Israel and not too powerful to 
withstand them lay in the north. Laish in the neighbourhood of 
Beth-Rehob was found to be free from interference on the part 
of Phoenicians?, and thither in due course six hundred fighting men 
and their households proceeded. Previously, the five Danites had 
passed by the sanctuary of Micah the Ephraimite, and had found that 
the Levite of Bethlehem, who was installed there, was no stranger to 
them. It is made quite clear that they recognized his voice (so one 
version), and that they were entitled to ask for an explanation of his 
presence. The narrative does not explain why this Levite should be 
known to the Danites, and were it not for the information supplied by 
the genealogies in 1 Chron. ii. 50 sq. (see below note 1), the question 
probably could not be answered; but it is possible that the sta- 
tistical information referred to supplies an obvious clue, and that 
an intimate relation between Levites of Bethlehem and Danites was 
intelligible to those who recounted this story’. It is therefore 
significant that these Danites should request this Levite to con- 
sult the divine oracle on their behalf, and that subsequently they 
should carry off to their new home the priest and the sacred objects 
which he tended. 

The story is one that might well appear to be fit to belong only to 
the pre-monarchic period, although there is evidence enough that the 


1 The genealogies in 1 Chron. ii. 50 sq. are now usually regarded as 
post-exilic, but the view is not an easy one. They include among the 
‘*sons”’ of Salma (the “ father of Bethlehem’) half the Manahathites 
and the Zorites. The Zorathites and Eshtaolites are connected with the 
families of Kirjath-jearim whose “ father” Shobal is a son of Caleb, and 
the entire body appears to have been akin to a branch (at least) of the 
Kenites, and to have numbered among them families of scribes. 

2 And Aramaeans—if we may read 01» for O78 in xviii. 7. 

$3 It may be noted incidentally that the Levite of Mt. Ephraim in 
Judges xix when he takes a concubine has one from Beth-lehem, 
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morality of the proceedings is not eharacteristic of this age atone. 
Hosea’s scathing denunciations are sufficient to show that bloodshed 
and rapine were common enough in his days, even among the priests, 
and it seems open to question whether the Danite migration as 
described in Judges xvii, xviii really belongs to the particular period to 
which an editor of the Book of Judges has ascribed it. Do the facts, 
the conditions implied, and the character of the narrative, as a whole 
point to a date somewhere after the time of Jephthah and Samson 
and previous to the days of Saul ? 

The new home of the Danites!, in David’s time, was a minor 
Aramaean state (2 Sam. x. 6, 8), mentioned together with Zobah, 
Maacah (cp. Abel-beth-Maacah) and Tob, and situated apparently to 
the north of Lake Huleh. We know something of this locality, also, 
from the story of Joshua's fight with the king of Hazor and his allies 
(Joshua xi), Read in connexion with one of the two events now 
combined in Judges iv, it would seem that the tribes (possibly only 
Issachar and Zebulun) overthrew the northern confederation at the 
“‘waters of Merom” and scattered their opponents to Sidon on the 
west and the valley of Mizpeh on the east. The scene of the defeat 
appears to have been beyond Lake Huleh, and the “ waters of 
Merom” (cp. “waters” of Megiddo, Jericho, &c.) probably denote 
some small stream? It is not unlikely that Joshua's great battle 
in the north is a reflection of a victory gained by David, even as his 
conquest in the south appears to have been derived from a recollection 
of one of Saul’s achievements. It does not seem plausible to suppose 
that David conquered a district which had been Israelite and then 
reconquered by a Hadad-ezer, nor is it likely that the Danites after 
their migration were swallowed up and became part of an Aramaean 
state. On the other hand, it may not have been until after David’s 
conquest that there was an opportunity for a tribe to settle in a 
locality which had become tranquil and peaceful, “secure and un- 
suspicious of danger”. 

Some of the prominent features of the preceding narratives may 
now be summarized. In the story of the Danite migration we are in 


1 Laish in the plain belonging to Beth-rehob (Judges xviii. 28). 

2 See Encyc. Bib., s. v. ‘‘ Merom.” 

3 From 2 Sam. xx. 18 (LXX, see Driver, Budde, &c.), it appears 
that Abel-beth-Maacah and Dan became places famous for the retention 
of genuine Israelite life. This is improbable, whether we believe that 
David overcame the Aramaeans of Maacah early or late in his reign 
(2 Sam. x), but on other grounds it has been argued that the conclusion 
of Sheba’s revolt is due to redaction, and this would remove the present 
difficulty ; see Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., 1900, pp. 166 sqq. 
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a period where the Levites are journeying through Israel tc find 
homes and the Danites themselves are leaving Zorah and Eshtaol 
for a district in North Israel which probably first became Israelite 
under David. The sanctuaries at Mt. Ephraim and Dan are possibly 
regarded with some contempt in so far as the proceeds of stolen 
property in the one case, and despoiled sacred objects in the other, 
constitute their origin. In the early chapters in 1 Samuel we 
have already noticed the sudden appearance of the priesthood of Eli 
at Shiloh and its equally sudden disappearance. Both Shiloh and 
Dan were destroyed at the same time (Judges xviii. 31), and Jeremiah’s 
references to the fate of the former (Jer. vii. 12, 14) seem to point to 
a recent disaster. The same prophet evidently regarded the ark of 
the covenant as an object of little consequence (iii. 16), although in 
the course of the growth of tradition the importance of the ark 
increased. In one of the earliest writings we find it associated with 
a movement northwards, presumably from Kadesh, and from other 
evidence it would seem that the result of this journey is to be found 
in the presence of certain closely-related clans which were sub- 
sequently incorporated with Judah. The historical difficulties which 
are raised by the narratives of the ark in 1 Sam. iv-vi have been 
mentioned ; on the other hand, the tradition embodied in 2 Sam. vi 
appears to furnish an appropriate conclusion to the history of its 
migration. Originally the ark was, perhaps, exclusively Judaean, and 
the contemptuous attitude of Saul’s daughter (2 Sam. vi. 16 sqq.) may 
suggest that it was a strange object toa Benjamite. The passage is 
certainly obscure, but it is at least unnecessary to suppose that Michal 
was unaccustomed to exhibitions of religious fervour; probably it was 
not the form of the cult but the object of it which is to be regarded 
as the cause of her displeasure. 

At this stage we encounter a difficulty which has to be faced, what- 
ever be the point of view from which the history of the Old Testament 
is studied. The stories of the “‘Judges” are chiefly concerned with 
Central Palestine, and Judah and Benjamin enter only slightly into 
the history of the period. In Judges xvii sq., however, we meet with 
a Levite from Bethlehem whilst Danites are associated with Zorah 
and Eshtaol and encamp at Kirjath-jearim. In xix. sqq. a Levite has 
taken a concubine from Bethlehem, and although Jerusalem is (pro- 
bably by an archaism) regarded as Jebusite, Gibeah is in the hands 
of the Benjamites. Again, in 1 Sam. iv there are Israelites at 
Beth-shemesh and Kirjath-jearim, and the extent to which the district 
in general enters into the history of Saul need not be recapitulated. 
Now, from other sources we gain the following important facts: 
Jebus (Jerusalem) was a strong fortress which was first taken by 
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David, and there is no reason to suppose that it stood alone. Estates 
in its neighbourhood were given to David’s sons and officers (Joab, 
Abiathar) and one may regard Jerusalem as the centre of ‘“ Jebusite” 
power. Elsewhere, we learn that Gezer, Mt. Heres, Aijalon and 
Shaalbim were not Israelite (Judges i. 29, 35), and that Gibeon, 
Chephirah, Beeroth and Kirjath-jearim formed a confederation of their 
own (Joshua ix.17). These places formed a series of independent towns 
stretching east and west, and until they were taken by the Israelites 
national union was impossible. The early history of Israel must 
have been largely determined by these conditions, and it is perhaps 
too readily assumed that the tradition which they represent is applic- 
able only to the age of the ‘ Judges.” We know that Saul entered 
into a treaty with the Gibeonites, but even David respected their 
independence, and if the story relates that they became slaves to the 
“house of Yahweh” (Joshua ix. 27), this would mean that they were 
reduced to bondage and served in Solomon’s temple. Gezer, too, 
remained Canaanite until Solomon’s time, and it seems to follow that 
the stories in Judges xvii-1 Samuel, which cirele around the district in 
which the above-named places lay, require a more critical study from 
a historical point of view. 

One knows that the account of the conquest reflected in 
Judges i is at variance with that which characterizes the Book of 
Joshua. It is agreed by most critics that the latter gives us an 
unhistorical representation and that subsequent history confirms the 
general impression conveyed by Judges i. A more comprehensive 
survey of the earlier tradition for the history of the pre-monarchic 
period seems necessary, and in conjunction with it attention must be 
drawn to another important feature. In the annals of Solomon it is 
left to the reader to infer that David had overthrown the Philistine 
power, and so far the evidence of 2 Sam. viii. 1 appears to be sub- 
stantiated. But whilst Solomon is said to have subjugated the rest 
of the Amorites, we hear little enough of the steps taken by Saul and 
David to overcome the non-Israelite inhabitants of Palestine. The 
trend of history would lead us to expect that the first two kings 
continued the work which Judges i proves to have been unfinished, 
and which Solomon himself completed. So far from this being the 
case, both Saul and David have to contend with a new enemy, the 
Philistines, and David's exploits in the vicinity of the Jebusite 
fortress are not with ‘‘Canaanites” or “‘ Amorites” as might have 
been anticipated, but with Philistines. One may hope that it is not 
“hypercritical” to find in the Philistines of the books of Judges 
and Samuel another difficulty. We may accept the evidence of the 
Egyptian monuments and believe that they entered Palestine before 
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the twelfth century, and we may provisionally assume with W. M. 
Miller that whilst they occupied the central sea-board, their allies 
the Zakkara (Takkara) held Dor and the (Cretan ?) Cherithites settled 
in South Judah. In a word, we may admit the external evidence 
which appears to ‘“‘confirm” the tradition preserved in the Old 
Testament, and, this being so, we must infer from the literary 
evidence that the Philistines settled among the Canaanites and 
became to all intents and purposes “‘Semitized.’ To quote from 
Prof. Moore! :— 


“Of whatever stock and speech the invaders may have been in 
Palestine they very soon adopted the language of the country; the 
Philistine names in the Old Testament and the Assyrian inscriptions 
are ... almost without exception Semitic—specifically Canaanite. 
The Philistines worshipped the gods of the country also.” 


Although they must have mingled with the people and disappeared 
in it, yet, contrary to expectation, they emerge later and appear as 
an independent folk, with their own kings and policy. It is perhaps 
remarkable that these early invaders should have thus arisen again 
to form a separate state in the eighth century, and a closer study of 
some of the earlier references only increases the obscurity. After 
Samuel's defeat of the Philistines it is observed that there was peace 
between Israel and the Amorites (1 Sam. vii. 14). Of the five cities of 
the Philistines, three were held by the semi-mythical sons of. Anak 
(Joshua xi. 22), giants like some of the Philistine heroes themselves, 
and it is noteworthy that Caleb drives out from Hebron the Anakim 
who appear elsewhere as Canaanites (Judges i. 10). The district south 
of Judah is occupied by Canaanites (Num. xxi. 1-3, Judges i. 17), 
Amalekites (Num. xiv. 42-45), Amorites (Deut. i. 44), and it is safe 
to conclude from yet another reference (Gen. xxvi) that the same 
district could be regarded as Philistine. Literary criticism has 
resolved some of the difficulties which are caused by these fluctuating 
usages and one is tempted to go a step further and regard with scepti- 
cism the use of the ethnic ‘“ Philistine” throughout the earlier history. 
Is it possible that in some cases the term is characteristic of a literary 
circle (cp. the use of ‘‘ Canaanite,” ‘‘ Amorite”’) and really denotes the 
non-Israelite inhabitants of Palestine, whilst, in others, tradition has 
thrown back incidents which rightfully belong to a period a century 
or two later? On the strength of the Egyptian evidence, it would 
seem that the actual name is correct, but it does not follow there- 
fore that it was always confined to the descendants of the Purusati 
who must have become merged with the Canaanites by the time of 


1 Encyc. Bib., 8. v. “ Philistines,” § 12. 
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Saul". There appears to have been frequent intercourse between the 
southern sea-coast of Palestine and the lands of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean throughout the whole of the Old Testament period, and it is 
possible that foreigners, from Greece or Asia Minor, might have been 
regarded as of the same race as the original Purusati. There are 
obscure allusions to the Philistines in the days of Nadab (1 Kings xv. 
27) and Elah (ib. xvi. 15 sqq.), that dark period in the history of 
Israel on which the records throw so little light. It was an age 
when, as the Homeric poems show, there were relations between 
Palestine and the lands of the Levant, and it will be remembered 
that later tradition knew of Greek intercourse with Dor and Gaza. 
The subsequent features of Palestinian archaeology may imply that 
at this time a new settlement arose in Southern Palestine, but most 
weight must be laid upon the appearance of the separate Philistine 
states in the eighth century, of which the Assyrian inscriptions have 
much to tell us. One of the most perplexing phenomena of the 
eighth century is the picture of the Philistine power which the 
cuneiform evidence has presented to us, and of the two possibilities: 
(a) the resurrection of the people with whom Saul and David con- 
tended, (b) an invasion of an alien stock (in the time of Nadab and 
Elah ?), the latter seems to deserve further consideration. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 


1 It is even questionable from the Egyptian data whether the Purusati, 
after the great defeat inflicted upon them by Ramses III, were able to 
make any considerable impression upon the population of Palestine. 
Possibly it is only because of the representation in the books of Samuel 
that the contrary assumption has been made, 


(To be continued.) 
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Dr. ELIAS SABOT. 


Dr. Exras Sasot (J. Q. R., XVIII, 142), who was summoned from 
Bologna to England to attend Henry IV, is undoubtedly identical 
with the famous Dr. Elia di Sabbato (= E. ben Shabthai) on whom 
the Roman citizenship was conferred in 1405, because of his know- 
ledge of medicine}. In 1422 was published a Bull of the Pope Martin V 
in favour of the Jews, and in the translation made in the doctor's 
name he is called “Elihe Saby, Jew of Wonomia”, whence it is clear 
that this Roman citizen originally came from Bologna?. It well 
agrees with his long stay abroad that it was necessary for him to 
obtain a special permit in 1420 to enable him to travel from Fermo 
to Rome’. That the Rev. M. Adler had ground for supposing that 
Dr. Elias remained true to Judaism is proved, among other evidence, 
by a letter of the Pope Eugenius IV, successor of Martin V. In this 
letter, dated 1433, the Roman citizenship and the pension formerly 
granted is confirmed to the Jewish physician‘. Often spoken of, 
but not yet sufficiently explained, is the medal which bears the 
name of his son Benjamin °. 

D. SIMONSEN. 


1 M. Stern, Urkundliche Beitriige iiber die Stellung der Piipste zu den Juden, 
pp. 18-22 (nr. 7-8). 

2 Tbid., p. 36. 

* Ibid., pp. 25-6 (nr. 14). 

4 Ibid., p. 45 (mr. 97). It need hardly be added that Dr. Elia... is 
adequately described in the works of Berliner and Vogelstein-Rieger on 
the Jews in Rome. Cf. also the Jewish Encyclopedia, V, 130, where Ger- 
many is wrongly given as his birthplace. 

5 See Jewish Encyclopedia, 11, 631 seq. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


TENDENCIES OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDY. 


In the preceding number of the Jewish Quarterly Review, the books 
which were noticed under the above heading were treated as examples 
of the kind of work which is carried on year by year in the study of 
the Old Testament. They were regarded as typical of the gradual 
progress of Biblical studies which builds upon the foundations laid 
by former generations and endeavours “to make that better which 
they left so good.” The justice of this criticism of the Old Testament 
was taken for granted, and it was assumed that even those who have 
no sympathy with this department of research would at least acknow- 
ledge that its exponents were not guilty of unworthy motives. But 
the recent publication of a little book by Dr. Emil Reich is a rude 
awakening. It is a particularly unpleasant specimen of uncritical 
criticism and intemperate attack directed against a method of research 
which its author describes as being both bankrupt and pernicious. 
The Failure of the Higher Criticism of the Bible’ is not a serious 
attempt to refute the study, but an outburst of immoderate language, 
false imputation, and groundless fabrication. The writer thereof 
has made so slight an acquaintance with the critical literature that 
he believes that the Judaean or Yahwist series of writings belong to 
a “supposed chronicler in Jerusalem, 1400 or 1200 B.C.” (p. 62), that 
critics hold it proved that “Christianity and Judaism are nothing 
but cribs of what the Babylonians long before possessed,” and 
that “many of the Higher Critics... have even gone so far as to 
deny the existence of Israelite history” (p. 14). That such utter 
confusion can exist in the mind of a writer who claims a hearing is 
scarcely intelligible, but is quite on a line with his diatribes against 
philology, his conviction of the poverty of the Hebrew language, on 
the authority of—Spinoza !—and his grudging remarks on Egyptology 
and Assyriology. But at the close of the book he believes that Assy- 
riology is to be the undoing of the literary criticism. ‘The spade, 
now so busy in Palestine, will undoubtedly, in the near future, unearth 
a copy of Genesis in cuneiform script, dating from the thirteenth or 
twelfth century B.c. By this one find all the theories of the ‘ Higher 


1 Nisbet & Co. 
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Critics’ propounded in thousands of elaborate works will vanish 
from literary existence. . .. A copy of Genesis or Exodus in cuneiform 
script is (sic) the lie direct to all the theories of the ‘Higher Critics’ 
about the post-Mosaic, ‘exilic’ or post-exilic origin, i.e. fabrications 
of the Pentateuch. The lie direct; there can be no doubt about that, 
not even in the minds of the most benighted of ‘Higher Critics’” 
(p. 186sq.). A writer who has such confidence will of course liberally 
support the work of excavation in the East, and will doubtless rely 
upon the interpretations of those whose philology he condemns. But 
will he expect to find the book of Genesis complete ? 

His attitude towards literary evidence and the Pentateuch is 
astonishing. He gives it as a canon that “those makers of history 
who have left records have seldom done so with the disinterested 
motive of informing posterity of the truth” (p. 7). Subsequently, he 
states that the Pentateuch was written by Moses in the fourteenth or 
thirteenth century, whilst elsewhere we find that the Bible critics 
are confronted by a remarkable dilemma: (1) If the Pentateuch “is not 
or is not essentially a cento, then modern criticism is altogether 
wrong and futile” ; but (2) if it be acento, or patchwork we cannot go 
back as far as the real, the original authors, because we possess 
‘“‘a Pentateuch containing versions of compilations from compilations 
compiled from other compilations from authors, the very last ones of 
whom only, now long lost, were the original authors” (p. 69). It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that this is not the view of literary 
critics, and even Klostermann who has compared the Pentateuch to 
a Gemeinde-Lesebuch would hardly endorse a view stated in these 
terms (p. 67 sq.). Our readers may be able to judge from the fore- 
going whether Dr. Reich is in any way competent either “to destroy 
the spell of Higher Criticism,” or even to construct the right method 
of comprehending the Bible—as he modestly attempts (p. vi), and it 
would be waste of space to deal further with a book whose tone is 
unpleasant, whose positive results are inconclusive, and whose chief 
value lies in some interesting remarks upon the Inquisition and upon 
Alien Immigration. Whether the readers of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review —whatever be their attitude towards literary criticism—would 
consent to the preposterous insinuation that the ‘“ Higher Criticism " 
has been influenced by anti-semitism (p. 1748q.), it is at least certain 
that they would (in harmony with the “ Higher Critics ” themselves) 
refuse to agree with the extraordinary conclusions which Dr. Reich 
has reached regarding the antiquity of monotheism in Arabia (pp. 
21-25) }. 

’ It is possible that Dr. Reich in the course of his lectures became less 
convinced of the evidence from the Masai. There is no doubt that the 
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Whilst Dr. Reich came to the conclusion that literary criticism was 
bankrupt “after having learnt more about Life and Reality by means 
of extensive travels and varied experience”; a Jewish lawyer has 
turned to the Biblical problems in order to apply to them “the ordinary 
methods of legal study ',” and with a somewhat similar result. Like 
Dr. Emil Reich, Mr. Wiener has convinced himself of the futility and 
baselessness of the literary criticism, and, in his way, is as guilty of the 
same faults as the eminent historian to whose oratory we have referred. 
The “higher critics” do not fear hard knocks, but it is impossible at 
times to view with patience the exaggerated language, the abuse, and in- 
sinuation directed against the study by those who are unacquainted 
with the canons of good taste. ‘“ Word-peddling ” and “‘ date-monger- 
ing” are terms which Mr. Wiener may apply to critical methods if he 
so delights, but it is not too much to ask that sincerity and honesty 
be attributed, also, to those who use them. Mr. Wiener regrets that he 
has been compelled to resort to “‘ruthless intellectual weapons” (p. viii), 
but he has not used them. He has presented an ex parte statement, he 
has posed as a lawyer whose duty it is to conduct his client's case, 
not as an impartial judge, and his book hasall the faults that specious 
pleading and the desire to overthrow an opponent’s case can suggest. 

To say that ‘‘an exhaustive and impartial scrutiny of evidence is— 
unless unintelligent word-counting be reckoned such —absolutely 
unknown ”’ is as gross an error as can be imagined, and is only one 
of many indications that Mr. Wiener has approached his subject, not 
as an unprejudiced judge, but as the counsel for one side; not as one 
who is willing to treat the other party as innocent until he be proved 
otherwise, but as one who bolsters up a weak case by unscrupulous 
attack upon his opponent. It will be readily understood that “‘ word- 
counting ” and the like would give our author an unhappy impression, 
but he should understand that material of this kind is not intended 
for him, and although it is praiseworthy to examine one or two of 
the leading works connected with literary criticism, it would have 
been more to the point had he carefully perused an introductory 


antiquity claimed for the African legends is impossible, and both Mr. A. C. 
Hollis (author of The Masai: Language and Folklore) and Mr. A. R. Stegall 
(The Record, Nov. 17, p. 1078) agree that the traditions in question are 
‘‘merely the result of contact with Christian Missions during the last 
fifteen years.” Their chief interest, accordingly, lies only in the fact 
that they show how foreign material is adapted to the environment 
of the borrowers. 

1 Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B. (Nutt, 1904); cp. his article on 
‘‘The Jewish Attitude towards the Higher Criticism,” in The Churchman, 


December, 1905. 
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handbook or two first. There are many investigations whick the 
ordinary reader cannot be expected to appreciate, and to attack 
“word-counting” is as intelligent as to accuse archaeologists of 
devoting all their time to the classification of pottery patterns, and 
to deny to them an appreciation of the beautiful. 

So far as I have examined Mr. Wiener's counter-arguments I cannot 
find that they are of much assistance. On p. 34 8q. he protests 
against the interpretation placed upon Exod. x. 21-23: that the 
Israelites “are living in the midst of the people in Egypt itself.” 
Although he has quoted this from The Orford Hexateuch and refers 
to its note on ch. vii. 8, he has failed to study that note attentively, 
else he would have perceived that it continues: “this latter view of 
their intermingling with the Egyptians lies at the basis of the instruc- 
tions in iii, 21, and their sequel xi. 2.” 

Naturally, it is not the counsel for the plaintiff, but the judge who 
would be fair-minded enough to ask the “ unprejudiced observer ” to 
consider whether iii. 21, xi. 18qq., do or do not imply that Israel 
dwelt in the midst of the Egyptians, and whether other passages do 
not point to their residence apart in Goshen. Mr. Wiener’s “ unpre- 
judiced observer” can see for himself whether Exod. xii. 13 indicates 
that they live in such close proximity with Egyptian neighbours that 
they must carefully distinguish their own houses so that Yahweh may 
pass over them. As it is, Mr. Wiener does not criticize the note in 
The Oxford Hexateuch, p. 80, where other instances of divergent views 
are presented, and if he chooses to single out one example and argue 
that Exod. x. 21-23 does refer to Israel in Goshen, it is obvious from 
the other passages that he must agree that there are traces of the 
composite origin of the narratives. 

On turning over the pages, one is struck by his comment upon 
Deut. xxiv. 16. The injunction that fathers should not be put to 
death for the children, &c., is one over which, he observes, great 
obscurity hung until the code of Hammurabi was discovered, and he 
remarks : —“ If such a practice had ever obtained in Israel, Moses and 
the prophets would have thundered against it in very different terms 
to these” (p.114). He finds from the Babylonian code that the verse 
was actually aimed at a practice enforced by Babylonian law ; and 
he believes that the prohibition was clearly intended as a safeguard 
against the possibility of its ever being introduced among the 
Israelites. But surely the law is not quite so obscure as he seems 
to imagine. The idea of personal responsibility was one of slow 
growth, and is strongly insisted upon even as late as Ezekiel's time. 
So, when it is emphasized that Amaziah did not put to death the 
children of the murderers of his father (2 Kings xiv. 6), it must be 
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acknowledged that in spite of absence of direct allusion to the custom, 
the practice must have been familiar. It is questionable whether 
there is any support for the assumption that Deut. aims at the 
Babylonian law, and it is important to bear in mind that the talio as 
a general principle was common to both peoples’. 

Mr. Wiener does not succeed in placing before his readers very 
clearly his views of Deuteronomy. On p. 48 he protests in the usual 
way against “prophetic re-formulation,” ‘“ modification,” insisting 
that the critical theory of the date of the book implies that writers 
have been guilty of what is probably the most heinous offence of 
which a human being can be guilty. He is of course ignorant of 
oriental literary methods, and, possibly, has never compared Chronicles 
or Jubilees with the earlier books. But elsewhere it is found that 
“ Deuteronomy was intended for public reading” (p. 108) ; and that in 
Deuteronomy “we look for... new laws rendered necessary by the 
disappearance of Moses, and such institutions as depended mainly or 
wholly on public opinion” (p. 109). More striking is his remark that 
“it may perhaps be said that the legal contents of Deuteronomy are 
determined by its popular character and by the altered circumstances 
of the time” (ib.). To what “altered circumstances” does Mr. Wiener 
refer? Of certain laws, he correctly observes that there was not much 
room for them whilst Moses was at the head of the Israelite organiza- 
tion and, as an example, he cites the establishment of a kingdom 
(xvii. 14-20), adding: “clearly there was no room for any other king 
in his lifetime (pp. 111 sq.).” So far from drawing any inference from 
this, he at once proceeds “so, too, with new law; if any difficulty 
arose, it was of course taken to Moses.” It is quite uncertain whether 
he means that subsequent laws of post-Mosaic origin were ascribed 
to Moses, in which case, contrast his views upon “ forgery,” p. 48, or 
whether, simply, that the code of Deuteronomy grew up from an 
original kernel as every fresh difficulty arose. But immediately after 
this Mr. Wiener continues: “a similar remark applies to the pro- 
visions in xviii. 15-22 as to prophets. So long as Moses was alive, he 
would discriminate between true and false prophets.” Upon what 
grounds does he distinguish between Mosaic and post-Mosaic laws, 
and how far has he considered the inherent probability that this mass 
of legislation (Exod.—Deut.) was given to a people who had not yet 
a settled habitation and a home? Mr. Weiner apparently employs 
some kind of criticism, but it is not that of the Old Testament critics. 

Mr. Wiener’s fundamental fault is his inability to realize primitive 
conditions and to comprehend the position of the Mosaic code as 
a unit in its relation to Israelite history. His intemperate and 


1 See the writer’s Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, p. 274, ke. 
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hasty judgments upon “higher critics” are, notwithstanding this, 
inexcusable, and are of a character to prejudice his book as a whole. 
The book has merits, and it is important to emphasize the necessity 
of considering carefully the sociological aspect, but it is unfortunate 
that he insists upon viewing the laws from the highly technical stand- 
point of modern jurisprudence. A better acquaintance with oriental 
custom and an appreciation for ancient thought are indispensable 
adjuncts to the modern critical spirit which Mr. Wiener’s special 
training fosters. It should be added that the book is dedicated ‘To 
the memory of all who have lived or died for the Torah.” This 
practically prevents criticism. One has the greatest respect for all 
that the sentiment involves and one is fully aware that the author is 
upholding the Torah in defence of those who have been martyrs for 
the faith. Similarly, Dr. Reich, by subtle ingenuity, denounces 
literary criticism as an attack upon Christianity. It is much to be 
desired that those who desire to attack critical studies and who desire 
criticism should refrain from confusing issues and should elaborate 
with more precision their own particular standpoint’. It does not 
seem unnecessary to remind such writers as these of the words whick 
were written by Robertson Smith, nearly a quarter of a century ago: 
“it is of the first importance that the reader should realize that 
Biblical criticism is not the invention of modern scholars but the 
legitimate interpretation of historical facts ?.” 

The advent into the arena of Biblical studies of men from other 
fields is welcome provided only that they are well-equipped, and 
it is with great interest that we notice the work of a member of the 
Philadelphia bar who has published a discussion of the “leading 
cases" in the Bible*. ‘The Bible,” writes Mr. Amram, “ may or may 
not have been written in a manner different from other productions 
of the human understanding, but it is certain that it has value only 
if studied by the rational and critical method that is applied to all 
other historical documents and records.” Now, the Bible has rarely 
been studied by lawyers, and whether or not this be (as the author 
suggests) because men who love freedom in thought and in expression 
have revolted from the influence of dogmatic religion, it is a hopeful 


' Mr. Wiener is acquainted with the Code of Hammurabi and is aware 
of its parallels with the Mosaic legislation (p. 115 sq.), but, so far as I have 
noticed, he does not indicate to what extent (if at all) it bears upon the 
ordinary view of the Divine origin of the Pentateuchal laws through 
Moses. 

2 The Old Test. in the Jewish Church, first ed., 1881, Preface. 

3 Leading Cases in the Bible, by D. W. Amram, M.A., LL.B., member of the 
Philadelphia Bar. (Philadelphia: J. H. Greenstone.) 
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sign that they should bring their own special studies to bear 
upon the literature of the Old Testament. ‘In these records,” he 
observes, ‘many stages of civilization have left memorials of their 
painful progress in religion, in morals and in law,” and whilst an 
appreciation of literary criticism helps to the better understanding 
of the growth of this progress it is essential that the principles of 
sociology and comparative custom should be enlisted in order that the 
study of the literary evidence and of the culture should go hand in 
hand. It is only by a cordial and tolerant co-operation that such 
a study can be pursued, and it ought to be possible to arrive at 
a common understanding regarding essential points. Mr. Amram 
utters a truism when he says that “the discretion necessary for the 
proper writing of history can never be realized . . . by the ‘higher’ 
critic, armed with knowledge of philology, but ignorant of economics 
and law,” but upon what grounds does he base his remark? Is it 
that so many of the Old Testament critics are very properly Hebraists, 
or has he failed to realize that philology and textual criticism must 
lie at the bottom of every attempt to interpret ancient documents ? 
Recommending to our readers a careful perusal of the Introduction 
(pp. 1-18), as a useful antidote to Mr. Wiener’s personal views, 
we may notice at random some of the more interesting points dealt 
with by the legal critic. As regards the judge and his court, emphasis 
is laid upon the primitive representation of the former in the story 
of Adam and Eve as contrasted with the highly developed picture 
in Job i.sq. where the court of Heaven is fashioned like that 
of a king, and affords an unpleasant picture of the prosecutor or 
inquisitor (Satan) which is scarcely Jewish. To the popular mind, 
the great judge is he whose methods are direct, swift and striking as 
in Solomon’s judgment (p. 160). Despotism whether of the patri- 
archal chief, judge or king finds frequent illustration, although it is 
remarked that even in the case of Naboth’s vineyard everything is 
done according to the strict form of the law: popular tradition and 
forms of procedure could not be violated even by a Jezebel (p. 172), 
As regards Solomon’s treatment of Joab, the only legal justification 
is to be found in the fact that the latter had previously been guilty 
of wilful murder and therefore could not enjoy the benefit of sanctuary 
(p. 1548q.). It may be remarked that Mr. Amram does not concern 
himself with the credibility of the narrative. He regards Adonijah 
as guilty of a fatal diplomatic blunder in asking for Abishag, recogniz- 
ing quite correctly that the people would have seen in such a marriage 
a confirmation of his claims, but is it likely that one who was con- 
versant with intrigue would so wilfully invite destruction? The 
death of Joab may find justification in Solomon’s words, but the 
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murder of Abner and Amasa was an old offence and at this stage 
in Hebrew custom it would rest with the relatives of the murdered 
men to exact vengeance. 

Examples of cross-examination are discussed in the stories of Adam 
and Eve, and Cain and Abel. Sales could be effected without 
witnesses and the oath was a sufficient guarantee (p. 60); thus, Esau 
recognized the validity of the sale of his birthright, and it was not 
until a later date that laws of general equity came into existence 
(Lev. xxv. 14). In the matter of Isaac’s blessing, it is pointed out 
that intention was not essential; the formal act, however induced, 
was binding and irrevocable: “The notion that a formal act may be 
nullified on grounds of fraud or mistake is comparatively late in the 
history of jurisprudence.” In the conflict between Cain the agri- 
culturist and Abel the herdsman, a great sociological truth is 
recognized: the supplanting of pastoral groups by agriculturists 
(p. 36); whilst in the sale of Esau's birthright we are to see the growing 
superiority of the herdsman over the huntsman, and of the Israelites 
over the Edomites. Theft, as instanced in the story of Laban and 
Jacob, had to be proved by finding the stolen article in the possession 
of the thief, and the complainant had right of search and free access 
(p. 81) 4. 

The same narrative illustrates the law of the shepherd, and 
shows how much harder the custom was than the laws (Exod. xxii. 
10-13). Blasphemy among primitive peoples is an offence for the 
gods themselves to avenge, and in the story of Achan the guilty one 
is discovered by casting lots and (evidently an advance upon early 
ideas) a confession is extorted. In Judges vi (p. 92 sq.) Joash 
contends that Baal should plead his own cause, although with the 
transition from primitive conditions to the feeling of national con- 
sciousness, the citizens feel that an offence against their god is one 
affecting themselves. Offences against God and the king are illustrated 
in the story of Naboth and Ahab and in the trial of Jeremiah, and in the 
latter it is instructive to notice the importance laid upon precedents, 
As regards the conveyance of land, the simplicity of Gen. xxiii. 1-20 
stands in marked contrast with Jer. xxxii. 6-15 which is clearly 
influenced by Babylonian usage; but primitive dealings are not in 
themselves any criterion for the date of the former, the usage in the 
book of Ruth is equally simple, and elementary forms of transacting 
business (the clasping of hands, &c.) persisted down to late times. 
Considerable emphasis is laid upon the inalienable character of land 


1 The latter statement finds an interesting illustration in Babylonian 
usage ; see the present writer's Laws of Moses, &c., p. 218. 
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and the topic is one that appears to deserve fuller treatment and 
upon more critical lines than those upon which Mr. Amram has 
proceeded. 

Finally, the position of women is particularly instructive. Eve, 
after all, was merely an accessory in the story of the Fall; Adam was 
the only law-breaker and the serpent was at the most morally 
responsible (p. 25). But Eve’s punishment was excessive from the 
legal point of view, and Mr. Amram finds in this an indication of 
the low status of women. Their subordinate position is indicated 
further in the story of Laban and Jacob, although there it is implied 
that the daughters ought to share in the father’s estate. The father’s 
authority over the married daughters is especially noticeable, as also 
is the circumstance that the father apparently had the right of 
taking the daughter from her husband. In the case of Jephthah’s 
daughter, the power of the parent stands out clearly ; he had sole 
authority, which in later days as the members of the family acquired 
a definite status was considerably curtailed. The unique narrative of 
Zelophehad’s daughters is an example of “the reopening of the case 
upon the petition of the defendants.” The institution of a fully 
established court is significant, and Mr. Amram ventures upon the 
suggestion that some traditional right of females to inherit may have 
persisted in the tribe of Manasseh. This is interesting, because it 
is very possible that east of the Jordan there were divergent customs; 
and, besides, the status of women may have varied in different 
communities. The whole subject of the family in ancient Israel is 
of intense interest, and Mr. Amram in his instructive essays raises 
questions which can hardly be discussed within the limits of a review. 

This topic forms the motive of a study by R. Louis-Germain Lévy ! 
who undertakes a careful investigation of the Old Testament evidence 
and recent literature. It is a careful piece of work marked by 
thoroughness and width of learning, and may be recommended 
for its comprehensive survey of the whole question. The author 
decides against totemism and ancestral worship, and finds that “le 
culte de la puissance fécondante et génératrice a joué un réle de 
premier ordre dans les croyances des Hébreux” (p. 271). He con- 
cludes that there are no serious grounds in favour of an original 
matriarchy, and argues strongly in favour of the presence of patri- 
archy from the most remote period. Exogamy and endogamy coexist, 
but M. Lévy holds that the latter was the more usual. The evolution 
of the family appears in the various stages of blood-revenge, and—in 
the author's opinion—in the steady improvement of the status of 
women, and the growth of monogamy. Promiscuity comes under the 


1 La Famille dans l’ Antiquité Israélite (Alean, Paris). 
VOL. XVIII. B b 
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ban of the law, and feelings of morality give the impulse to the ever 
increasingly strict legislation. Thus the family in ancient Israel 
improves in notions of right, equality and benevolence, and forms 
a school of respect, purity, and reciprocal devotion which unites 
the respective members of its generations (p. 276). Altogether, the 
Rabbi of Dijon’s manual is a useful contribution to Hebrew sociology 
for the wealth of his material and the abundance of his resources. 
It is admittedly based upon the results of literary criticism, for, as 
the writer candidly admits :— 

“On ne saurait se former une idée exacte du développement de la 
civilisation israélite, si l’on ignore ou l’on méconnait la nature, 
Yorigine, la composition, l’histoire des écrits bibliques qui con- 
stituent notre plus importante source d'information ” (p. 5). 

It will doubtless be agreed that whatever may be the arguments 
of those who are opposed to literary criticism, it is rather significant 
that those who apply themselves to questions of scientific research in 


Old Testament subjects find themselves compelled to adopt the’ 


standpoint of “moderate criticism.” 

The question of the family figures prominently in yet another 
book, this time only as far as external points of detail are concerned. 
In an elaborate and painstaking work B. Jacob } discusses the evidence 
in the Pentateuch regarding the arrangement of family and genea- 
logical lists, and, extending his field, investigates the chronology, the 
narratives of the tabernacle, the festivals and the sacrifices. It would 
be quite impossible to do justice to this interesting book in the space 
at our disposal ; it must suffice to state that Jacob's studies should be 
read carefully and with critical judgment, and if the results at 
which he has arrived stand the test of time, he is to be complimented 
upon a piece of constructive work which explains many intricate 
difficulties. To put it briefly, these studies are concerned with those 
portions of Old Testament tradition which critical opinion regards as 
unhistorical and seeking to discover the underlying principles, they 
aim at ascertaining the motives which influenced the tradition, and 
endeavour to explain the origin of details which have often been 
treated as the fruit of the imagination or as artificial invention. 
“Higher” and other critics have questioned the great age of 
Methuselah, but few (if any) have ever troubled to seek the origin of 
the number chosen; the results of the census-taking in the wilderness 
have been rejected, but no satisfactory explanation has been offered 
of the way in which the number of each tribe has been reached. 
And herein lies the value of Jacob's work, since it is obvious that 


* Der Pentateuch : exegetisch-kritische Forschungen (Leipzig : Veit & Co.). 
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however unhistorical a tradition may be, it is important to know how 
it has risen, and to ascertain whether or no the explanation can be 
associated with other similar phenomena. 

To take one of Jacob’s conclusions. Many readers are aware of the 
extremely artificial appearance of many of the date-evidences in 
the Old Testament chronology. For example, it is 480 years from the 
Exodus to the founding of the Temple at Jerusalem, and it is also 
480 years thence to the Return from the Exile. From a careful 
study of the Biblical tradition, Jacob finds that by working back 
480 years before the Exodus he reaches the time of Peleg. Now, in 
Peleg’s days “the earth was divided” (Gen. x. 25). Is this a mere 
play upon the name? Jacob prefers to see in it an allusion to the 
Tower of Babel, which was probably built, according to the tradition, 
480 years before the temple of Solomon. This date would be A.M. 
1974. Exactly half this number, or A.M. 987, turns out to be the 
year of Enoch’s translation. Thus Jacob lays his finger upon a 
definite chronological scheme according to which man’s first attempt 
to reach the heavens (Gen. xi. 4) occurred in A.M. 1974, 480 years 
later came the institution of the tabernacle, and after another 480 
the founding of the temple at Jerusalem. Again, Adam died at the 
age of 930—the “ thousand years” of the Psalmist (Ps. xc. 4) less the 
proverbial 70 (ib. ver. 10), and David’s date (A.M. 2930) is exactly 
2000 years later. The question then arises, when did this scheme 
originate ? Here, the author observes that of the 480 years from 
Solomon to the Return, 50 are taken up with the Exile itself. In 
agreement with this, 50 years of the earlier period elapse between 
the building of the tower of Babel and Abraham’s departure from 
Haran; the result is no mere coincidence. So far from believing 
that the whole chronology is artificial, Jacob thinks that the era 
actually started with Solomon’s temple, and that the scheme has 
been worked backwards, with, of course, the obvious inference that 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch becomes impossible (p. 127). 

When he turns to the form of the genealogies he finds more 
specimens of artificial treatment. The enumerations of the tribal 
divisions according to the wives and concubines of the patriarchal 
ancestor are mere modelling, and Jacob certainly makes out a strong 
case for the “streng arithmetisch’’ scheme upon which they are 
based. In view of the numerous attempts which have been made to 
discover some rational explanation of the allotment of some of the 
tribes to the wives and of others to the concubines, his conclusion is 
important. He analyses carefully all the lists in the Pentateuch and 
notes, by the way, that the seventy Israelite clans (Gen. xlvi) begin 
with J\3N and end with nbw! The favourite numbers are 12 and 
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70, whereas in the chronology 1000, 100, and 30 seem to have been 
in greatest demand’. When he comes to the census of the Israelites 
(Num. i-iii, xxvi), he observes the same artificial principles at work 
and obtains a more consistent explanation of the numbers than that 
recently put forth by Prof. Petrie?» The Egyptologist, after observing 
that Sinai could probably have held only some 4,000 to 7,000 people, 
examined the traditional numbers and discovered that (a) there was 
no exact thousand, (b) no 100, 800, or 900, and (c) more than half the 
hundreds fell on 400 or 500. He then noticed that the chances 
against such a result were more than a thousand to one and that 
there was evidently some strong selective influence on the hundreds 
apart from the thousands. Thence he concluded that the hundreds 
of the census-lists had an independent origin apart from the thousands, 
and that the word for thousands had been misunderstood, and meant 
families, so that Judah’s 74,600, for example, was originally seventy- 
four families (amounting to) 600 persons. Without pursuing Prof. 
Petrie’s speculations any further, we may refer readers to Jacob's 
argument that the numbers have been reached in accordance with 
principles which recur again and again. They are no mere isolated 
peculiarity, but, in his opinion, are in perfect harmony with methods 
which he abundantly illustrates. There is no example of 100, 800, or 
goo simply because when the writers proposed to divide a given 
number into two they preferred neither to halve it exactly nor to 
give extremes. Hence, in the case of 10, for example, their result 
would usually be 6+4, 7+3; rarely 8+2 or 9+1. This is not the 
place to deal more fully with the rival explanations, neither of which 
pay enough attention to critical results, nor is it possible to ignore 
the fact that Jacob, though ingenious is uncritical, and notwith- 
standing the force of much of his evidence, has undoubtedly attempted 
to make his system too comprehensive. 

The general conclusion at which Jacob arrives is that the traditions 
are unhistorical ; it is not history but pure arithmetic which accounts 
for the present form of the genealogical and chronological details, 
and he is led to the inference that the comparatively simple system 
which he has discovered implies a literary unity which would be 
impossible were the writings the work of different authors. It will 
be admitted that this is a curious result: the purity of the Massoretic 
text is maintained, historical criticism is shown to be justified, whilst 
the literary criticism is held to be baseless. But Jacob’s paradoxical 
deductions are not convincing, and one feels that here he has gone 
beyond his evidence. He points, for example, to the varying use of 


1 Whence 480 = 3 x 130+ 3x 30. 
2 The Expositor, Aug. 1905, pp. 148-152. 
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3S and Pin (characteristic, according to “literary” criticism, of 
the Yahwist and Priestly Code respectively), and argues that both 
forms occur in narratives which are marked by his system, and 
cannot, therefore, belong to different authors. Notwithstanding this, 
Jacob’s own explanation of the usage is significant, for he finds that 
vin is used in the statistical genealogies whereas 10° is summary 
and less definite. The latter is employed in the collateral lines, 
whilst the former runs through the principal line of figures (Adam, 
Seth, Noah, &c.), whose history is the main theme of the book of 
Genesis (p. 62). This conclusion, it will be observed, ignores the 
possibility that the appearance of unity could be the result of the 
final redaction of the Pentateuch (or rather Hexateuch), and when 
the evidence is studied in the light of the rest of the Old Testament 
it becomes more probable that, although earlier writers occasionally 
were interested in recording genealogies, the fondness for statistical 
information attained its height during the exilic and the post-exilic 
period. 
There is, further, another conclusion which, considering the circum- 
stances, is very remarkable. Jacob believes that the tabernacle never 
existed in the wilderness in the form in which it is described in the 
Pentateuch. It is not a historically true picture but an ideal, and 
the aim of the writers was not to construct a picture of the most 
beautiful sanctuary that fancy could conceive, but to give expression 
to certain religious beliefs. The earthly tabernacle was only a copy 
of a heavenly original (cp. Exod. xxv. 9-40, xxvi. 30), and it is the 
result of a general system which (according to Jacob) pervades the 
genealogical and chronological methods, and underlies the details of 
cult and ritual. The ‘‘ key ” to the Pentateuch is the recognition of 
the fact that everything that is on earth has its prototype in heaven. 
The whole theory is thus summed up in a sentence (p. 404): 
“‘ Alles, was auf Erden geschehen ist, besteht und getan werden 
soll, unterliegt in Zahl und Mass sich ausprigenden Gesetzen, 
die schliesslich auf himmlische Ordnungen zuriickgehen.” 


Those who have observed the trend of biblical criticism among 
a certain school of Old Testament critics will not fail to be struck by 
this conclusion. Jacob, relying upon the Hebrew tradition (the Old 
Testament, Mishna, &c.), has arrived at a cosmos-theory of the same 
character as that which has recently attained considerable promi- 
nence in the writings of Hugo Winckler. And it is also at least 
curious that Clermont-Ganneau, quite independently and innocently, 
found himself obliged to suggest a cosmological interpretation of an 
obscure Phoenician inscription found at Sidon within the last few 
years. The cosmos-theory in its present form may not be considered 
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attractive, but it will be patent, I think, that when three distinct 
lines of evidence appear to converge in such an unexpected manner, 
it must not be viewed as a mere individual fleeting phase of criticism, 
but as one that deserves more serious consideration’. 

Winckler’s theory? has found several adherents in Germany, one 
of whom, Dr. Alfred Jeremias, is the author of two useful works on 
the Babylonian elements in the Bible *. In the larger of the two, the 
author publishes a series of studies on ‘das altorientalische Weltbild,” 
the Babylonian Pantheon, Cosmologies, Paradise, Deluge-myths, Pre- 
Israelite Canaan, &c., with a number of more or less isolated glosses 
on passages upon which Assyriology throws helpful light. As a whole, 
it comes somewhere between Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament and the new edition of that work by Winckler and 
Zimmern. Without the philological wealth of the former and the 
abundance of technical matter of the latter, it is a somewhat popular, 
although extremely helpful production which fully deserves the sub- 
title it bears. It is one of the best of its kind that we have seen, it is 
judiciously illustrated, and should strengthen the reputation which 
its author already possesses in Assyriology. He has managed to 
incorporate a great deal of really valuable material in a concise form, 
and many will doubtless find this comparatively small book more 
practicable and intelligible than the latter of the works with which it 
has been compared. His slighter study on the New Testament is 
equally suggestive, and is not confined to that book alone. For the 
purpose of his argument he goes afield to Rabbinical lore, and inci- 
dentally succeeds in illustrating, in a most interesting way, the 
development of thought of the period. It is a singularly notable 
contribution to the New Testament age from a particular point of 
view, and is suggestive and stimulative throughout. The student of 
comparative religion cannot fail to be grateful to Dr. Jeremias for the 
evidence he has collected. 

1B. Jacob observes in the preface (p. iv): ‘In dieser formalen 
Auspriigung wird man eine gewisse Verwandtschaft mit der ‘ Weltan- 
schauung’ erkennen, die besonders H. Winckler mit Nachdruck fiir 
Babylonien, alsdann aber auch fiir die ganze alte Welt in Anspruch 
nimmt: die Anschauung, dass alles Irdische ein Abbild vom Himmlischen 
ist und sein soll. Indessen habe ich mir alle Vergleichungen bis auf 
wenige Ausblicke grundsitzlich versagt, weil zuniichst noch genug zu tun 
ist, erst einmal den Pentateuch an sich selbst zu verstehen.” 

? For an account of it in English, reference may be made to his article 
‘Sinai and Horeb”’ in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. IV. 

* Das Alte Testament im Licht des alten Orients—Handbuch zur biblisch- 
ortentalischen Altertumskunde (Leipzig, 1904). Babylonisches im Neuen Testa- 
ment (Leipzig, 1905). 
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It is impossible not to feel that a powerful tendency is at work 
which is lifting the study of the Bible out of the somewhat narrow 
grooves in which it has been pursued. The research of the last few 
decades has shown that Palestine was no oasis in the desert of the 
ancient world, and that its inhabitants can no longer occupy the 
isolated position which they once seemed to hold. Excavation and 
the monuments have revealed to a remarkable extent the height 
of the civilization which at one period or another its neighbours 
reached. To understand our Bible aright it is not enough to know 
its language, it is not even enough to seek to know its people; 
we must ascertain the influences by which it was surrounded, and 
endeavour to calculate each stage of contemporary human develop- 
ment. At present, as every one is aware, comparatively little has 
been done in research among the “tells” of Palestine, and as the 
years advance, this will become increasingly difficult. There is still 
a fine field for study among the present natives, but as their old-world 
ways die out through contact with modern life, the chance of 
recovering a record of their thought becomes less. But with all this, 
the literary records survive and will neither diminish nor increase, 
and since these constitute, as it were, the letterpress to the illustra- 
tions of archaeology, there is more urgent need for the consistent 
application of critical methods throughout. Obviously a study which 
is concerned with the fruit of human thought is intensely complicated, 
and it is only by a liberal recognition of the importance of kindred 
studies that one may hope to make advances in the future. Discon- 
certing though the entrance of experts from other fields into Biblical 
study may sometimes appear, it should be recognized that the Bible 
has other than purely theological interests and appeals to others than 
theologians. 

For the present purpose, it is sufficient to indicate the very increased 
interest which is taken in the Old Testament from the Assyriological 
point of view, and although this is not the place to deal at length 
with the particular tendency to which reference has already been 
made, some remarks of a purely provisional nature may perhaps be 
allowed. The question, it must be noticed, will become ever more 
critical as fresh points of relation between Old Testament and 
Babylonian thought are admitted. On archaeological grounds, it 
would probably be considered that Babylonian influence in Palestine 
has been proved by the evidence of the Amarna Tablets, &c., and, 
if Jacob’s theory were accepted in its entirety, it might be maintained 
—~also on archaeological grounds—that literary criticism was ship- 
wrecked and the hypothesis of post-exilic literary activity overthrown. 
Such statements would have to be treated with the greatest caution, 
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and, to judge from the experience of the past, the legitimacy of the 
inferences from the evidence would need careful consideration. It is 
a common mistake at the present day to make a false application of 
correct principles, to build unsound arguments upon perfectly sound 
facts, and it would be necessary, therefore, to guard against a repe- 
tition of the same faults. There are certain results of literary criticism 
which no archaeological or monumental discovery could disprove. 

One of the most obvious objections to the cosmological theory that 
at once suggests itself is the fact that, viewed from Jacob's stand- 
point, it breaks the continuity of the development of thought in 
ancient Israel. The belief that the earthly temple was only a copy 
of a heavenly one, as also the entire system of which this forms only 
part, Jacob regards as early, whereas a consideration of his arguments 
from the literary-critical standpoint would lead to the inference that 
the whole is, in its present form, post-exilic. And if it is admitted 
that the cosmos-theory in some form or other influenced Israel at this 
later period, it is a perfectly natural step thence to the fundamental 
view that underlies the Book of Jubilees. The tendency of this book 
is to give expression to the view that, just as the tabernacle had its 
heavenly prototype, so “‘the various elements of the law, which were 
established in the course of tradition, were likewise copies of divine 
originals engraven on the heavenly tables'.” It seems to follow, there- 
fore, that any critical consideration of the cosmos-theory must take 
into account the subsequent development of Jewish thought outside 
the Old Testament, with the object of determining whether the general 
trend of the evidence presupposes an early—or what appears more 
natural—a late date for its spread in Israel. Further, the source of 
the system being Babylonian, it is obvious that apart from the Old 
Testament evidence there is much that must first be assured from the 
Assyriological side, in particular the dates of the tablets which appear 
to support the new theory. And, finally, one may express one’s dis- 
trust of all comprehensive systems which are claimed, or which, viewed 
superficially, appear to be keys to the understanding of the Old 
Testament. Systems of historical interpretation are as fallacious and 
one-sided as systems of history-writings, they are exaggerated and 
obscure the broader issues, and have their chief value in the fact that 
by viewing history in a special light they may succeed in elucidating 
a series of hitherto unintelligible facts. Each “key” shows us one 
way, often an isolated, impossible or unattractive way; what is 
wanted is the all-round view, in perspective, which takes in every- 
thing with a due proportion. 


1 R. H. Charles, The Book of Jubilees, p. xlix. 
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So far as the Old Testament is concerned, the object of criticism 
is to do for the history of Israel what Lorenzo Valla, Glareanus, 
Pouilly, Niebuhr and a host of others have done for the history of 
Greece and Rome. By the application of scientific principles of 
historical research, such as are elsewhere employed, the aim must 
be to construct a “moderate” platform upon which Biblical 
students can meet. In so far as this criticism has not commanded 
unanimous assent, the study in its broader aspects is still in the 
pioneering stage, and, quite apart from theological considerations, 
may long continue in this stage, owing to the character of the field 
and to the many difficulties of the subject. For this object, for the 
attainment of truth, one cannot too much emphasize the fact that 
the wider the horizon of the Biblical student the better may he hope 
to view his subject in a true perspective, and the more real will be his 
— of the progress of history. As Niebuhr has well put 

: “history is, of all kinds of knowledge, the one whteh tends most 
pa to produce belief in Providence '.” 

Among the pioneer studies which all students, whether of the ola. 
Testament, of ancient history, or of archaeology, must follow with 
keenness, Assyriology occupies the foremost place, and two works 
call for notice in the present article. The reproach has sometimes 
been made that the critics of the Old Testament have not given 
sufficient heed to Assyriological claims, and, if the accusation be true, 
it can be answered. For Assyriology has only recently “come of 
age,” and critics accustomed to subject their evidence to the most 
rigorous scrutiny have had good reason for regarding some of its 
results in the past with caution. Much harm has been done by tae 
hasty publication of evidence interesting to the Biblical student, and 
even more mischief has been caused by the unscientific use of its 
results, by illegitimate inferences and by uncritical arguments. To 
this the present writer hopes to return elsewhere. But it isa pleasure 
to mark the really sound progress which is now being made in the 
study as a whole, and to express the hope that there may be found 
Jewish students willing to enter a field of research which has 
a peculiar interest for those trained in Talmudic studies *. 

It is not too late to refer to Prof. Jensen's comprehensive volume 
on Assyrian and Babylonian myths and epics which appeared in 


1 The citation is taken from Prof. Flint’s History of the Philosophy of 
History, p. 226. 

* Hermann Pick, Assyrisches und Talmudisches (Berlin, 1903) is an 
example of what can be done upon a much neglected field. Cp. F. Perles, 
‘Babylonian and Talmudic Glosses,” Orient. Lit.-Zeit., Aug. and Sept., 1905. 
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Schrader’s Library of Cuneiform Inscriptions'. Five years have 
elapsed since its publication, and a second volume, on the religious 
texts, is eagerly awaited from the pen of the great Assyriologist. It 
forms the most characteristic and notable contribution in Schrader’s 
ever invaluable series, and by its painstaking accuracy and brilliancy 
of method has been an immense boon to linguistic research in this 
particular field, The ‘Assyrian Library” itself, like its editor’s 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, has had a very great 
share in increasing the intelligent interest awakened by the more 
sensational episodes, e.g. the discovery of a Deluge-legend or a 
Creation-myth, and by printing the text in transliteration by the side 
of the translation made it possible for Semitic students to obtain 
some acquaintance with the newly recovered language. The his- 
torical, legal, and commercial inscriptions which appear in the first 
five volumes have their own value, although the general progress 
in Assyriology has already made it necessary to treat their translation 
«with some circumspection. The present volume is in many respects 
the most important of all, since it brings us more closely to the minds 
of the people. It contains nearly 600 pages, of which no fewer than 
288 are taken up with critical notes upon the texts. The latter 
comprise such well-known myths as the Creation-myths, the Gilgames 
(Nimrod) epic, the descent of Istar into Hades, the story of Adapa 
and the south wind, and the Etana myths; among those which are 
perhaps less familiar are the myths of Zu, and of Nergal and Ereskigal. 
The bearing of some of these upon the Old Testament is already 
known to most readers; the suggestions that the wise Ethan is identical 
with Etana, or that the story of Job was derived from that of the 
Babylonian hero Ea-bani, may be cited as instances of the stimulus 
to Biblical study which this class of literature has afforded. As 
specimens of ancient Babylonian lore they necessarily interest a wider 
circle of students, and one is indebted to Prof. Jensen for the new 
translation backed up as it is by an exceptionally complete com- 
mentary. 

The notes are exceptionally elaborate and form a philological com- 
mentary upon the text. Many of them are valuable for Aramaic or 
Hebrew, and not a few are of more general interest, e.g. geographical 
(p. 382 sq.), archaeological (pp. 372 sq., 4008q.), &c. Among the more 
suggestive are Prof. Jensen’s notes on the contents and aim of the 
Gilgames’ epic, wherein he compares the journey of the Babylonian 
with the travels of Odysseus. Reference may be made to the com- 
parison between the “host of Anu” (a star) and the Hebrew title 


1 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vi. 1. ‘‘ Assyrisch-babylonische Mythen 
und Epen ” (Reuther & Reichard, Berlin). 
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MINIAY NN; the stars, according to old Hebrew belief, were warriors 
(p. 431). In another place he throws light upon the tradition of the 
Tree of Life (p. 441 sq., see p. 573). Again, he brings into association 
with Babylonia the connexion between the Sabitu and the Sibyl 
Zau87n, which Zimmern had already noticed'!. Apropos of the 
Babylonian ark, he draws attention to the tablet discussed by 
Mr. Johns (Assyrian Deeds, II, no. 777), wherein are given its 
measurements and the names of the animals which Ut(= Om ?)- 
naphistim took in with him (pp. 487, 491 sq.). Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the many valuable details hidden in these learned 
notes—a full index is earnestly required —is the suggested identifica- 
tion of the name of Abdi-kheba with 17"3y (p.578). That a fifteenth- 
century king of Jerusalem, with whom the Amarna Tablets have 
made us so familiar, should have borne a name which pointed him 
out as the “servant of Yahweh” is extremely novel. On the other 
hand, Prof. W. M. Miller would recognize in Ba-ti-ya (List of 
Thotmes III, no. 97) a ‘‘ house of Yah[weh],” and one may venture to 
doubt whether the Divine name would have been thus varyingly 
rendered, Abi-milkhi of Tyre, in one of the Amarna letters, writes 
“if my lord, the king, says to me ‘ Be (ku-na, i.e. 13) at the disposal 
of my deputy,’ the servant says to his lord ‘I will’ (ia-a-ia-ia, i.e. 
MnAN).” One would imagine from this that a more obvious transcrip- 
tion of Yahweh than khiba could have been found by the scribe *. 
Prof. Jensen’s work incorporates all that can be said upon the 
interpretation of the inscriptions which he translates, and he has 
expressed himself throughout with caution and reserve. By the 
discovery and publication of fresh texts there is always the hope in 
Assyriology, more than in most studies, that the future may dispel 
the obscurities of the present, and scarcely a month passes that does 
not see the record of some fresh advance. The linguistic problems 
must still continue to occupy the premier place, although fortunately 
there are many important texts where the practical unanimity of the 
Assyriologists is a guarantee that they can safely be used for religion, 
history, and sociology. Of the utility of special monographs, the 
Leipziger Semitische Studien afford excellent examples. J. Hunger’s 
discussion of Babylonian hydromancy and S. Daiches’ Old Babylonian 


1 Jensen, p. 470; this is associated with the parallels between the epic 
and the voyage of Odysseus ; ep. pp. 507, 576, 579- 

2 Prof. Sayce has argued that khiba is the “‘ Hittite” deity, and it 
might be conjectured that khiba was the “ Hittite” way of spelling 
mm. A glance at the character of the Canaanite glosses (nos. 179-188), 
however, makes this extremely unlikely ; where necessary the scribe 
could reproduce “ Canaanitisms” with comparative faithfulness. 
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legal documents of the Hammurabi dynasty are valuable contribu- 
tions each in its special department, and the latter in particular has 
brought welcome evidence to bear upon the interpretation of Ham- 
murabi’s now famous codé of laws. Josef Béllenriicher’s Gebete und 
Hymnen an Nergal exemplifies the type of study invaluable for the 
reconstruction of Babylonian religion, and since Nergal was associated 
with Kuthah, whose inhabitants Sargon settled in Samaria (722 B.C.), 
the pamphlet is far from being without Old Testament interest. 
The inscriptions reveal the god’s numerous and diverse attributes : 
he is the god of the burning sun and fever, the ruler of Sheol, patron 
of the battle and the chase, Mars was sacred to him, and in one form 
or another he incorporated the Moon and the Zodiacal Twins. His 
association with the under-world is regarded as having arisen from 
the circumstance that near Kuthah was the necropolis of Babylonia '. 
The hymns which are brought together and elucidated illustrate 
the character of the god and raise several interesting mythological 
problems, and needless to say, immediately myths or any other 
product of human thought come into consideration the study of 
comparative custom claims a hearing. 

We approach a comprehensive subject, one, however, with which 
the Old Testument student must be in touch. One cannot neglect the 
evidence of anthropology, the accumulating evidence of the cults, 
myths, and ritual of the human race which frequently illustrate or 
even explain obscure allusions in Hebrew literature. The comparative 
method has the merit of suggesting the explanation of the rise or 
the progress of forms of thought, and if due care be exercised it is 
legitimate to associate for this purpose the most widely severed 
races. The parallels or analogies which frequently prove so helpful 
are far from being necessarily due to a relationship or connexion in 
historical or prehistoric times, but arise from the identity in the 
mental construction in the individual. One is forced to recognize 
that the human mind, like the external world, is in subjection to 
inflexible laws, and continued research has shown that there is 
a striking similarity in the structural development of precisely those 
phenomena which man imagines himself most easily able to control. 
It has been forcibly stated, and there is truth in the observation, ‘we 
do not think, thinking merely goes on within us.” 

But this is a study where similar conditions may give birth to 
different results, and where similar features can arise from dissimilar 
causes ; the phenomena are complex, and speculative generalization 
seems premature. When handled with caution the evidence may 


' That later views identified him with the cock (Sanhed., 63 b) is in 
agreement with Nergal’s solar and chthonic character. 
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enable us to arrange facts in their proper order, they can scarcely 
under any circumstance be used as “ keys” to the history of the past. 
The student of the Old Testament is aware of the use which has been 
made of folklore, but it may safely be said that at present it does 
not seem justifiable to assume that extent of mythic element in the 
ancient literature which has commended itself to some writers. One 
may readily believe that the ancient Oriental unconsciously employed 
the language of myth, and that the stories of his heroes were 
wrapped in aclothing of legendary origin, but to attempt to sever 
genuine history from romance by the aid of folklore is a task of great 
delicacy, taking into account the comparatively meagre amount of 
our literary evidence and the primitive methods of Oriental writers. 
We can heartily commend to those who would know something of 
the newer school of anthropological research and of its utility in 
Oriental study, M. Salomon Reinach’s Cultes, Mythes et Religions". 
Every page is marked by his versatility; he is always stimulating 
even when least convincing, and his vivacity charms even when his 
arguments fail to appeal. He passes easily from discussions of 
totemism and exogamy to the domestication of animals, from the 
theory of sacrifice to ‘“pieds pudiques”; from Druidism to the 
prohibition of incest, and from ritual flagellation back to the Druids ; 
Gallic gods, old Celtic paganism, prayers for the dead, Samuel Zarza, 
Antoinette Bourignon, and a medley of other subjects illustrate the 
wide field upon which he is at home, and the diverse topics upon 
which his graceful pen sheds light. Nearly all the five-and-thirty 
essays have appeared elsewhere as reviews or articles; several are 
lectures: one, on Taroos Trigaranus, is new. It is not easy to make 
a selection where the whole is readable, it is a book which it is 
a pleasure to dip into from time to time, and one will look forward 
to the other volumes which are promised. In ‘“ Observations on the 
Taboo,” M. Reinach pithily sums up its essential characteristics : 
it is a prohibition for which no reason is given; the punishment 
which is called down is not an obvious one; and it is a sacred and 
not a human being who is affected by the infraction of the law, 
M. Reinach observes that tke ark was essentially a “Taboo” of the 
old Hebrews (pp. 3sq.). There is much in this volume on totemism and 
one is glad to see reprinted the code of totemism (Revue Scientifique, 
Oct. 1900) to which reference has been made previously in these 
pages*. Apropos of this topic, we may note his enunciation of the 
fundamental principle that primitive and savage races present 
a living picture of what the ancestors of civilized races may have 
been at some prehistoric period, and that we may find among the 


1 Leroux, Paris. 2 J.Q.R, t902, April, p. 445. 
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more advanced peoples the survival of some primitive usage or idea 
which, in a more complete form, and in its proper environment, still 
exists in less frequented parts of the globe. 

In the “Domestication of Animals,” reference must certainly 
be made to his remarks upon the Old Testament conception of 
primitive man and his relations with the animal world (p. 86 sq.). 
The Hebrew historians had their own ideas of the evolution of 
civilization, and, so far, the early chapters of Genesis give a faithful 
picture of Hebrew belief; but no one at the present day can maintain 
that these are accurate accounts of the beginnings of all things, and 
all the attempts which have been made to reconcile science with the 
Old Testament narrative have been unsound. M. Reinach parentheti- 
cally observes that throughout the Middle Ages down to our own day 
Biblical authority—which it was dangerous to contest—turned aside 
scholars from the studies which concern the origin of civilization : 
that it also hindered freer study of the Bible itself needs no telling, 
those who have read carefully any history of the philosophy of history 
are aware of the slow and painful steps by which modern research in - 
the study of the past has been built up. Finally, in his discussion of 
the “ Theory of Sacrifice,” M. Reinach criticizes two prevailing views, 
the one that it is a gift-sacrifice, the other that it is an obscure 
mystic ceremony by means of which the worshipper entered into 
communion with his god. The latter, the view of Robertson Smith, 
is the one he upholds (pp. 97-104), and he considers that the evidence 
from the Aruntas of South Australia’, has led to too hasty a reaction 
among anthropologists against the totem-theory of sacrifice. It 
should be added that the volume is dedicated to the memory of 
Robertson Smith, and appropriately, for M. Reinach has been 
practically the only exponent in France of the work of one whose 
studies both in Old Testament criticism and in Semitic sociology 
and religion were a unique combination of Oriental scholarship and 
anthropological skill. 

S. A. Cook. 


' Dr. Frazer’s remarks in J. Q. R., 1902, pp. 439 sq. should be noticed. 
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THE FOURTEENTH EDITION OF GESENIUS-BUHL’S 
DICTIONARY. 


Gesenius: Hebr. und aram. Handworterbuch tiber das Alte Testament, 
in Verbindung mit H. ZimmErRN, bearbeitet von Fr. BUHL. 
14. Aufl. Leipzig, 1905 (F. C. W. Vogel). 


THE new edition of Gesenius’s dictionary! before us represents a 
further substantial advance upon all its predecessors. Besides turn- 
ing to account the enormous lexical and exegetic literature of a 
specialist character that has appeared in recent years, the editor has 
also subjected the entire material to a thorough revision. The new 
additions include, in the first place, the vocabulary of the Hebrew 
fragments of Sirach, a treatment of all articles touching on Egyptian 
by W. Max Miller, as well as a separate though very small list of 
words first found by conjecture*. The Assyriological material was 
revised and supplemented by Zimmern. Despite the increase in 
contents, the work has been reduced by about six sheets in size, 
by a device of the printer’s art. The work has thus gained in dis- 
tinctness, as all philological comparisons and literary references are 
made to stand out clear by the use of smaller type. 

A perusal of the dictionary enables the writer to make the follow- 
ing corrections or additions: 82a "N3=priifen (test), also Sir. xxxvii. 
28, see 0.L.Z., V, 494.—115b U3, also Neo-Heb. as verb and in deriva- 
tives (Levy, I, 298a).—187a, 1. 5 from below, R.LJ., XIV, 152, 
read 157.—214a, 1. 14 hémetu read himétu.—4ooa, 1. 21 NOW 
read N1DD.—476b, 1. 27 PW read PAW and mY read MIY,— 
491b, 1. 17 from below J’ “IND read PUND O3.—511b fay, in 
Neo-Heb. an expression in marriage law, to prevent a woman from 
getting married again.—558a, 1. 17 from below OM] read OM). 
—697b, s.v. }p>" II, the source is missing (Gen. x. 12).—737b bays, 
according to Peiser a loan-word from Babylonian, sa ekalli.—748b, 
1. 10 from below MINY read HINY.—795b, 1. 13 om ban read Luzzatto 
py San. — oo6a, 1. 15 WN II, read NON. 

The following lexical* and critical remarks are offered as a small 
contribution to a future edition. 


' Cf. notice of thirteenth edition, J. Q. R., XI, 688-90. 

* In the list is missing, e.g., the verb mv, which is quoted 719b, 1. 12 
from below (on Isa. ix. 16). 

3’ Cf. also my “Babylonisch-biblische Glossen,” just published in 
0.L.Z. (VIII, 125-9, 179-83. Also separately), to which the above may 
partly be regarded as a supplement. 
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I. LEx1cAL REMARKS. 


43 

Ezek. xxv. 7 pnd 125 7'NN does not seem to me to be a mere 
mistake in writing for 125, but a learned scribe of a later period may, 
with a thought of the Persian bagha, “share ” (which is also found in 
23°ND), have altered 125 into 139. 

rnd =biritu 

Ezek. xx. 37 M7003 OSNN *nsN3m pawn nAn osnAx snssyn 
man. The word M3 is difficult here to understand; it does not 
agree with the parallelism, is missing in LXX, and is deleted by 
Cornill. But how is the occurrence of the word just in this passage 
of the text to be explained? I consider it to be a later explanatory 
Babylonian gloss=biritu, “ fetter,” on ND, which should therefore 
be read ND}, a reading that actually gives good sense and suits the 
parallelism. On the expression N03 &'37 cf. (Ps. cv. 18) NI Sma 
Ww). In any case the article in N37 remains surprising, though 
it could have been added later, after the gloss had intruded into the 


text. 

v4 

In the obscure passage, Job xxxvi. 27 DD °O] YI %5, YA seems 

like the Arabic oa to have the meaning “to sip, suck in.” The 
sense is: God sucks in the water-drops and then gives them forth 
purified (\P1’) in the form of rain. 

yen 
_I think I can prove the existence of a word hitherto overlooked, 
wn “failure of speech,” ddacia, in Job xxxvii. 19. Whilst qY¥n 
‘darkness ” is altogether unsuitable here, the verse at once becomes 
clear when we read 727 (from JW, as in Isa. lviii.1 Jwnn by naa 7p) 
“We could not speak, as speech failed us.” Cf. Vil. 11 °D TWNN xd; 
xvi. 5) JUN’ ‘nDv 33. Another expression for failure of speech 
occuis Job xxxii. 15 ndy ond sp *nyn. 


np 
The word nad “tetter”’ has no derivation either in Hebrew or in 
the kindred languages. Perhaps it is to be derived from nad “to clasp 
round,” and should then be vocalized npb) (like WY") or mxp>° (like 
mpd, Fw’, Won). This is how the ancients seem to have under- 
stood the word, too, as the Midrash Ruth Rabba explains nady 


1 Cf. 0.L.Z., VIII, 129, where I explain ‘yw (Ezek. xvi. 4) as a Baby- 
lonian gloss (from ma3a’u == ‘¢to rub in”’) on nmyon xb mom. 
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(iii. 8) by mutm3 ynnDdS. The Massoretic vocalization nab: is probably 
given only according to the analogy of the neighbouring npa: in 


Lev. xxii. 22. 
ia}t/a) 


by is almost completely missing in the dialects'. One does not 
go wrong when one compares it with the Assyrian root of similar 
meaning, mati, which would therefore be YO. With regard to the 
metathesis cf. MY! for myit (also with y). 

xD" 

The expositors have long ago pointed out that the word 8"93, Isa. xi. 
6, spoils the parallelism, and that a verb should rather be expected in 
its place. Marti reads D'y9, Duhm x43’. I propose, without altering 
any root-letter, the reading 38710" : “ Calf and young lion shall be fed to- 
gether”*, In Neo-Heb. 8'7107 is especially used for the feeding of calves*. 
LXX dpa BooxyOyocovra probably still had the right reading, but no 
longer understood the rare word, and therefore, according to the text, 
translated by “ pasturing.” Only later did a diaskeuast, by examining 
the original, render the supposed untranslated N'712) by tatpos, but 
inserted it in the wrong place (before instead of after xai déwv). 
The origin of the error 8’) for 182° is explained most naturally, 
when one bears in mind that the vocalic endings were often not 
written at all, so that 81" could easily be read N10}. 

v2 =to acquire 

Ex. xii. 21 B35 inp) 12, the verb TWD seems as in Neo-Heb. to 
have the meaning of “to acquire,” which has so far been known in 
the Old Testament only in 7¥, Job xxviii. 18, and perhaps also 
occurs in Ezek. xxxii. 20. 

“53D 


"BID “fin” is perhaps identical with “BD “sapphire.” The 
designation would then rest on a correct observation of the fish found 
under water. As BD (according to Lagarde, Ges. Abh., 72) is the 
Indian ganipriya, then the 3 in "53D would also be explained, which 
is also preserved in the Rabbinical }}2""53D “‘ Sapphir.” 

BD 

Jer. xxxvi. 23 I5DT WN is striking inasmuch as 4yn occurs every- 
where only as “razor,” whilst the penknife is not mentioned at all 

1 Jew. Aram. tyor ‘‘to diminish ” is only a Hebraism. 


2 Cf. v. 7 Jan Sow’ Wad m~,. 
’ Mishna Sabbath, 24, 3 OM2y7 MX ONIN per. That on here is only 


inaccurate orthography for oxy is shown by the variant oxvoxn. The 
Assyr. Sumrié also means ‘‘to make fat.” 
VOL. XVIII. Cc 
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in the Old Testament. Hence I conjecture that 903 should be read : 
“with the razor of the barber.’ There is a perfect parallel to the 
expression IBDT WYN in Ezek. v.1 prndan ayn. From the fact that 
the Jews borrowed both the Aramaic “2D! as well as the Assyrian 353, 
it seems to follow that they had no Hebrew word for “ barber.” 
mp 

The architectural expression NWN *37D (1 Ki. vii. 30), which occurs 
only once, and is also found in Aramaic, is probably a loan-word from 
surinnu “ pillar” (Delitzsch, Handworterb., 691 a). 


WO 1m 

Besides WD “secrecy” there seems to have existed a second word 
WO, entirely different etymologically, which means “ cleft,” and 
belongs to Arab. po Cant. ii. 14 M77~7 “NDI parallel to 3M 
ydpn, and perhaps 1 Sam, xxv. 20. The D for the expected &, which 
is still found in the verb "NY, 1 Sam. v. 9, may be based on a popular 
etymological assimilation to the root "ND, and is also found in Neo- 
Hebrew, where “ND means “ to destroy,” and figuratively “to refute.” 





TY (as a musical expression) 

In a number of passages tY seems to be an expression for a particu- 
lar kind of singing or music: in the first place, in tY 53 (2 Chr. xxx. 
21). I conjecture the same expression to have a like meaning in 
ty 553 19920 37) (2 Sam. vi. 14), for which LXX has éy épydvos 
jppoopévors, and in the evidently corrupt passage DW) $33 
“999 ni7993) (1 Chr. xiii. 8). In the parallel passage (2 Sam. vi. 5) we 
have instead D'VIN3 SY $22, which also indirectly supports my 
assumption, inasmuch as it is thereby proved, that the name of a 
musical instrument must have stood here, just as LXX (but here, not 
in the passage of Chronicles) has év dpydvou jppoopévas. In the 
thrice occurring 7 N71 “ty, the word ?Y clearly has a musical deno- 
tation, probably also in ty 13M (Ps. Ixviii. 35), which stands parallel 
to YY and Yt, and which has an analogy in 1p jn) asin 4M jn3 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 3) and My) jN) (Sir. xlv. 9)?. Perhaps also in Ps. ev. 4 
(=1 Chr. xvi. 11) we should read ¥Y) for iY) “sing aloud.” The LXX 
also conceives 1?Y here as an imperative. Finally, in Ps. lix. 18 also, 


1 Used also in the Mishna (Sabbath, i. 2, &c.). 

2 The usual explanation hitherto given, ‘‘Give strength unto the Lord,” 
i.e. acknowledge his strength, is very problematical, because ty jn) is 
otherwise only found with the meaning “to bestow strength” (as in the 
following verse, DY) NvD:¥M I JNI NIM). 
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MIN pox ‘*Y, there seems to be the musical signification of the 
word, which, however, the ancients no longer understood, as is shown 
by v.10, which is intended to be an improvement on our passage. 
In conclusion it should be mentioned that 1) is quite generally used 


of a great sound, e. g., Ps. lxviii. 34, tY bp of thunder. 


S¥Y =nerve 
I should like to explain Job ix. 28 *nasy $3 ona according to the 
Neo-Hebrew AY “nerve”: “I shudder in every nerve.”” On the con- 
struction cf. Jer. v.19, where *Y) and N11") are to be explained with 
LXX as accusatives. 
Vv 


According to many expositors for JNY3 (Lev. viii. 15 ff., &c.) we 
should read 203 (reduplicated form of q>y). A parallel formation 
would be the Babylonian alkaktu (from aldku) =“ heroic journey.” 


snpby 


The vocalization of the proper name sandy is quite unintelligible. 
After Néldeke’s explanation ( Untersuchungen, 89 Anm.) of the name 
as theophor (=IN5 by), it is probable that we have here vowel-change 
with a purpose, as in min, Whe 1, especially as we have here the same 
vowel-sequence (e-0-a). 
by 

In Dan. iii. 29, for nb ketib we should probably read ny, abuse, 
slander, like the Syriac Sle with many derivatives (also Targ. 
Job xxvii. 23 MS. and Targ. Prov. passim). Also in Dan. vii. 25 
do” seems to have stood for &23°, which very well suits the parallel 
passage : bby» wrdy av pony. 


wy mtn 


The twice occurring jWy NIN (Joel iii. 3, Cant. iii. 6) is generally 
derived from OF, But the vocalization is inexplicable. I assign 
it (as a loan-word) to a derivative from Babyl. amdru, “to look” 
(bit tamarti = “ observatory”), so that it really means “signal,” 
which would suit Joel iii. 3 very well. Thus the word belongs to 
oN DN “ finger-post ” (Jer. xxxi. 21), which Barth (Z.A., III, 60) has 
already rightly assigned to amdru. The Neo-Heb. "2h “to ascend 
straight ” (of smoke or light) would then be a denominative from 
nine'n (not from “IpA), 


1 See my remark, 0.1.Z., 1905, 149. 
CCc2 
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MyaAN=Tiamat 

To the numerous passages already collected by Gunkel and Zim- 
mern’, in which DWN=Tidmat, I should also like to add Ps. exlviii. 4 
nyoinn 52) on. Beside 0°3"3N the aon nyoin cannot well have 
the meaning of “floods,” “depths”: more likely ‘“sea-monsters”’ 
must be meant. Even if in the tle Tidmat is only a nomen 
proprium and denotes the one primitive monster, yet the word after 
being borrowed in Hebrew can have become an appellative, denoting 
sea-monster generally, so that one could form a plural of it: ef. Lam. 
iv. 1o n125, plur. of mad = Labartu, see 0.L.Z., 1903, 244. 


II. Text Criticism. 


Is. xlii. 3 DEYID NY nord i is difficult to explain syntactically. 
Every diffieulty is removed if one vocalizes nion?, whereby the sen- 
tence becomes.completely parallel with ver. 1 N°S pmb baw. The 
reverse change is found in Sir. iv.15,where the Gk. reads NiO& for NOX, 

Jer. ii, 22 ‘pb JY ON) was already the reading of LXX, but the 
translator rightly felt that not the sin but the sinner is aspersed, and 
therefore turned the sentence kexyASwoat év tais ddixias gov. I 
think that 003) is a mistake for DNN3, due to a confusion of sound. 
Of. Job xiv. 17 ‘YB WIv3 DIMA, and Deut. xxii. 34 DID NIT NON 
‘MAINT DINN IDY. Similarly Sir. xvii 22, Syr.2 woasy loos 
olaS fsarwo loss bus. 

Jer. x. 4 NBN 3AMNI) 4032 I should like, despite LXX, to emend 
into #783}, which is supported by Pesh. es0es0 and Targ. m5 ‘ann, 
and hasa parallel in Isa. xxx. 22, where in a similar connexion there 
is mention of the “BY of idols. The Piel of 75) is otherwise not veri- 
fied in the Old Testament, and the interchange of ¥ and ‘ is explained 
through the similarity of the letters in the early Hebrew alphabet. 
Cf. infra on Ps. Ixviii. § and 19, and Isa. xi. 15, where since Luzzatto 
many expositors alter D'Y3 into O¥y3. 

Jer. xxiii, 29 YOD PYBY WNIT OND NI MIT ND NIDA. Every- 
body feels how halting t the word 73° is, and that the 2 parallelism here 
demands a verb. I consider 75 a misteke for 713* (either through bad 
copying or bad reading), which would suit the context splendidly : 
“ Doth not my word cause burning wounds like fire, and cleave rocks 
asahammer?” The Kal 3 happens indeed not to occur in the Old 

} KAT.’, 507 ff.  ? Cf. my essay, Zur Erkl. d. Psalm, Sal., p. 31, on ix. 5. 

3 m> without succeeding verb is found elsewhere only in the single 


passage Isa, xx. 6 1202 7 77. 
* Perf. propheticum with succeeding imperf. (Ges.-Kautesch™, 311, § to6 n.) 
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Testament, but is verified in the Mishna and in the dialects, and is con- 
firmed besides by the derivatives 13 and M2. On the expression cf. 
Tsa. xliii. 2 MIN Nd wK wa TN °D, and Lev. xiii. 24 WN M190. The 
versions already had our text, but the Pesh. supplied a verb itself, 
enw Joos Ku verag he Jo. Duhm wishes to conclude from 73 
that the passage is a quotation, as the prophet would not have said 
n3 if he had continued in the course of his own speech. Perhaps the 
superfluous } in ibn has fallen out from M3 in such a way that one 
copyist wrote the 1 above 73 as supplement, whilst a later wrongly 
inserted it in 857. 

Jer. XXxvili. 11 IYINT7 nnn by son m3 ND. It is difficult to 
understand how the ‘“‘old cast clouts” were found under and not in 
the “treasury.” Although LXX and Pesh. already read nnn bx, 
I should like to see therein an old error for nnndn, Then nando 
"8°87 would be the “ clothes-chamber of the treasury.” It is well 
known that in 2 Ki. x. 22 annbp stands specially for the royal clothes- 
chamber. Perhaps the original text ran bon ma nando, which 
later received a gloss in the form of "YIN. Thus the origin of the 
Massoretic reading would be easily explained, and the Pesh. would also 


become intelligible : fadso Kus fo Kw? ESE Sx. 


The gloss \¥IN7 then fell into the text in front of soon n'a nnnbs 
in the copy of the Pesh. 

Jer. lii. 3 (=2 Ki. xxiv. 20) MD) Ddeewa ann ‘no AN Sy oD 
cannot be explained philologically. Nor is the parallel passage 
2 Ki. xxiv. 3 ANAND ANN ‘n'y Sy IN any more intelligible, where 
the versions likewise read |X 23. I propose in both passages to read : 
“ny ‘nm aN mdy “For the anger of the Lord arose against Judah.” 
The expression would then be quite like Ps. lxxviii. 21 nby AN DI 
beara, ibid. 31 OI aby onbs AN). cf. also 2 Chr. xxxvi. 16 
yoya ‘mn non mby sy, and 2 Ki. xxiii. 26 (in similar context) 
MMI IS AN WR. The origin of the error in our passage I 
explain as arising from the fact that a copyist wrote as a parallel 
on the margin’, Jer. xxxii. 31 NNIN Wyn % mmm non dyn vere dy v9. 
From this passage both by for mby and the superfluous AN have 
crept into our verse. 

Ezek. xxxii. 2 OA) wEIM 77a DD Nbam |nAN. mam, For 
TN7N33, which is already supported by the versions, I conjecture 
y7NI32 “by thy snorting.” The false reading probably arose under 





1 The parallel was all the more suggested, as the concluding words 
there too °35 Syn myvon> suit the following words in our verse 1>>wn Ww 
yD by CNW. 
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the influence of the following O77). Only by the alteration to 
N33 is a good parallelism restored. On this passage cf. Job xl. 23, 
where we likewise find the expression 7D bs {7 m2 °5 used of 
the Behemot. 

Psalm Ixviii. 5 »985 why wy ma marys 33% bo. The difficult 
M2 is perhaps only an old mistake for 7¥32, which originally should 
be a gloss to ma4y3, cf. infra on xviii. 19. Instead of \py I propose 
to read ney, which would give a good parallelism. 

Ps. Ixviii. 19 pnb m 1y% DIND *N) is clearly a variant to v. 7 

AMNY WI” OND IX, which has crept into this passage by mistake. 
I therefore conjecture that we should read 7*¥ 120, as MY is a 
synenym for AMNY, to which it was added as explanatory gloss’. 
The mistake 7° for 7°¥ must have arisen at a time when the ancient 
Hebrew writing was still in use, in which ¥ and ° are very similar, so 
that one at the side of the other could easily slip out. In a similar 
way may be explained Ps. lv. 4, where many exegetes, according to 
the parallelism, alter NPY into NPY: the ¥ fell out after the ° of 
‘yp. Cf. also Prov. vi. 5, where we should read 7*¥% for 3 (Ana- 
lekten, 52), and above on Jer. x. 4 and Ps. Ixviii. 5. 

Prov. xxii. 20 NYN myynoa Dow 35 snans xdn (thus Keri) should 
perhaps be punctuated owe w “Have I not written for thee thirty 
(chapters) of counsel and knowledge ?” It would then be a reference 
to the number of chapters in Proverbs, which is thirty-one in our 
veision, whilst the LXX (owing to transpositions) only has twenty- 
nine. But if, in the LXX, we separate the last twenty-two verses 
(the alphabetical praise of the virtuous woman) from chap. xxix, with 
which they evidently have no connexion, and which also stands iy 
alone in M.T., we get thirty chapters. 

Job xxx. 14 15293N7 ARW NNN NX 3M pIDD is an inexplicable 
figure. How can an advancing army be compared to a wide breach ? | 
The parallel ANY shows that some elemental force must have been 1 
named. I therefore read 372 y1D3 “like the bursting of the flood *.” 


37" in this sense is found also in xxvi. 12 (perhaps also ix. 13) and 











































Ps, Ixxxix. 11. On the expression 297 75 ef. DD YD 2 Sam. v. 20; hf 
1 Chr. xiv. 11, which has an allegorical application as in our passage. r| 
FELIX PERLES. H 

Konigsberg i. Pr., 10 Sept., 1905. } 

? The unintelligible omy at the end is explained most naturally by 1 


the beginning of ver. 8: the marginal gloss, owing to some mistake, 
attracted this om» also to our passage. 

? In the Assyrian inscriptions too the advance of the armies is described 
as kima riGilti, ‘like an overflowing.” 





P= seep 


ae See ae oe. | 
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